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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


.. ont JUGE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


THE BELATED KID — By William Morris Hunt (For text, see page 54) 


Subjects for the Current Rotogravure Picture Section Are the Capitol, George Washington, 


Abraham Lincoln, Other Famous Americans, and Canada 
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AVEL BY TRAIN 


AND MAKE THE MOST 
OF YOUR VACATION 


Lycee are always all too short. You can 
lengthen yours by several days if you go by an 
Overland Route train—and be freed from all cares 
and responsibilities en route. 


Th 
TR 


Each year the West is more and more the nation's 
playground. It offers an unlimited variety of places 
to go, things to see, ways to rest and recreate. The 
Overland Route serves 14 National Parks and 
’ reaches more of the scenic West than any other 
Trail Scene in Bryce Canyon—Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton line including, besides Zion-Grand Canyon-Bryce 


; Canyon National Parks — California — Colorado — 
THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY TO SEE Pacific Northwest and Alaska —Yellowstone-Grand 


Teton National Parks. (If it's a National Park, it's 
B RYCE CANYO N probably on the Union Pacific.) 
SENSATION OF THE NATIONAL PARKS LOW FARES—FINE TRAINS 
Summer fares starting May 15 and June 1 are little 
more than half the usual fares. 
Escorted all-expense tours to the West — the con- 
venient, carefree way to travel. 


For complete information and illustrated booklets about the 


great National Parks and other Western regions, indicate 
your preferences on the coupon below and mail to us. (If you 
wish to preserve the cover of this magazine your inquiry on 
9 post card will do just as well.) 

















tour is only $74.50, including all meals and accommoda- 
tions at lodges. Pullmansto Cedar City, Utah, the gateway. Pte Ni AR PORTE TELL IL ATOLL 


| THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


° ° ! | 

— ; ; » C. J. COLLINS 
and Zion National Park, 3 national parks all in one § Sade temas Aquos, Sues 0 - 
motor bus tour. Any one is an unique vacation. To j Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 
— P ' Please send me complete information and booklets. ! 
visit all three, and see Cedar Breaks and the Kaibab nai ! 
‘ 2 . \ | am interested in a vacation trip to j 
National Forest on the way, is the experience of a life- wins ! 
time. Rates have been reduced—the five-day motor bus | Nome.....-..--------2-+2--+2--2--0-2---+4 Street “7 
Re a ee CR State --! 
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When You Want Something 
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272 Ready Helps 


Turn to these 4 Big Illustrated Books 
whenever you want new ideas for: 


Valentine Novelties Health Posters 
Costume Posters Travel Posters 
Patriotic Posters Playground Projects 
Toys and Games Historical Dolls 
Occupational Dolls Crepe Paper Flowers 
Crepe Paper Curtains Alphabet Books 
Easter Baskets and Favors May Day Baskets 
Manual Training Cut-outs Animal Cut-outs 


Costumes and Scenery for a School Play 
Projects for a School Exhibition 
Favors and Souvenirs for a School Party 
Flower Posters for Teaching Color and Design 
Gifts for the Children to Take Home 
Pennants and Banners for Athletic Events 
Picture Framing with Passe Partout 
And for hundreds of similar helps in your school, playground 
and club work. 
























the Children Can Make at School 


More than 10,000 teachers now find in 
‘*‘School Crafts and Projects’’ the answer 
to this every-day classroom problem 


How often you wish you had something new to let the children 
make. Here are four big books fairly bulging with new ideas. Four 
books packed with pictures and plans and simple step-by-step direc- 
tions for making everything. 


“School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by teachers out of 
actual classroom experience and with practical classroom needs al- 
ways the first consideration. It serves, if you wish to use it so, as 
the basis for a year-round program of craft work. But hundreds of 
teachers write us to say that the books are a never-failing source of 
new ideas for things the children can make. For example: 


Read What Teachers Say 


Miss Bertha Acher, Reading, Pa., found in Book I just the direc- 
tions she needed for flower posters for May Day. “The children 
were delighted and the teachers admired them.” 


Miss Emma G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., found in Book IV 
the instructions she wanted for costume dolls for a school ex- 
hibition. She writes, “I have recommended the books to other 
teachers.” 


Mrs. Leone R. Guy, La Grange, Ind., turned to Book III for 
Costumes and Scenes for a school play. 


Miss Dora E. Kimball, Harrisville, N. Y., writes, “I needed sug- 
gestions for Travel and Health posters and the books supplied 
excellent suggestions.” 


Mrs. Alma Clifton, Los Angeles, Cal., found in Book II just the 
right plans for table decorations at a Class party. 


And so we might go on. Hundreds of teachers tell of turning to 
these books for schoolroom decorations, party favors, toys, color 
charts, costume dolls, lettering, travel cut-outs—an almost never- 
ending variety of ideas. 


“School Crafts and Projects” comes to you in four big books, 
printed in large clear type and bound in sturdy covers. They contain 
196 pages, 416 illustrations. They are so planned that you can use 
them yourself to direct a group or turn them over to the children. 


Special Offer—Send No Money 


But we want you to see this new plan and judge for yourself its practical 
value to you. Therefore we ask the privilege of sending it to you, with the 
understanding there is not the slightest obligation om your part to keep it. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. When the postman brings the 
books, pay him only $2 plus the few cents postage. Then go through the 
books carefully, page by page, and if for any reason you are not delighted 
with them, return them, and your money will be promptly refunded. 
But we are confident that like more than 10,000 other teachers, 

you will find the plan of practical every-day help in the 
classroom the whole year through. 


Dept. 24-P2, Framingham, Mass. 


Setemneuscucunmencmniinimmmmeetamaaiad -————- 4 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books contain- 
ing your new Plan, “School Crafts and Projects”. I will pay 
the postman $2 in full payment, plus the few cents postage. It 
is understood that if I am not completely satisfied, I may re- 
turn the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


Name.... sctpoisinsteipiclaidabisciiaaiananss bait . 
Strece ik Ee A eee 


ELS ee = See ee ae 


Norte: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman 
calls, you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the 
books will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here........ 














ARCH will soon be here, bringing to 

the North a promise of spring. Kites 
and marbles, robins and bluebirds, cro- 
cuses and the spear-pointed leaves of daffo- 
dils, mingle with blizzards, snow, and ice to 
make a month both delightful and tantaliz- 
ing. The lure of the out-of-doors is in the 
air, and school work must be more than 


usually interesting to compete with it. 


Seasonal Features for March 
UR cover subject for March breathes 
the very spirit of spring. It is a pic- 

ture for which many of our readers have 
asked—“Flower Girl in Holland,” by George 
Hitchcock. The possibilities for correlation 
are obvious. Since March seems a particu- 
larly appropriate time for the study of 
Holland, we have chosen this as the theme 
for one of the rotogravure pages. 

In early spring, we can scarcely help being 
interested in wind and weather. Why not 
capitalize this interest with some elementary 
science study? “The Everywhere Fairy,” 
by Mildred Hildreth, which will begin our 
Primary Grades Section next month, tells 
the fascinating story of air, especially mov- 
ing air, or wind. “The Changing Skies,” 
another primary page on a similar topic, is 
by F. L. DuMond, Like his article in De- 





_— 
The Editors’ Page 


HE teacher should know 





cember, “Winter Magic,” this will be illus- 
trated with woodcuts by Norman Kent. A 
rotogravure page showing examples of dif- 
ferent types of clouds will further illustrate 
the subject. 

In March we hear the honk of the wild 
geese, and, if we be lucky, see them far 
overhead as they fly toward their nesting 
places in the North. Something of the mys- 
tery and adventure of their flight may be felt 
in “Wild Geese,” by Frances Higgins, a 
poem which will appear next month in the 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades Section. 

Allied with this topic, since it also deals 
with migrating birds, is an article, “Birds in 
the Garden,” by Kathleen Stiles Spurway. 
It will tell of the bird diary one boy kept, 
and of some of the unfamiliar visitors whose 


rames he was able to record in it. 


Some Handwork Pages 
c= window decoration prepared for 

next month by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
is a design of bluebirds and pussy willows. 
The March health calendar and double-page 
safety poster offer helpful suggestions, and 
artistic design motifs based on the trailing 
arbutus are contributed by John T. Lemos. 
A handcraft page by Mary B. Grubb gives 
patterns and directions for weaving doll- 


Among Our Contributors 


a 


RT education is a recog- 








house rugs. Indianola Willcuts has an arti- 
cle discussing an interesting activity, based 
on a study of South American textiles and 
designs, which was carried on in the Duluth 
Public Schools. The correlation of hand- 
work and geography made this project of 
special educational significance. 


Other March Features 

N ADDITION to the pages mentioned 

above, the Primary Grades Section will 
have its usual quota of primary stories. “The 
Ladybug,” an insect story in large type, by 
Lina M. Johns and May Averill; a story of 
old New Orleans, by Florence E. Matthews; 
and another page, “Visiting a Big Store,” 
by Ellis C. Persing, will be of interest to 
children in the first four grades. “Primary 
One-Step Problems,” by E. J. Bonner, will 
be resumed next month, and a page of ducks 
and geese, in the Rotogravure Picture Sec- 
tion, will correlate with the Blackboard 
Reading Lesson. 

History and geography for the intermedi- 
ate and grammar grades will be found in a 
biographical sketch of Daniel Webster, writ- 
ten by Hollie Lee Mason; an article on Nova 
Scotia, by F. L. DuMond, together with a 
correlating rotogravure page; and a four- 
page rotogravure feature on Europe. 




















MARY AGNES DAVIS 





enough about diet and nu- 
trition to enable her to give, to 
parents who seek her advice, at 
least the elementary facts con- 
cerning proper foods for their 
children. To meet this need, 
we have for several years been 
publishing articles on the sub- 
ject, with well-balanced menus, 
recipes requiring only simple 
equipment, and information as 
to food values, vitamins, and 
the calorific content of each 
item of the menus. 
Mary Agnes Davis, who has 
been contributing these arti- 


cles, is particularly fitted for her task. As a former rural school 


teacher, she is familiar with the problem of preparing a school lunch 


under difficult conditions. 


She also knows, from first-hand experi- 


ence, the problems confronting a teacher in a city elementary school. 


For a number of years, Miss Davis has taught Quantity Cookery at 


Teachers College, Columbia University, where, under her super- 


vision, her students prepare lunch for about one hundred and fifty 


people daily. Her wide experience qualifies her to speak authorita- 


tively on the subject of the school child’s noonday lunch. 














nized part of the school 
curriculum to-day, with its em- 
phasis on training in the wise 
use of leisure time. A love for, 
and interest in, fine pictures is 
something which every child 
should have. Our picture study 
lesson each month, prepared by 
Gertrude Herdle, gives the in- 
formation which the teacher 
needs if she is to appreciate the 
picture to the full herself, and 
pass that appreciation on to 
the children she teaches. 
Miss Herdle received her 
A.B. degree from the Univer- 





GERTRUDE HERDLE 


sity of Rochester in 1918, and the same year was appointed Assistant 
Director of the Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. In 1923 she became Director, and in recogni- 


tion of her services the University bestowed upon her, in 1925, the 


honorary degree of Master of Arts. 


Miss Herdle is a member of 


Phi Beta Kappa, of the Association of Museum Directors, and of the 
Federated Council on Art Education. Under her direction the 
Memorial Art Gallery co-operates with the Rochester Public Schools, 


offering special courses in drawing, painting, and modeling. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the 
month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POST AGE—‘S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 
DISCONTINUANCE~— All subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure nointerruption in 
the receipt ofthejournal, renewals should 
reach us notlater than the 10th of month of Special Representatives, i 
expiration ; thus the renewal of a subcrip Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 
tionexpiring with the February number ae 201 Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
Normal Instructor Established 1891, Primary Plans Established 1903—Consolidated 1914 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 

Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 
$2.00 a Year 
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HOME OFFICE, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NUMBER 4 
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OUR ADVERTISERS- We make every 
effort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliabil- 
ity ofour advertisers and the merchandise 
or service which they offer. Any transac- 
tions proving unsatisfactory to subcribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


receive attention for the following month's 

issue (the first of December fortheJanuary 

issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go 

to your old address and can be secured 

only by arranging with postmaster at 
i rward. 

- ppnaecinepamgtantie Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office, Dansville, N. Y., under 
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UR February issue is 
rich in seasonal matsri- 


UR General Section for 
February opens with an 
article entitled “Representing Your 
Profession,” by Frank Cody, Super- 
intendent of Detroit, 
Michigan. As many of you know, 


al. The frontispiece poster, “Some 
SOME FEBRUARY QUOTATIONS.. 27 


February Quotations,” having to do 


with twelve famous people born in PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


Schools, 
MAKING THE Most or St. VALENTINE’S 


February, correlates with rotogra- 
Mabel Hutchings Bellows 28 
Schmidt—Sweet 29 

Ellis C. Persing : 


Bess Pruce Cleaveland 31 


to 


vure pages concerning Washington, DAY. 
Lincoln, and “A February Portrait FEBRUARY... 
Gallery.” Brief biographies of the UNCLE HarRyY’s HOME IN THE CITY 


Dr. Cody has been, for the past 
year, president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, which meets 
this year at Atlantic City, February 
23 to 27. A report of this meeting 
will appear in a later issue. 


) 
oS 


A HEALTH CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 
A WINDOW DECORATION—MOCKING Birp 
EARLY DAYS IN CHICAGO 


ten men and women pictured on 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 32 

Florence E. Matthews 353 
A FEBRUARY SAFETY POSTER...... .......Bess Bruce Cleaveland 34 
THE WEENSIE WEES PLAY A NEw GAME Virginia Straight 36 
HANDKERCHIEF BAGS OF RAFFIA ...Mary B. Grubb 37 
A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON ......Bess Bruce Cleaveland 38 | HE correlation of art with 
PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 39 ~ geography and history is the 

GENERAL SECTION theme of Indianola Willcuts’ article 
REPRESENTING YOuR PROFESSION this month, “Decorative Maps.” As : 
PAPER-CUTTING Be ot _ 
History TEACHING AND CHILDREN’s Book: 

ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 

GENERAL SECTION (Continued) 


this last page are presented by 
Rebecca Deming Moore. The head- 


oo 


ings throughout the magazine have 
to do with February themes. A 
full-page song, a calendar, and a 


safety poster have each a timely 
appeal. The blackboard reading 
lesson is connected with a bit of 
folklore. Educational 
pussibilities in St. Valentine’s Day 


Frank Cody 45 
....dessie Todd 46 


Emeroi Stacy 48 
Plates I-VIII 


Febr ‘ 5 . ‘ 
amty in her discussion of snow modeling 


last month, Miss Willcuts bases he - 
treatment of the subject on the 
work of the public schools of Du- 


are discussed in several articles, 
and the Entertainment Department 
is devoted to February material. 


A PLEA FOR PEGASUS....... Blanche Jennings Thompson 53 luth, where she is Director of the 
HE ivi Thi o PIcTURE StuDY—“THE BELATED K1pD”’................ Gertrude Herdle 54 Department of Art Education. 
Oldest Living — MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF “THE BELATED KID”........ Penrose 55 Three photographs illustrate the 


an article by F. L. DuMond, 
offers an interesting nature study 
lesson this month for pupils in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. 
As Curator of Education in the 
Kent Scientific Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Mr. DuMond has 
had wide and successful experience 
in presenting such material to 
school children. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION article. Teachers who must divide 
A Group OF SIXTH-GRADE PROJECTS...... 
DECORATIVE MAPS...... 
TABLE MATS IN SIMPLE DESIGN 
SomME FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN OF 
_, een Rebecca Deming Moore 59 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLOWERS John T. Lemos 60 
The Red Clover: 
THE OLDEST LIVING THINGS........................ 


their time and energies among a 
number of grades will find that the 
making of decorative maps fur- 


Marian W. Campbell 56 
Indianola Willeuts 57 
Mary B. Grubb 58 
nishes a fine group activity, in which 
children of various ages and abili- 
ties may co-operate with satisfac- 
State Flower of Vermont tion and success. 
I, L. DuMond 61 


I sarc asniriinnccitacntaiensiniiaaipenaniacen Mary Agnes Davis 62 EVERAL pages of interesting 

PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR INTERMEDIATE reading material will be found 

UR cover for February, “The AND GRAMMAR GRADBES............--........ oi in the Primary Grades Section of 

Belated Kid,” represents the TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB..... .. 67 this issue. Ellis C. Persing, who 
work of William Morris Hunt, an SNTERTAINMENT DEPARTMENT...... ae 10 


has been writing of a group of small 
American artist, and shows very 


definitely the influence of Millet, 
under whom he studied. The pic- 
ture has a tender, pastoral quality 
of especial appeal to children. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT................ cousins and their various interests 


and activities, deals this month with 
city life. Virginia Straight has an- 
other Weensie Wee story, this time 
with a fire-prevention theme, illus- 
trated by Lillian O. Titus. The 
colonization series, by Florence E. 


Contents of previous issues of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans can be 
found by consulting the Education Index in your library. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 
MARY E. OWEN 
FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 
WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 


F. A. OWEN 
Chairman 

HELEN MILDRED OWEN 
Managing Editor 


HE myths of Greece and 
Rome are the rightful herit- 
age of every child. This point of 
view is presented in our current is- 





. Matthews, continues this month with 
a tale of early Chicago. In one of 
Mabel Betsy Hill’s attractive illus- 























Editorial Department, 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


sue by Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
im her article, “A Plea for Pegasus.” 

















trations for this story appears old 
Fort Dearborn. 
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How the School 
Can Prevent 


Colds ...... | 


“3 


( y ence are responsible for more ab- 
sences in the schoolroom than any- 
thing else” writes J. Mace Andress 
“What Is Your School Doing to Pre- 

vent Colds” for February HYGEIA. Since 

this is the season for colds, Dr. Andress’ 
article is especially timely. 

He believes that the schools can play an 
important role in combatting the cold mal- 
ady so prevalent, and gives practical, tangi- 
ble suggestiuns for cold prevention in the 
schoolroom. 

Dr. Andress, noted health educator and 
author of several widely known health texts, 
is editor of “Health and the School,” a 
department appearing each month in 
HYGEIA, the health magazine. ‘Health 
and the School” is a distinct, complete sec- 
tion containing concrete examples of good 
health teaching (contributed by teachers), 
suggestions for health teaching, reviews of 
new health books and teachers’ materials, etc. 

“‘Health and the School” is just one of the 
reasons teachers are looking more and more 
to HYGEIA for forceful, attractive health 
material—practically every article can be 
utilized ! 


For February HYGEIA 


Besides the regular editorials and depart- 
mental features in February HYGEIA, the 
table of contents will include : 

“LYING LABELS,” an account of the results of 
the food and drugs act. 


“HOW DOES YOUR CHILD TALK?” helpful 
suggestions for correcting speech defects in 
children. 


“THE TRIAL OF JOHNNY JONES,” a 


play for children. 


“SAFE REDUCING DIETS,” “CANCER OF THE 
MOUTH —IS IT CURABLE?” “PREVA 
LENCE AND TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS," etc. 


100 Helps for 
HEALTH TEACHING 
AND 
6 Months of 
HEALTH MATERIAL 


health 


S} cial { little t h 
may little brochure for 
Introductory desk use, giving 100 Hie tps 
Offer for Health Teaching 
ways in which leachrrs 














actually ajyyplied HWY 
GEIA material 10 ow 
liven health teaching 
is offered to leachers with 
“a6 months’ subscription 
ut the introductory rate, 
! HYGETA regula ly 
ails for $3.00 a year, Use 
‘ pon below inordering, 








AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HYGEIA 
six months and a copy of Helps for Health 
Teaching in accordance with your special 
introductory offer. 


Name. ..... 


Address 





City State 








NORNVAL 








Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Superintendents’ Meeting 


Information regarding the meet- 
ing of the Department of Super- 
intendence, to be held in Atlantic 
City February 22-27—including 
the tentative program—will be 
found on pages 20-23 of this issue. 


> 


A “Combing” Process 


That the state or nation under- 
take to search out the quality of its 
youth and make provision for the 
education of able young people, re- 
gardless of family status, was ad- 
vised by C. M. McConn, dean of Le- 
high University, before the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, at its Atlantic City con- 
vention. “Every youthful citizen of 
a democracy, whatever his station, 
is entitled to an education fitted to 
his ability and to no other kind,” said 
Dr. McConn. “Once we educators 
begin to act on that principle and 
our constituents will let us get away 
with it, things will begin to happen. 
The extent of such ‘finds’ among the 
lower classes probably would be 
small, but think what it would mean 
to society to have that combing proc- 
ess bringing to the top bright minds 
that deserve assistance. The idea 
has not been practiced until in late 
years, but we now have developed a 
a new technique of tests that is 
bringing out unexpected talent. 
What it would mean to all branches 
of human endeavor is thrilling to 
think of.” 





Basketry Materials *si:s0o\'tsne Wetiinn “Ta: 


dian Ash Splints, Rush, Hon 


Kong _ Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Books anc 

Winowerat Snowe, Basketry Dept., 2231 Massachusetts 
raft S| ry 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





Always laugh when you brag. So I am smiling now 
when I tell you that, like the gamecock who feels he 
is lord of the world, I believe I have one of the most 
effective agencies in this country. Really my thoughts 
go still further, but we will let it go at that—I am still 


smiling. 
TEACHERS _ 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD, 


Kishe CHicaGo 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School School efictale as well as teachers wil 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valnable enlargement of the recognized peolielemerel a 
Agency. Write for details Visit us at the Atiantic City, N. E. A. Convention, Booth 33 


JAMES E SERVICE 




















THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT 


offers -. you the benefit of FREE REGIS. 
TRAT plus the assistance of the largest 
patna see me moe agency, in the Northwest, in se. 
curing a desirable teaching position. 
Write for our forms 


5 years in Employment Service. ELLS SERVICE X-ELLS | 





Ells 1 


James F 
Address, Department C, 


928-32 Plymouth Building, Mi polis, Mi 














CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1882 
Registration in any office 


Joins All. 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg.; NEW YORK, Flatiron 
Bldg.; PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade; MINNEAPOLIS, 
Globe Bldg.; KANSAS CITY, MO., N. Y. Life Bldg; 
SPOKANE, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Get Brewer's National Educational 
names for $1.00. 


Directory—10,00 





Your photo must be attach- 


APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1.50. ed to your application fo 


a position, Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (244x344) and style preferred by Boards of Education 


{urn sour original unharmed, FULTZ STUDIOS, 15B East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo 





eS oe —s— 


ROCKY MALE TEACHERS AGENCY 


BRANC? 
UMBER Ex 


MIN NEAP 





NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER Px 'O Moe 


DENVER. ¢ 








A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, High School, 


WESTERN 





College. 
REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th and Wyandotte, 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. Kansas City, Mo. 





WESTWARD HO! 





ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA 








6625 Delmar Blvd-. St. Louis, Missouri 
We fill grade, high school and college 
positions in many states. 


Mid-Nation Teachers’ Service, 
HOLD THAT JOB 


Don't be one of America’s 250,000 unemployed teachers. 
TACT AND THE TEACHER by Charles Ray Van Nice 


will make you safe in your position, It will make you sure of 





————! 


HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 


Sample literature free to teachers. 36 colored post card 
25e doz. 58 outline drawings to color 12c doz., Te per 1% 
Junior chapters of 25 or more members at I0c¢ oath receive 
cards, pane azine and seed. Button, 6 outlines and 3 cr 





t. Ttwill gi friends, larit i will—s 
Stes te cpathh a jroreh og per oon re 0 ws iy teack — stag o,, = ns oa of ape satel lurs to each member. Slides and films rented and at 
edition $1 per copy, Pt Pu Kansas WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver Street, Washing 5. * 











PLICATION PHOTOS 


Super Value’ 


“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY" 


Those choice books that you willenjoy nue 
and that you will want to keep a'way 
for rereading and for reference! Bargam 
from all publis shers are listed in “Books 
for Everybody”, our new catalog. 
information, [estrection culture, travel, 

stery—and_ modern fiction at WON 
f DERE FUL SaviNes Write FREE 
‘or your t A“ 

5 a ce Oe seas ote any book in prist 


Co., Dent. 2-B .25 Dominick 

















BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS sizé, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, 


PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ 


MAIL ORIGINAL NAL PHOTO ana 1 ORDER 2 TOOAY! 


ary ess amen —— 
N 1110 Hartford Bidg.. Chicago, 111, 
























Teachers—let me. give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wh" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Kondon’s. It prevents infec 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- tion, colds and catarrh, a 
important as cleaning the 


ersaccepted thiso‘fer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at o> —— 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 — more names Co 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- ses to Kondon Mf. 
ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, ‘e, Minn. 


Take these four erage for pupils’ health 
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or the teacher 


tor the schoolroom 
for the home —_ 


nothing can equal this 
newest, finest aid to 
Modern Education 


This completely NEW 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


ERE IS the greatest possible range of teaching material—and in the sim- 


plest, handiest form yet devised! 


Simple because all the searching and 


studying has been done for you. Handy because with this one book alone 
you can survey every subject known to man. 


This completely new Britannica is a “new model”; a $2,000,000 work, new 
in plan and purpose. Never before has knowledge been made so accessible. 
Never before has it been presented in a form so convenient, so authoritative 


and yet so fascinating! 





Praise from Schools and 
Educational Authorities 


New Cumberland Public School (W. Va.): 
“Most popular reference work 
we have ever had.” 


President James R. Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity,(writing in The Saturday 
Review of Literature): “The 
new Britannica is a work of con- 
suming interest and one which 
establishes a standard that will 
long remain unchallenged.” 


Washington Irving High School (New 
York,N.Y.): “The girls themselves 
have put the stamp of their ap- 
proval on the new Britannica by 
seeking it out as their first source 
of information.” 


Phillips Exeter Academy Library (Exeter, 
N.H.): ““A very fine piece of 
work,” 


Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian (St. Louis 
Public Library): “A powerful edu- 
cational tool.” 


Belmont School for Boys (Belmont, Calif.): 
“Greatly pleased with our set— 
a marvelously beautiful work.” 


Remember that the purchase of this NEW 

edia Britannica brings to the 

school or personal library the equivalent 

in text matter alone of more than 500 
ordinary books. 














SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY °°“. J 


Compact, Yet All-inclusive 


Open any one of the 24 volumes of the new 
Britannica, You will find the latest information in 
every field—complete, so that it forms a thorough 
background in planning work; dependable, so that 
it serves the purposes of sound education; clear, 
so that your students will take keen pleasure in 
exploring each nook and cranny of their subjects. 


For your own constant use—as a reference book 
in the high-school or grade-school classroom—and 
for your pupil’s use at home—this new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica offers educational opportunities 
of an entirely new kind. 


Fascinating Reading 


In the new Britannica 3,500 of the world’s greatest 
leaders of thought and action have “humanized” 
knowledge — made it vivid, fascinating, alive. 15,000 
specially prepared illustrations make up an endless 
treasure house of interest and education, a unique, 
colorful gallery of art, nature and science. The new 


+ 





+ 


SPECIAL LIBRARY .EDITION—NO EXTRA COST 


To meet the requirements of constant use in 
school or library, a special rag-paper edition, 
bound in durable red buckram, has been 
prepored. This is available, without the book- 
case table, at no extra cost to you. Please 
specify whether you are interested in the 
regular or Special Library form. 













MAHOGANY BOOKCASE INCLUDED 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 

genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 

with every set of the new Britannica 
except in the Special Library form. 


Britannica appeals to all alike—to old and young, 
boy and girl, teacher and student. It is the one 
essential book for school, for study, and for the home. 


Extremely Low Price 


Yet the cost of this extraordinary knowledge book 
is extremely low. Not for two generations has a 
completely new edition of the Britannica been 
offered at such a price. Mass production on a scale 
never before possible gives you this set at less than 
a third of what it would otherwise cost. 


Make sure of your new Britannica now—at the 
present low price. Easy payments if desired, An 
initial payment of only $5 brings the complete set 
with mahogany bookcase table to your home. 


FREE Illustrated Booklet 


Clip this coupon now. It 
brings you, without obliga- 
tion on your part, our Free 
illustrated booklet con- 
taining maps, color plates 
and specimen pages 
from the NEW Britan- 
nica. Fill out the coupon 
and mail today, 












epee cpio ins aliyoe -_-—_— 


| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, | Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. N.L3-W1 


Please send me by return mail, without 
any obligation on my part, your 56-page illus- 
trated booklet describing the new Britannica 
together with low price offer, etc. 










Name 





Address 





__State 





oe a oe oe oe od 
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1tto 

—the greatest teaching aid 
of modern times 


You can employ the most up-to- 


















or carbon; several colors at once. 


date educational methods—indi- Use pen and ink, pencil, type- 
vidualized instruction—and save writer—or all three; and ordinary 
time and effort: use Ditto. paper. 


Think of this basic Ditto function 
in terms of your own daily routine. 
You’ llinstantly see countless appli- 
cations for Ditto’s speed, accuracy, 
and wide usefulness. 

The enthusiasm with which thou- 
sands and thousands of teachers 
have welcomed Ditto classifies it 
as the greatest teaching aid of 
modern times. 


You'll find Ditto, right in your 
classroom, a versatile helper; simpli- 
fying the endless task of preparing 
material; opening up immense new 
possibilities for making pupils’ as- 
signments interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

Ditto copies anything typed, hand- 
written, drawn, or printed—direct 
from the original; no stencil, type, 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


2288 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


How Ditto will make your work 
easier ia clearly described in an 
interesting booklet. We will glad- 
ly send youa copy. Write us for 
tt today, 









Shall we 
DENY their 


learning hands 
the pens that 
will HELP? 


There are enough obstacles to the 
speedy achievement of good hand- 
writing. And there's only a cut-to- 
the-bone period daily—or even 


weekly—for practice. Shall we per- Pen No. 556 


P . Jeg 
mit other obstacles to interfere? We = supply 
free samples. Send 
name, position 
Every parent, school board or and address to 


Esterbrook Pen 


teacher who puts cheap, scratchy Co.. 68 Cooper St 


pen-points in the hands of the chil- Camden, N. J. 
dren, is retarding good penman- > 

ship unnecessarily. It is so easy to @ 

get smooth, uniform Esterbrooks— PPE N psy 





anywhere! And they're such a help 
to good writing! 


Shall we deny them to our children? 
Always in the bright RED box— 


every pen individually inspected 
and passed, 
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| Mental Hygienists Face 
School Problems 


Schools, education, and the rela- 
| tion between teacher and child have 


prominent places on the program of | 


the First International Congress on 
| Mental Hygiene, to be held at Wash- 
'ington, D. C., May 5-10. 
pected that educators, psychiatrists, 
general medical practitioners, psy- 
chologists, social workers and others 
| will be present from many countries. 
Mr. Hoover has accepted the honor- 
ary presidency of the Congress, and 
twenty-eight countries are already 
represented on the Committee on 
Organization. 

Among subjects bearing on educa- 
tion listed on the program are the 
following: 

a) Problems presented by children 
of special type: (1) the child with 
superior intelligence; (2) the neu- 
rotic child; (3) the child with sen- 
sory and motor defects. 

b) Organization of special types 
of clinical service, as grade and high 
| school clinics, college clinics, clinics 
in social welfare agencies, in courts 
| and elsewhere. 

c) Special 
cence. 

d) Significance of teacher-child 
and parent-child relationships in 
character and personality develop- 
ment. 

e) Value of mental hygiene in the 
school and classroom: grade school, 
high school, college. 

f) The training of parents and 
teachers to a more thorough under- 
standing of the child. 

g) Mental hygiene in personnel 
work and vocational guidance. 

h) The pre-school child. 

In addition, personal problems of 
adjustment will be discussed—and a 
wide range of topics relating to men- 
tal hygiene. Research in the mental 
hygiene field, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, treatment of patients in hospi- 
tals, mental hygiene aspects of de- 
linquency, and many other subjects, 
will be considered. It is the purpose 
of the Congress to survey mental 
hygiene advance throughout the 
world, and to draft a list of objec- 
tives to be sought in all countries. 

Among agencies participating in 
the organization of the Congress are 
the National Education Association, 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
American Child Health Association, 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and many other health 
and educational bodies. 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist 
of Washington, D. C., is president of 
the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers 
_is secretary-general. The adminis- 
trative secretary, John R. Shillady, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
will be glad to answer inquiries. 

———_>—_—_. 

The world wants the kind of men 
who do not shrink back from tempo- 
rary defeats in life; but come again 
and wrest triumph from defeat.— 
Roosevelt. 
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GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 
By 
NINA B. LAMKIN 


The most complete and Satisfactory 
book of its kind ever compiled. Every 
sort of game, ceremony, stunt and 
entertainment is here described, 

Concrete suggestions for the home, 
church, school and community. 

Lists of plays, songs, poems, etc, 

An indispensable guide for teach. 
ers, playground directors, and all who 
have to do with recreational work 


Over 400 pages of text and 
ONE BOUND VOLUME 


illustrations. 


PRICE $4.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
DEPT. 2G3 
25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST!SomethingNew! 
Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 

















THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3802, Chicago 





or greatly reduced 


all new, perfect 
BOOKS 


by world’s leading authors. Recent and standard 
Publications, fiction and non-fiction. Every book 
offered at greatiy reduced prices. More than million 
satisfied customers. Thirty-four years in busines 
Service quick. Special discounts on large orders 
FREE—352 page Catalog, listing over 25,000 books 
used by schools, colleges, libraries and individuals 
everywhere. We supply every book published. Send 
for catalog today and save money, 


The Book Supply Company, Dept. 17 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Iilinols 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich 
ESS 





i, 


JUVENILE PLAYS 











For close of school and other occasions, The 
Woman In Black, 8m.9f. The Youth Of Jor- 
ville, 5m. 6f. Both for pupils of Junior Hig) 
School age. Proven successes, hg — Det rate 
Royaliy $5 each. Other juvenile plays. r 

for descriptive folder. P. R. MADDOX, Bowling 


Green, Missouri. 


TEACH ART in YOUR SCHOOL 


Send 60c in coin for sample February Art Project forteseh: 
ers without an Art Supervisor. We send hand = 
drawings of toys, ships, autos, etc., lettering, OVER 
roject, ete., etc. State grade or rural. 
CHOOL ART SERVICE, lonia, Mich. 


Visual Instruction History Flash Cards 


New SPEED method of review. Can review in five a 
daily periods lessons which would take hours by the a : 
method. Excellent for review before examinations. “1 
sista of two sets of cards, 7th grade 50c._ 8th grade uy 
Complete $1.25. C. Wright Snow, 37 Broome St, 











y es . 
Co. Bell Ave. . Vieginie. 
LISS 57 bP s ‘ave., Roanoke Viena 








TAL OFFER: 
— , OFFE 
KODAK FILMS—30t AL TR OpAK FILM 
| DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents e@ 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York Cit +. valuable in- 
Fifth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. $2200 to $4000. Booklet with v 
Year 207 €E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. formation free. 


In the past decade this agency nt 
secured promotions for thousands 
grade teachers in cities and suburban 
towns at the highest salaries,—grades from 
$1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 
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Flags, Pictures, Phonographs or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 


Large 16x20 inch — 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the follow- 
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we 





New Model “E” Phonograph 





























ing Pictures for selling Sweet in tone, durably constructed, finely 
ONE GROSS of our Spe- finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
cial Pencils. ducer which plays all makes of records. 
; Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
tory George Washington machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
very Abraham Lincoln GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
Theodore Roosevelt will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph 
and Herbert Hoover Warren G. Harding Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 
Woodrow Wilson St. Cecelia 
Calvin Coolidge Sistine Madonna 
ome, Leonard E. Wood Christ at Twelve ™ 2 : 
Chas. A, Lindbergh —— in the nemo _ —— 
John J. Pershing Christ in Gethsemane ® “ ® ” 
te The Angelus Sacred Heart of Jesus A Picture of Old Ironsides 
. The Gleaners Sacred Heart of Mary By special arrangement we are offering 
~ach- The Old Mill St. Theresa (Little for the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pen- 
Song of the Lark Flower) cils this Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
who ina Variety of eae ; ; , Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
7 in , —s oy we! “ inscribed —— for = _ ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
. ° ure Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. The U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing three 
Sizes and Materials milton of these Pictures, the proceeds be- 
; : < a . “ 4 ing used to restore this historic warship. 
dt bao oe Large Size fitn'Picture mounted with Glass Front In mene 
.00 a Stripes Securely Sewed (not printed), com- Chicago a beautiful Blue and Gold Frame. 
» with C i etal Eyelets, suit- H ° i i i 
wo outdoor er indoor use, for selling only ONE- Automatic A Genuine Leather Foot Ball Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils or Pencil or Basket Ball A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains 
an Extra Heavy Weight Flag of the same sizes for “ . all things needed in case of accidents, 
‘clling ONE GROSS of the Pencils. Sharpener Given for selling cuts, burns, sprains, ete. Accompanied by 
For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Three With special onlyONE-HALF Instruction Book carrying out ; Red Cross 
Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Att GROSS of our ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. 
s achment to Pencils. A Genu- Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 











Gilt Spear Head for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted 
as above, for selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 


Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the 
Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 











cils. 


Flag of only 


girl will be proud to wear for years to come. 


For the boy selling the most Pencils—a High Grade Mechanical Pro- 
pel and Repel Pencil complete with Extra Supply of Leads, Clip, Ete. 


sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
Given for the sale 
ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 


Special Rewards for Boy and Girl Selling the Most Pencils 









ley Ball 
for a 


N.I. Feb. 30. 


We agree to sell them at bc 
pencils are disposed of. 


cils. 


ine Leather Vol- 
given 
ONE 
GROSS sale. 


ES eee ee 


eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 








19 
With each sale of one gross or more, we will give the girl selling the . E a 
most Pencils a Beautiful String of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Graduated, THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 
Indestructible. Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls any Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid... gross of your Special Pen- 


each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 


} It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send 
us prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


These extra premiums will be sent immediately upon receipt 
‘Ee remittance—provided this reaches us within sixty days from (] Inseribe pencils—“Sold for the Fund.” 
date Pencils are shipped to you. Teacher's 
N Add = be 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY! ===> neg sce 
Prin. or Supt. Address... 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 


The Original School Pencil Premium House—Established 1890. 


Name of School 


| [] Send pencils without inscription. 
| or District No. 





The Progressives 


The Tenth Annual Conference of 
the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Wil- 
lard, Washington, D. C., April 3, 4, 








Ohio Educators to Meet 

“Reaching the Individual” will be 
'the keynote of the Tenth Annual 
Ohio State Educational Conference, 
to be held in Columbus, April 3, 4, 











... Limely ... 
Entertainments 












































and & 6A significant program has | and 5. Robert M. Hutchins, _pres- 
tie been prepared, to include such ident of the University of Chicago, A oupaiete list of our Valentines, Cut- 
O'S | iter as Robert S. Lynd, Eduard will speak at @ general session and ty 
(. Lindeman, George A. Coe, Dr.|E. H. Sothern, distinguished actor, ™ pes y 
otograxt F Hamilton H It dD R Li , | will give readings from Shakespeare Watenas Cnetnasiar - Fay Fae. 
milton Holt, an r. Ray Lyman ° 
d. “ ’ < 
veight. | Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, | More than one hundred speakers, in- 
uck, Mich : : “ : i irty- .| VALENTINE GAYETY BOOK. By Mayme R.| WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN CELEBRA- 
<< — | ‘he general topic will be “Education | cluding some thirty-five from Ute) eee eared book of sucgestions for | TIONS. By Evelyn Simons. This book has been 
and the Larger Life.” There will be | Side the state, will participate in the | the celebration of Valentine Day. It contains | arranged to fill every need in celebrating the 
Ys ‘ . ° . Conf in which registration recitations, monologues, songs, drills, dialogues, | birthdays of our two best-loved patriots. It con- 
The 4 series of group discussions ar- onference, ! a 4 plays, stunts and games. It also contains a — 1 — +} a — —y —— 
8. j i shapt nd ti and one on the construc- | Contents: Part 1 (For Primary Grades) reci- 
Ot Jer. a In such a Way as to allow con- of over 5000 is expected. mg of Lespecuete walestions with appropriate | tations, 11 exercises, 2 —_ 3 songs — 6 dia- 
jor High Inue Ssi i i aa Gn asap ® . 40 cents. logues; Part 2 (For Intermediate Grades) 12 
per copy I — with summaries. The City of London Vacation sags penny | recitations, 6 exercises, 3 dialogues, 2 songs and 
Write aders in various phases of the ° ° DIALOGUES 0’ PEP AND HUMOR. (Bit-| 2 drills; Part 3 (For Grammar Grades) 15 reci- 
Bowling practice of ed ti have b | Course in Education announces | ney). 35 original humorous dialogues for both | tations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 songs, 2 drills, 
education have been se-| th h it t Hugh W, | ¥oune and old. Some for all boys, some for all | tributes and quotations, stories and facts. 40 
JOOL cured, Provision has been made for | roug: 1ts secretary, ug *| girls and a large number for both boys and | cents. 
fora | “hool visiting, exhibits, and sight- i pr re org "a hades 0’ PEP AND HUMOR. | (Flair er cae dae a aes on 
. re . ‘ a S © Cc J .| (Flaurier). real treasure chest of clever and 
—— seeing. There will be an opening quare, London, W. C. 1, Englan ), (Flaurier). 125 original recitations for inter-| original material for both Eighth Grade and 
STOVER | reception and that the 1930 course will extend | mediate and upper grades. A group especially | High School Commencements. Contents: 15 
a - Rail tea, and the annual from July 25 to August 8. As in| fr #irls and one especially for boys, and selec- | Recitations ; 6 Welcome and Farewell Songs; 8 
—, vanquet, ailroad concession of fare . : ‘ . tions for Prize Contests. 40 cents. Class Songs; 7 Dramatized Songs; 6 Saluta- 
Cards | and one-half has been obtained. Full | th Past there will be lectures on the| ong HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. | ‘Ties; 5 Naledictories 4 Burlesque Salutatories 
inute . . ; ' ¢ j j Irish). 22 for Primary grades, 34 for Inter- : : cg gi 7 
vewrtts | “etails will b R usual curricular subjects, as well as | (Irish) n r ‘ct'*% | and Essays; 8 Prophecies ; 6 Drills and Pageants ; 
e oa e sent on request. Ad- ° mediate grades and 52 for Grammar grades. 6 Vaudeville Novelties; 6 Class Day Stunts; 4 
a® ite dregg the Association at 10 Jackson addresses by leading educators and | varied collection ~~ Temes its usefulness | One-Act Plays, etc. 60 cents. 
- : +o: : : to the teacher. 40 cents. 
mton,N.y. Place Washingt ’ others. Visits to historic landmarks, | ‘° * “#ener = ; DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING 
— » Washington, D. C. . . : d ity f£ WINNING DRILLS AND MARCHES. (Irish.) | pay. (Denton). For all grades. Dialogues for 
——>____ social diversion, and opportunity for For every occasion imaginable Some for boys | pi-j,’ alone, for boys alone and titles for both 
: “He is ric . leasant contacts help to make the | alone, some for girls alone and some for boys| joy, and girls together. Also several plays. 
* _ #e Is richest who enriches man- inn tn i : . . | and girls together. 40 cents. as ean, 
om kind the most.” course attractive to American visi-| jo. comMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND| fon TE en I 
| ————— tors. A fifty-page illustrated pro- CEREMONIES. (Irish). A big. variety of com- | ror the teacher of any of the first eight grades. 
y . . nt helps, hints, suggestions and stunts, ° : ; wate 
——t THE LA KE VIEW HOSPITAL | spectus will be sent by Mr. Ewing to | forboth 8th Grade and High School. 40 cents.’ |!t contains: 1, Recitations and 8 Variety Exer- 
K FILM 7 High School graduates over fe Anite eiaeue | anyone who is interested. | GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton). Several Springtime Novelties; 10 Dialogues and 
ach. iinoie Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association ——_.——— This book puts life and originality, pep and va- | Plays; Several Classroom Medleys ; 8 Drills and 
LOH I PTB Clarendon ae eae uurees: Devt: | 4-H Club girls numbering more | fit'¥, inte fie commence mencement need. 40 | Class Wills; a Class ‘Fortune: Salutatories. and 
— _—_—— — — : ; Valedictories ; Cheers; Yells and Mottoes ; Open- 
than 500 and representing forty-| cents. |ing and Closing Speeches; Tableaux and Toasts. 
has ANY BOOK IN PRINT : AST DAY OF SCHOOL IN THE PRI- 
of iiieneet on four states were entertained recently | | THE L c Ie contains: 43 | °° come® 
; n your door, We pay the post- a MARY GRADES. (Flaurier). contains: 

"ge. Standard authors, fine editions, new |at luncheon and a musicale by the | Recitations; 6 Weleome Numbers; 12 Songs; 10| CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. (Irish). 
yrban books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to e ° Dialogues and Plays; 12 Rhymed Specialties; 4| A wealth of material of the best assortment for 
from FR posteard for Clarkson's catalog. officers of the Chicago Mail Order | pramatized Stories: 5 Seasonal Novelties; 7|all grades. Recitations, dialogues and plays, 
pe Write for our great book catalog. D d Drills; 4 Closing Selections. 40/| songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class mottoes, sa- 
ritics FREE pr catal isa short course in Company P The company awarded a —, on _ lutatory, valedictories, class will, etc. 40 cents. 
Je in- leading upiversitien 800,000 Book lovers buy free trip to Europe to Nancy Gross- 82, CREED TELAED G6nee bat EECIEVED 

: ee if you write now. p ° 
a CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., bill and Mary Jeanette Irwin, 4-H Paine Publishi Fi d Jeff Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
— CLARKSON BLDG.. CHICAGO, ILL. | Club girls of Petersburg, Ill. aine Publishing Company, irst and Jefierson Dts., n, 
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8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








offer 
invaluable aids in 
effective teaching. 


Aurora 








Guido Reni 


speak 
all languages and 
talk to all ages. 








ONE CENT SIZE 3 x 3%. 


For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 5% x8. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Landscapes, or 25 pictures by Millet, or 25 Poets, cr 25 pictures by Bonheur. 


For 25 or more. 
Size 54 x 8. 





Catalogues 


Our 64-page 
valuable 


Catalogue is a 
reference book. Its 
1600 miniature illustrations make 
it very easy for a teacher to 
select the pictures most helpful 
to her class. Send 15 cents in 


544x8 inches. 
punched ready 
loose-leaf booklets. 
coin or stamps and hang it in 
the classroom 











The Perry Unit Poems 


Have your pupils start a col 
lection of these choice poems, 
Each sheet is 
for tying into 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 


more. Assorted as desired. 














Mona Lisa 


Da Vinci 





Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 


February Birthdays Dickens, their homes, etc. Send 50 cents for 


25 of these pictures, 544x8, or for 50, 3x34. 


‘The [Pe rey Pictures © sox 1:3, Malden, Mass. 





Mother and Daughter LeBrun 











Teaching 
with the 


BALOPTICON 


HAT better means of conveying the history of a people, 

for instance, to the student’s mind is available than ac- 
tual pictures of that people, their homes, their country and 
their mode of living ? 


Not only history, but science, geometry, art and many other 
subjects can vividly be presented in all the beauty of natural 
coloring by means of the LRM Balopticon. 


Let us tell you more about this instrument. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
640 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Aa Bb Cec Dd Ee Ff Gg Hh 


Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3” vertical height—clearly visible across room. Printed on best 
white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard border 16'5 feet long. Harmonizes with nationally used penmanship systems. 
Send MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POSTPAID PRICES. 


PRIMARY ALPHABET [Script and Roman Combined) with figures—$1.50 
Script Alphabet and Figures $1.00 Roman Alphabet ard Figures .75 
J. L. ENGLE, Map Man’’ 607 Third Avenue, Beaver, Penna. 


EDALS 
MEDAISR 

















ey Hard Enamel 
& No.C3 Each Dozen 
: Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 


Pin Geard and Chais 


Raised letters on Pin 
or background, Ename! 





5 
Gold Fill. (22 2.20 
C3  Sterl.Sil. 25 2.50 

Bm Roll.Gold.45 | 4.25 


No. R350 Raised Letters 


Year or background Hard Enameled. 


tach Joren 
Ster!, Silver, with IOKt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.25Ka. 
— 10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $6.50 a. FE, 
R,350 14Kt. Gold. with Green Gold Top $6.00Ea. Stert. Sil, $1.25 
SAMPLES LOANED upon your Principal's En- 10Kt. Gold 3.7 
dorsement. Oatalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 14Kt. Gold 4.75 








EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 12 4 

/% OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 

j PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE. $5.00 DOZ.: 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 923 pasTiAN pice. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PL AYS; emestras Bin: Home Study School $2277." 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmanship and all related subjects. _Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. 1. Peoria. ill 











The Scholastic Awards 


Two hundred and fifty-two prizes 
amounting to $4500 are offered this 
year in the sixth annual Scholastic 
Awards, the national contests for 
work in literature and art conducted 
by The Scholastic, the national high- 
school magazine. In the Literary 
Division, thirty-nine cash prizes will 
be awarded for short story, essay, 
and poetry. Other special fields of 
writing, such as travel and histori- 
cal articles, book reviews, etc., will 
also be represented. In the Art Di- 
vision, pictorial and graphic art, de- 
sign, textiles, sculpture, pottery, 
jewelry and metal work, soap sculp- 
ture, water colors, pen work, and 
pencil work will all receive recogni- 
tion. In each of the classifications 
from eight to twenty-seven prizes 
are offered. 

In addition to the prizes which 
they receive, successful participants 
will be honored in several ways. 
Outstanding material will be fea- 
tured in The Scholastic’s annual 
Student-Written Number, in April, 
1930. The best literary material will 
also appear in “Saplings,” The Scho- 
lastic’s annual anthology of the best 
writing in American high schools. 
From the Art Division, the third 
national High-School Art Exhibit 
will be chosen. The National Ex- 
hibit will again be shown in promi- 
nent art galleries and museums 
throughout the country. 

Every junior and senior high- 
school student in the United States 
and its possessions is eligible to par- 
ticipate in The Scholastic Awards. 
Entries must reach Pittsburgh not 
later than March 11, 1930. Free 
booklets, giving all details, may be 
secured by writing The Scholastic 
Awards, Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

imoniiiiiiinnie 

The National Association of Gar- 
deners has under way a project to 
establish an International Peace 
Garden on the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. 

nipuideabidhiamatiieas 

“The man who’s up on his toes will 
never run down at the heel.” 
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The Cleanliness Crusag, 
a complete class project for 
schoolroom use 


ERE is a project that both the 

teacher of elementary grades a), 
her pupils will find interesting, }, 
makes the study of Health and Hygien. 
both educational and recreational, Bes, 
of all, it develops in the child ming , 
love of cleanliness, rather than the dyty 
of cleanliness. The material included 
in the Cleanliness Crusade is as follows 


The Cleanliness Crusade Booklet, ge. 
scribing the entire project.—8 posters jp 
full colors, for the schoolroom walls — 
A delightful, fantastic story by Joby 
Martin, “The Cruise of the Ivory Ship.” 
to be read by the children themselves — 
A booklet of lessons in soap sculpture 
—‘How to make an Ivory Yacht.”—(y. 
out reading project, in rhyme, illustra. 
ted.—“Adventures for the Cleanliness 
Crusaders,” a 36 page booklet containing 
6 schoolroom peaylets.—Health rules and 
Cleanliness Castle poster.—Sheet of Ip. 
structions for Block printing.—*T) 
Muddies of Mussyland,” a schoolroon 


play.—‘“Songs of Cleanliness,” by Joh 
Martin. — Cleanliness Crusade Merit 
Posters and miniature cakes of Ivo; 
Soap for every child, to be requisitione 


at end of Crusade, at no extra cost, 


Complete material for the Cleanlines 
Crusade will be mailed to any teach 
upon receipt of 46 cents in stamps, 
cover cost of postage and handling. 


As the Crusade is appropriate for ¢ 
mentary grades only, we have a specia 
educational chart, prepared by Dr. Bon 
ser of Columbia University, for teach 
ers of the higher grades. This char 
will be sent free to school superinten 
dents, upon request. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept. NP-230, Cincinnati, Obi 





Class Rings and Pins 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like This For 






Spelling, Attendance, 
Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship, 





Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch dec 
Lots of 12 or more 10'~ less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 














Cooperative Achievement Tests 


Reading for grades 8-9: 10 for b0c; 25 for $1.00. 

U. S. History for grades and high school, Test A 
for 30¢ ; 25 for 70c. a , 

U. S. History and Civies for grades and high school, | 
B: 10 for 50c; 25 for $1.00. 

Geography Test for grades 7 and 8: 10 for 50c; 25 for $1 

Language Test for grades 8 and 9: 10 for 30¢; 25 for We 

A Safety Test for grades 6 to 8: 10 for 50; 25 for $1. 

No samples furnished and no single copres sold 
Address: COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BU 
Lock Box 47, Auburn, Ind. 


























SOMETHING DIFFERENT! PIN COMPLETE 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
LESS) STERLING SILVER $135 1202 }$120 
"2 more} 65 


12") SILVER PLATE 75 : 
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SCHOOL RINGS 4: 


a ff , 
Send for our Catalog of Rings and Pins for ops 
Schools, Clubs,Frats and Military Academ- 
jes. Factory prices. Rings, $1 up. Pins, 


35c up. 
C.K. GROUSE COMPANY, Wo, 268 


1 
Steriing $1.%%, 
114 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, em a 





School Emble™ 


Sterling Siiveg Ring 
N17 63 ot letters and date 


$1.50 ca. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low one 
PRICE LIST FRE 
M. P. JENKI 


£8 Tete ie, et 








CLASS PINS and RING 
Write for our 1930 Catal, 

Pin shown here with any letters, 

or colors. Sterling Silver or 


ch or $5.00 per dot. 
De SLEM CO. 99 V. Trast Bide. Polar 








Plays for All Occasi¢ 


ni 
er” orettas, MONOPS, 4 

lever, entertaining dramas, opere * 

Cc 7 fully in our 1930 Catalog. 


etc. Described NG COMP. 
EE. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO 
Dept. 80, 542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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ARE YOU LIDKING 


FOR 


Self. Directi ng 


Series 


—will more than fill your require- 
ments! These notebooks, designed to 
follow the texts and class room pro- 
cedure, awaken interest, stimulate de- 
sire for knowledge and encourage the 
student to greater research; they teach 
the student to teach himself; they are 
the very foundation of the most valu- 
able education obtainable. They teach 
thinking—they are creative teachers— 
“Half as Much Teaching—Twice as 
Much Learning.” These notebooks in 
the hands of your students will lead 
them from one problem to another, 
fom one idea to another in such a 
logical way and with such interest pro- 
voking steps that they will automati- 
cally learn and eagerly apply the ideas 
and principles gained. Teachers no 
longer need to spend hours of drilling, 
over and over again, to teach. Crea- 
tive teaching is essential if that teach- 
ing is to be of value in later years. 
Webb’s Notebooks are self-instructing 
because they are self-directing. 


For Every Subject 


Webb’s Self-Directing Notebooks are 
obtainable in all the subjects from the 
elementary through the high school. 
Start your students right! Teach them 
tight! Use Webb’s Self-Directing 
Notebooks year after year, on every 
subject and see how much quicker they 
learn; how much easier it is to keep 
them interested, busy and LEARNING! 
Save hours of valuable time teaching. 
Use that time in giving extra attention 
to those who need personal instruction. 
Webb’s Self-Directing Notebooks mini- 
mize the efforts of the teacher, produce 
maximum results and afford a Testing 
program. 


Catalogue Free 


Fill in the blank below. We will be 
glad to send you catalogue and de- 
scriptive booklet so that you may see 
what Webb’s Self- Directing Note- 
books will do for your 
they will provide “Half as Muc h T each- 
injg—Twice as Much Learning.” 





Webb Publishing Company 
701 West Grand Avenue, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


































































































versity, Washington, D. C. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





An adviser to students aaaiee | 
from foreign countries has been ap- 
pointed by George Washington Uni- 
Repre- 
sentatives of forty-three different 
countries, including outlying parts 
‘of the United States where a foreign 
language is spoken, were registered 
last year at the university. 


Original etchings by well-known 


, artists and reproductions of master- 


| students 


pieces of engraving, the property of 
|Fogg Art Museum, are loaned to 
of Harvard University. 
The students may hang these pic- 
tures in their rooms and enjoy them 
for a period of three months. The 
| plan was adopted at the suggestion 
| of an undergr: luate student in a 
| competition fostered by the division 
|of fine arts for the best method of 
cultivating art appreciation among 
students. 


| The General Education Board has 
|given the University of Chicago 
$1,500,000 for further development 
of its department of education. The 
purpose of the appropriation is an- 
nounced as being “to take advantage 
of the university’s special opportuni- 
ties for increased usefulness in three 
fields: first, the study of children of 
pre-school age; second, the study of 
backward and abnormal children; 
third, the study of college education. 
The gift will also strengthen the 
university’s work in the field of pri- 
mary and secondary education.” 


A survey of 350 Iowa consolidated 
schools, made by the superintendent 
of instruction, shows that extra- 
curricular activities are important 
features of the program in the 
modern rural schools. The schools 
surveyed encourage all pupils to 
participate in one or more of the 
following varied activities: Basket- 
ball, declamatory contests, baseball, 
musical festivals, track work, foot- 
ball, and debating contests. The 
number of schools in which these 
activities are directed ranges from 
96 per cent for the first named activ- 
ity to 10 per cent for the last one. 


they are able to learn, to do, 
make a contribution of value to their 
group or community at one and the 


same time was demonstrated in 
Needles, Calif., where the boys in 
the industrial arts classes of the 


high school built a 60 by 80 foot 
structure to serve as their gym- 
nasium. The gym is used for all the 
home basketball games of the high 
school, and three nights a week by 
the town teams. It has also been 
used as a social center for large com- 


‘TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION 


contains that FLAG DRILL needed for the Patriotic 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAM IN FEBRUARY 








aise pottorne fc or St. Valentine's D: ay Glider Pattern-suggestions for 


Poster Work -Correlated Spelling-Geogravhy-Language fomething 
| NEW in Ileait h protects Oo * your ¢ py TODAY. BARGAIN 

Price until FEBRU RY 10,1930.. 00. . Canada. . $1.25 

Price after FEBRUARY 10, 1930. .25 .. Cana 1.50 


| LILLIAN ROSBACH, Dept. 3FN, 625 Barry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















































Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
Cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lows 











How eagerly children work when | 
and to | 
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_Educational Notes | ]t Was the Greatest Shock 


of My Life to Hear Her Play 

















—How had she found time to practice ? 


éé ELL, 
surprise for you!”’ 


She beamed at her husband, delighted 
to see how surprised he was. 


Jim, I told you I had a 


And I was astonished, too. Quite 
casually she had gone to the piano, sat 
down—and played! Played beautifully 
—though I had never seen her touch a 
piano before. 


“How did you ever do it?” her husband asked, 
““When did you find time to practice?" 


“And who is your teacher ?"’ I added, 


“Wait, wait!" she laughed. “One question at a 
time. I have no teacher, that is, no private teacher, 
and I do my practicing between dishes.” 

“No teacher?” 

“‘No—I learned to play the pianc an entirely new 
way—withoutateacher, Yousee, all my life | want- 
ed to play some musical instrument. I thought I'd 
never learn how to play, though—for I haven't much 
time to spare, and I thought it would take long hours 
of hard work. And I thought it would be expen- 
sive, too.” 

“Well, it ishard work, ,and it is expensive," I said. 
“Why, I have a sister—’ 

“I know,” she laughed, “‘but J learned to play the 
piano through the new simplified method, Some 
time ago | saw an announcement of the U.S, School 
of Music. It told 
how a young man 
had learned to play 
the piano during his 





CHOOSE YOUR 
COURSE 


— Hawailan Guler spare time without a 
Gisin Bums and Traps | teacher, I found that 
Piccolo Harmony and thousands of others 
Clarinet Composition had learned to play 
Flute Sight Singing their favorite musi- 
wtp Ukulele cal instruments this 
Be ol — same easy way, and 
Saxophone so I decided to enroll 
Voice & Speech Culture for a course in piano 
Automatic Finger playing.” 
Piano _ “But you didn’t tell 
Italian and meanyt hing about 
German Accordion it,"’ Jim said, 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- “Well, you see, that 








String or Tenor : : 
9 ) was my big surprise,”’ 





“If you planned to surprise me—you've certainly suc- 
ceeded,” said Jim, 


Learn to Play at Home 


This story is typical. Thousands of men and women have 
learned to play their favorite musical instruments through 
the U.S. School of Music. 

Are you letting priceless moments slip by when you 
could be learning to play some musical instrument—easily, 
quickly 7? 

You simply cannot go wrong. First, you are told how 
a thing is done, then by illustration and diagram you 
are shown how, and when you play~—you /e«r it, 

Thus you actually teach yourself to become an accom- 
plished musician right in your own home. Without long 
hours of tedious practice. Without dull or uninteresting 
scales you learn how to play real music from rea! notes, 


The U. 8. School of Music will make you a capable and 
efficient player, Many of our pupils now have positions 
with professional bands and orchestras. 


Demonstration Lesson FREE 


Over half a million people have already taught themselves 
to play their favorite instruments rightin their own home, 
To prove that you, too, can learn music this fascinating way, 
let us send you our free book, *‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home," which fully explains this remarkable method, We 
will include also our Free Demonstration Lesson. 


Mail Coupon Today 


If you really want to gain new happiness, and increase 
your popularity send off this coupon at once. Forget the 
old-fashioned idea that ‘‘talent’’ meanseverything. Decide 
which instrument you wantto play and the U. 8. School of 
Music willdothe rest. Af the average cost of only a few 
pennies aday! Act NOW! Mail cvupon today for the fas- 
cinating free book and Demonstration Lesson. U. $. School 
of Music, 62 Brunswick Building, New York. 


U. &. School of Music 
62 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Please send me your free book ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,”’ with introduction by Dr, Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your easy payment plan 1 am interested in the fol- 


lowing course: 


Have you 
eccosecee instr? 
Name ..... — , , 

(I’lease write plainly) 
Address 
City State 








of intensive research 


The 


American 


Scale unique are: 

1. The Scale 
for each grade from II through VIII. 
it possible to evaluate the handwriting of a 
uny grade in terms of the 
pils of his own grade, Further, 
scales in grades above 
made of the child's advancement or 
terms of school years. 

. The samples used in the Scale are 
of child writing, 
way. 


basis of the 
for each grade. 

4. Full directions for administering tests, 
results, with suggestions fur individual, 


Moreover, a complete “record blank"’ 


sent postpaid for 50 cents, 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill, 





A Scientific Handwriting Scale 


Developed after two years 


an educational authority 


Handwriting Scale 
been praised most enthusiastically by those 
who have seen it in process of preparation. 
Some of the characteristics which make this 


is really a group of seven scales, 
This 


type of work done 
by reference 
or below, a measure may be 
retardation 


actual samples 
without retracing or altering in any 


3. The quality norms are well standardized on the 
judgments of several hundred teachers, 


class, 
nosis and survey are given in a twenty-page manual accompanying each Scale, 
is also included. 

A single Scale, complete with manual and record blank, will be 
Quantity prices given on application, 


The A. N. Palmer Company 





Preparation of the Scale 


by 





Under the leadership of Paul 
V. West, Ph. D., School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University, 
the work on a scientific Hand- 
writing Seale was begun early 


has 


in 1928. It involved extensive 

research on vocabulary and 

word lists and the careful 
preparation of test material 

one as well as the collection of 
makes | thousands of actual specimens 
pupil in from all over the United States. 
- ww The selection and grading of 


the specimens was performed 
by Dr. West and a corps of 
assistants with the cooperation 
of over 9090 teachers and su- 
pervisors of penmanship. 











supervisors and experts 
scoring papers, and interpreting 
school and school-system diag- 


Terminal Sales Bidg. 


Palmer Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Satisfactory 


WORK 
BOOKS 


furnishing an abundance of 
drill and test material ready 
for the pupil’s use; sold at 
a price every boy and girl can 
afford to pay. 


These books have a nation-wide 

sale. The English books are now 

in use in more than four thousand 
cities. 


SEATWORK 

These books contain definitely organized 

material whose purpose is to help chil- 

dren to the mastery of the basal reader. 

PRIMER SEATWORK. 64 pp.; 25¢ post- 
paid, 

First GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING, Part I. 48 pp.; 20¢ 
postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING. 48 pp.; 20¢ postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING, Part II. 48 pp.; 20¢ 
postpaid. 

THIRD GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING. 64 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 
FourtH GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING. 72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 
Happy Hour Prosgects No. 1 (for 
second or third grade). 64 pp.; 15¢ 

post paid. 

THE Primary Worp Book (for sec- 
ond or third grade). 64 pp.; 25¢ 
post paid. 

ENGLISH 


Drawings, cartoons, speciallexercises are 
designed to help the pupil overcome 
troublesome points in the English 
course. 


SEcOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 


WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 


postpaid. 

FourtH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Blank-filling exercises are offered to 

supplement and enrich the material of 

the basal text. 

SHarP’s LANGUAGE PRACTICE, for the 
fourth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ postpaid. 

SHarp’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TEsTs, 
for the fifth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ post- 
paid. 

SHARP’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TEs?s, 
for thesixth grade. 64 pp., 15¢ post- 
paid. 

Suarp’s ENGuisH Exercises, for the 
seventh grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 

SHARP’s ENGLISH EXERCISES, for the 
eighth grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 


ARITHMETIC 

A systematic and methodical series of 

lessons in number work is provided for 

the second grade. 

WoRK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND. 

72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 

This series of books furnishes an abun- 

dance of drill and test material ready for 

the pupil to use. 

STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Tests, seven books for grades 2 
through 8; each book, 128 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

GEOGRAPHY 

By various plans and devices, the pupil 

is aided in his study of geography. 

Stupy Guipe LEssoNs IN GEOGRA- 
PHy. Book I, the United States. 
128 pp.; 40¢ postpaid. 

Srupy GuipE LESSONS IN GEOGRA- 
pHy. Book II, South America. 
72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED If you are not 
entirely satisfied. Copies will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING Co. 
1808 WASHINGTON AvE., St. Louis, Mo. 
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munity entertainments. So _ inter- 
ested were the boys in the construc- 
tion of the gym that they volun- 
teered to go to school six days a week 
in order to work on it. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
William John Cooper has reorganized 
his Bureau to make it function as an 
agency for research rather than ad- 

| ministration. 


The Elementary English Review 
has been adopted by the National 


| Council of Teachers of English as 


| their official organ in the field of ele- | 


| mentary school English. The journal 
is edited by C. C. Certain of Detroit. 


| joyed 


In a survey recently conducted 
among 65,000 employed boys in con- 


] 


The Happy Hour Readers 


tinuation schools of New York State 


four out of five—83%, to be exact— 
listed motion pictures and the theatre 
as one form of amusement they en- 
in leisure hours, 77% men- 


| tioned athletic sports, and 64% gave 





reading as a favorite recreation. 
—_— ——<e— —— 
The managing director of the 


Toronto Convention and Tourist As- 


sociation, Inc., who saw an advance | 


copy of the February Rotogravure 


pages on Canada, has called our at- | 


tention to the fact that in Plate VII 
we understate the attendance at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. In 
fourteen days, not “many thousands” 
but more than two million persons 
visit this remarkable fair, which is 
held annually in Toronto. 


ae: 

We have just received the follow- 
ing letter: “On opening my copy of 
the Normal Instructor for January 
and reading the Rotogravure Sec- 
tion, Plate VI, I noticed that you 
refer to Port-au-Prince as the capi- 
tal of Trinidad. Now Trinidad is 
my island home, a fact of which I am 
very proud. The capital of Trinidad 
is Port-of-Spain. Will you please 
correct same, and oblige, Yours very 
respectfully, Helena Sifontes.”— 


| 





We are glad to make this correction. | 


Port-au-Prince is the of 


Haiti. 


capital 
——————— 


sion announces an open competitive 
examination for Specialist in Re- 
search, at a beginning salary of 
$4,600 a year. Applications must 
| be on file with the Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than 
February 19. The examination is to 
fill a vacancy under the Federal 
| Board for Vocational Education and 
| vacancies occurring in other similar 
positions. Competitors will be rated 
wholly on education and experience 
and on publications or reports filed 
by them. For further information, 
address the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. 





Hospital Laboratory Work 


Anideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
Aprillst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrae. 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to th. 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem t, 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome tas! 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. B 
this method the child is led from individual sentep. 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuoy; 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted fron 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s cop. 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 
words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year's 
work so that the little reader will start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 

The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
and lesson is illustrated in color. 

If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. A 
supplementary readers they offer material well grad 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book I1—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 

Book Ill —For First Half 
Book IV—For Second Half 
7] 

PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 
18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from 
Above Prices on Orders for 
15 cr More Copies. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA 


COLONIAL LIFE 
AMERICA 


TRAVELS: IN-MANY- LANDS i 


SOUTH 
AMERIA 





MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 


LINA M. JOHNS 
MAY AVERILL 


IN 











HARRY A FRANCK 
































\i \ 


The Latest Owen Books 


for Supplementary Reading 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. (Gr. 6-8 and H. S.) 256 p. Cloth..$1.5l 
Travels in Many Lands Series. Harry A. Franck. (Grades 5-7.) 








China. 256 pages. Cloth.............. ee cs 20 
Japan. 256 pages. Cloth.......... ine MH 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth.. 9 
South America. 320 pages. Cloth.............-0............. os = 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. (Gr. 5-7.) 192 p. Cloth. 80 
Boyhood Stories of famous American men. : 30 

When They Were Girls. Moore. (Gr. 5-7.) 192 pages. Cloth........--. woe 
Girlhood Stories of famous American women. " 

Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. (Gr. 4-6.) 192 p. Cloth. 8 
The Story of America Series. (Grades 4-7.) New Historical Readers. . 
I. The Age of Discovery. Coffman. 160 pages. Cloth......... ; "3 

II. New World Settlement. Coffman. 142 pages. Cloth.........------ *) 
III. Growth of the Colonies. Coffman. 144 pages. Cloth.....-..---- ae 


128 p. CL -@ 
f 


IV. Colonial Life in America. Tillinghast and Colman. 
Sentinels of the Sea. Francis C. Owen. (Gr. 5-8 and H.S.) 128 p. Cloth. 


Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, etc. 72 


Nuts and Citrus Fruits. Owen and Ramsay. (Gr. 5-7.) 128 pages. Cl. r 
Moths and Butterflies. Johns and Averill. (Gr. 2-3.) 128 pages. Cloth. "2 
Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. (Grades 3-5.) 128 pages. Cloth... - 


Above Prices are for Single Copies a In quantities of 10 or more 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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| Sell Records a Queer Way 


So people tell me, because I will gladly send to any person who sends me his name and address, a selection of ten records abso- 


lutely ON TRIAL, entirely at my risk. Choose any records you 


Furthermore, I positively insist that you return the records to 
three or four times as much. Don’t be “sorry” for me, but shoot 
ynless the records are better, clearer and richer in tone than any 


I have built a million-dollar business in records on just these 


want. 


ers, and making them the sole judge of whether or not these records will cost them even one cent. 


I have built these records to give you pleasure, enjoyment and some real honest good times for months and years to come. 


me at once, if they are in any way inferior to records that sell for 
the records back and let me stand the postage expense both ways, 
records you have ever before had, at any price. 


“queer” methods, trusting absolutely in ‘the honesty of my custom- 


I’ve 


tried to study the wishes and tastes of the great music-loving public and I’ve collected, in this list below, the very CREAM of my 
entire catalog. All the records are electrically recorded—and nearly all of them have been done within the last few months, and 
are in the very latest and best style of the present day. 


ae all in the standard ten-inch size with music on both sides 


They 





BIG CITY BLUES 


MOANIN’ LOW 
SLEEPY VALLEY 





TIP TOE THRU THE TULIPS 
LETTER EDGED IN BLACK 
WHERE THE RIVER SHANNON FLOWS 
"LEVEN CENT COTTON 

I WISH I WAS SINGLE AGAIN 


Special List of BEST Sellers 


IF I HAD A TALKING PICTURE QF YOU 
I’M A STERN OLD BACHELOR 








and play on any phonograph, just like 75-cent records. 


include the recent hits, as well as famous old favorites; and I’m 


willing to stake my last dollar that they are GOOD. 


Choose any ten records you want and simply write their 
catalog number on coupon below. 


Send no money. 


See terms 


oncoupon and see how fully I protect you in every way. 


Popular Songs 


08 If I Had a Talking Picture 
of You 
I'm On My Way Back 
Home 


228 Hallelujah I’m A Bum 
The Dying Hobo 


“a6 Pagan Love Song 
I Know Better Now 


118 May I Sleep In Your Barn 
Tonight 
When I Saw Sweet Nellie 
Home 


“44 Me and My Shadow 
Sweet Hawaiian Kisses 


Sll Tip Toe Thru the Tulips 
That Terrific Gal of Mine 


ll Hand Me Down My Walk- 
ing Cane 
Captain Jinks 


"82 I'm a Stern Old Bachelor 
Please Go "Way and Let 
Me Sleep 


"151 Left My Gal In the 
Mountains 
Railroad Boomer 


16 ‘Leven Cent Cotton 
Little Empty Cradle 


491 My Song of the Nile 
Some One 


“12 Painting the Clouds with 
Sunshine 
That’s Like It Ought to Be 


344 You Only Want Me When 
You're Lonesome 
I'm Yearning For You 
AA2 Silver Threads Among the 
Gold 
In a Garden Rare 
"23 Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny 
Lone Trail Rose 


{173 Boston Burglar 
Cowboy’s Lament 
‘ 
2358 Are You Happy 
hesome Little Pal 


4] : 
{I ish I Was Single Again 
You Want to Find Love 


1266 


41038 


4116 


2363 


4124 


4117 


2384 


4125 


4131 
2386 


2447 


bo 
_ 
oe 
ou 


1769 


1445 


Jim Bludso 
Tired Mothers 


Sleep Baby Sleep (Yodel) 
Roll On Silvery Moon 


Magnolia 
Pick Me Out A Girlie 


Dream of Miner’s Child 
Bred In Old Kentucky 


Tell Mother I'll Be There 

Ben Bolt 

Girl I Loved In Sunny 
Tenn. 


Wanna Fall In Love Again 


Letter Edged in Black 
Ought to Be Home With 
Her Mother 


Here Am I 
Hearted 
Day You Went Away 


Broken 


Love Tale of Alsace-Lor- 
raine 
Found Best Gal of All 


Old Black Joe 
Dixie Land 


Where 
Flows 
Rose From Ireland 


River Shannon 


Hours I Spent With You 
Evening Brings Memories 


Tenting On Old 
Ground 
Oh Susanna 


Wreck of the Old 97 
Wreck of the Titanic 


My Ohio Home 
Alice of the Pines 


Camp 


Crossroads 
Just One Dearie 


When Summer Is Gone 
Cute Little Cutie 


Popular Dance 


Tip Toe Thru the Tulips 
A Little Lady 


Under the Moon 
If You Want to Find Love 


1785 


1450 


1739 


1763 


1700 


1451 


1741 


1467 


4164 


They 


If I Had A Talking Pic- 
ture of You 

Dreaming of You 

Big City Blues 

Wow Wow Blues 

Barbara 

Down Old Virginny Way 

Am I Blue 

Just Blues 


Moanin’ Low 

That’s What We’re Learn- 

ing at College 

Cradle of Love 

As Long As We Have Each 
Other 


I Love No One But You 
Wear A Little Smile 


Sleepy Valley 
Good Girl 


Charmaine 
I'll Be With You Dixie 


Lou 


Blues 
John Henry Blues 
St. Louis Blues 


Memphis Blues 
Beale Street Blues 


Yellow Dog Blues 
Hard Time Blues 
Varsity Drag 

Sure Enough Blues 


Mississippi Mud Blues 
I’m A One Man Gal 


Hawaiian 
Maui Aloha 
U-a Like No-a-like 
Mahina Malamalama 
Kawaha 
La Paloma 
Kawaihan 


Moana March 
A Night In Old 
With You 


Glow Worm 
Let Us Love Over Again 


Hawaii 


4068 


4186 


4190 


4216 


4192 


4176 


4137 


MUTUAL MUSIC CLUB, NIG2, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
send me on 10 days’ approval 10 records listed below b 
the 10 records arrive, | will pay 
from Boston), in full payment. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Any 10 
ecords 





Instrumental 


Arkansas Traveler 
Turkey In the Straw 


Dixie Favorites (Banjo) 
Medley Southern Airs 


Beautiful Ohio 
Estudiantina Waltz 


Sidewalks of New York 
O’Leahy’s Lullaby 


Blue Danube Waltz 
Skaters Waltz 
Poet and Peasant Over- 
ture 


Raymond Overture 


Melody In F 
Traumerei 


Whispering Hope 
Hearts and Flowers 


Under the Double Eagle 
King Cotton March 


Silver Threads Among the 
Gold 

When You and I 
Young Maggie 


Were 


$4.98 


Send No 


4215 When 
4255 Rufus 


4232 Button 











Money 


10 Days’ 


Approval 


Sacred 
4069 When the Roll Is Called 
Up Yonder 
Throw Out the Life Line 
4240 De Gospei Train Am 


Comin’ 
Jordan Am A Hard Road 
to Trabbel 


4075 Church In the Wildwood 


Voice of the Chimes 
They Ring the 
Golden Bells 

My Name 
There 


Comedy 


Is Written 


4231 Flanagan At Doctor’s 


Reilly Meet 
Takes A 


Casey and 
Green 
Trip 

Greetings in Bingsville 


4167 Preacher and the Bear 


Sting of the Bumble Bee 


4174 Casey Jones 


Waltz Me 
Willie 


Around Again 
Buster (Laughing 
Record ) 

Common Bill 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


y 
ostman a deposit of onl 
will then try the records 10 days in my own 

home, and if | am disappointed in them or 
find them in any way unsatisfactory 


You may 
numbers. When 
$1.98 (plus postage 


cataiog 





6 “> return them, and you agree to refund at 
Bj Zonce all that I have paid including my 
aa § postage expense for returning the s. 
e [Write 3 substitutes below to be shipped 
28 Lonly if other records are out of stock. 
= 9... = 2 
a e 

10.. 3 


IMPORTANT [_]} Place crossmark in 


square at left if you wish three 10-cent 


/ packages of steel needles included in your order; recommended 


for these records. 


Address ........ 


(Write Clearly) 





At very reasonable cost 
your school stimulate the interest of y 
wan ists . ith these fine Photogravure I’ 
ed), Lincoln 
” 





Framed Portraits 


Any of the 
black or brown frame complet 
securely packed for shipment, 


any three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—F amous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the 


at muderate cost wer 2.000 tithes, the must 
The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?’ 
Stuart (Van Dyck), 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Year 
oweum, The Forum, General 
The Gleaners (Millet), The H 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the 
the Farm (Troyon) Shepherdess and 
Galahad (Watt Sistine Madonna 
Lark (Breton) 
Spring (Coret), The Horse Shoer 
Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware 
mili (Van Ruysdael) 
Size 22 x 28 inches. 


Sheep 


$3.30; any five, $7.75, postpaid. 


you may now embellish the walls of 
r pupils in Amer- 
ot Wash- 
Woodrow Wilson and Warren 
(unframed), 


rtrait 


“ ye 22x28 inches Price each 
76 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


above framed in our handsome 22-inch Solid Oak, 


te will frame and gl 
each $3.90; any two 


old masters and modern painters 
as well A series of the highest grade reproductions, 
ar being: 
F 1 (Holmes), 
Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
é s (Hofmann), ! 
on Horse 
(Bonher Madonna 
(Raphael), Return to 
(Lerolle), Sir 
(Raphael), Sons 
» Sower (Millet), Spirit of ‘7 
(Landseer), Stratford-on- 
(Leutze), The Wind 
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ass amd 


$7.50; 


furnished 
Baby 


the Co 
(Faed), 


Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two, $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 


Each (unframed), $1.75; 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
securely packed for shipment, each 
$4.16; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. 


to cost of each.) 


subject, picture complete with frame and gla 


hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents 


s and ready to hang, 


Special Picture Catalog mailed free 


February Posters to Color and Build Up 





AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN PICTURES 


Set No 
Set No 


Set No 


x il in 
Directions 


Sx 10 in 
of black 
No. 570 











CHICAGO 








from favorite stories. 


ii $I 


have a copy! It is 


NATIONAL POSTERS: 
different poster 


NATIONAL POSTERS 9x12 in Actual size of drawings is 8x 8% in., 
| word story printed at the bottom of each sheet. 

| coloring are also given 

| Columbus 
| 4 Pilgrims 
Set No. 3—Washington Set No, 7—-Roosevelt 

Price, per set (16 episodes) 60 cents. 
HEALTH POSTERS TO COLOR—JI2 new pictures, 8% x11 
correct diet, cleanliness, 
Directions 


Franklin 


in., Hlustrating 
exercive, ete 


Sx 10 in., 


American History in Pictures 


ts of sixteen episodes each 


Set No. 5—Lincoin 
Set No. 6 (jrant 


for coloring 


paper. Attractive, easy designs to cut 


made to stand up, for sand table, etc 


No. 581. Price 4 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL" 








any two, 


(If 


Seven 
on printed sheets 
with a 150 
Suggestions for 


sleep and rest, outdoor 
No. 560... Price 25 cents. 
SAFETY FIRST POSTERS TO COLOR—1!12 new pictures, 8% 
emphasizing the correct things to do to avoid accidents 
for coloring No. 
SIMPLE SILHOUETTES TO CUT AND PASTE-—12 sheets, 
(ver seventy-five outline drawings on the white side 
silhouette 


Price 26 cents. 


gaeiegemenens : . Price 25 cents. 
TOY SHOP ANIMALS TO STAND UP——12 animals, printed on 
white cardboard, 
Set includes dog, cat, rabbit, tiger, elephant, etc. 
tions for coloring and cutting. Wo. 2 
STORYLAND POSTERS TO BUILD UP—Six outlined 
Mounting and colored paper to build up posters supplied. 
FURNISHING THE HOME POSTERS TO BUILD UP—No. 580 

Our 1830 Catalog of Books and School Materials mailed free upon request, 
a guide book to the best of everything 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


Complete direc- 
Price 35 cents. 
victures 
cents. 

Price 40 cents. 
Every teacher should 














Special Offer of Juvenile 


Classics 


Helen's Babies Hans Brinker 
Alice in Wonderland Treasure Island 


Gulliver's Travels Heidi 


These books are 5'4 x7*4 inches, well printed, 
stiff cloth bound backs, ranging from 203 to 254 
pages. Your pupils can earn this set by selling 
one gross of our special pencils. Cash price 
$2.75 postpaid. Order now while we can make 
you this low price. 


YATES BOOK COMPANY, 

6625 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send us postpaid one gross of your special pen- 
cila imprinted “Sold for SCHOOL LIBRARY 
FUND." My pupils and I agree to sell these 
at bc each, and when the proceeds are remitted, 
you agree to mail me the above set of six books 
postpaid. 


Teacher's Name 
No, & St. or Rura! Route 
Town and State..... 


Name of school or district 


HEALTH 


for Young Children 


Is This the Series You Have Been 
Looking For ? 
Silent Reading — Desk Work 
16 “Stories” 


Health and Color in Silent Reading 
by Dr. Dorothy Child, 


Special Assistant, Division of Medical 
Inspection, Public Schools, Phila., Pa. 





FOR KINDERGARTEN, I, Il, AND SPECIAL 











Provides 16 lessons 
or group of 


65c per set of 160 sheets: for mroup 
ORDER 2 sets for 20 children, 3 sets for 30. 


CHILD HEALTH SERIES, 
5022 Morris St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 














We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 














February—Month of 
Special Occasions 


Lincoln’s Birthday— 
Washington's Birthday 
St. Valentine’s Day— 
National Song Week. 


ELECT your entertainment 

materials for these special oc- 
casions where there is a large 
variety from which to pick—The 
Practical Drawing Company’s 
1929-30 Teachers’ Catalog. 

If you do not have a copy, 
write for it at once. 


Address Nearest Office 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 So. Lamar St., 1315 So. Mich. Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas Chicago, Illinois 




















623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 

| are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
| the front of this issue. 











What is the origin of the proverb, 
“He who hath lost his reputation is a 
| dead man among the living’”?—New 
| York. 

This is an old Spanish proverb, 
but the exact origin is not known. 





| 





Has the government turned over its 
public lands to the states in which such 
| lands are located?—North Dakota. 
| The question of turning the public 
lands over to the states has been 
seriously considered and this may be 
done, but as yet Congress has not 
| passed any acts with such intent. 
How much money is being collected 


in the United States as gasoline tax?— 
Virginia. 





Gasoline taxes for the first six 
months of 1929, according to the | 
Bureau of Public Roads, were about 
$175,000,000.00. Tax was collected 
on 5,693,872,000 gallons, the average | 
tax being 3.07 cents per gallon. 

What was the original meaning of | 
the syllable “dun” which appears in the 
names of many places in the British 
Isles?—Canada. 

The general meaning is “hill for- 
tress.” “Don” and “dun” have the 
same original meaning, “don” being 
used more extensively as a suffix and 
| “dun” usually as a prefix. “London” 
is said to have been applied first to 
the fortified hill on which St. Paul’s 
Cathedral now stands. 





Who said, “Discontent is the spur of 
imagination, the incentive to better 
work, the mountain of progress up 
which, from height to height, civiliza- 
tion has climbed to where now with 
shining face she stands still pointing 
upward to heights unknown” ?—Indiana. 

This quotation is from a speech on 
Social Discontent delivered by John | 
William Griggs, ex-Governor of New 
Jersey, at the 128th annual banquet 
'of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
| State of New York, November 17, 
| 1896, Griggs afterward became 
| Attorney-General in the cabinet of 
ce McKinley. 








When was the first election held in 
America?—Tennessee. 


It is believed that the first election 
| held in America was to choose dele- 
| gates to attend the Virginia legisla- 
tive assembly in 1619. The exact 
date of this election is not known. 
John Winthrop was elected governor 
'of Massachusetts on May 18, 1631, 
that being the earliest specifically 
dated election recorded in American | 
colonial history. 


How are tuna fish caught?—Wash- 
ington. 

Tuna or “tunny” fish, also known | 
as “albacore” and “horse-mackerel,” 
| are caught in a variety of ways. The 
larger specimens are sometimes har- 
pooned. They are also angled for 
from small launches, a large spoon 
hook sometimes being used. An- 
other method of catching the tuna 
'is by trawling, in which a bag- 
| shaped net is dragged along the bot- 





























Teacher and pupil w 

smiles if they 4 Were a 
view Books in preparing for exam) 
nations. By studying these pas 
questions with answers  exani. 
nations will have happy endings. 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from 1 
ofticial examinations, with complete answe 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of gym 
tions asked and the nature of answers require 
Conveniently arranged and systematized, — &» 
preparing test questions. Excellent for cla 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. Er 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of 4 
states, : 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th Ano 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


—Agriculture —Drawing 
—Arithmetic —Geography Peni 
~ Bookkeeping ~Grammar 


Physiology 
t , S. Histor Reading 
—Eng. Composition ne a Arithmetic . 
~Mus 





ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


Agriculture —Constitution -Orthogra 
Algebra —Drawing - obey 
Arithmetic —Geography Physical Geograpm 
Bookkeeping -—Grammar Physiology 
Botan - ary —Psychology 
Civil v't —Literature — Reading 
i —Music —Theory of Teaching 








The books contain both questions and answey 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. § 
quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33 
each. 25 or more, 30¢ each 50 or mor 
28ce each. 100 or more, 25¢ each, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Welare sure these books will please you-so mn 
bat we will let you have them on trial, ine 
cate the books you need and enclose yo 
check. If at the end of 10 days you aren 
fully satisfied, you may return the books sm 
we will gladly refund your money. 


Wy warp PUBLISHING C0. 


<@ PE OLN MINT le 








374 Bird Pictures 


=~ InBeautiful 


Colors 


Exact Repro- 
ductions from 
Nature. 
Size 7x9 inches 
Suitable for mounting 
: or framing 


Every school, i 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
this set. Buy 4 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 
you have the com- 
plete set. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson 
Mumford pictures (an _ extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de 
scribed below. Use the coupon 
With each order we will send Joseph 

















Blue Jay 


H. Dodson’s interesting book, 4 
Bird Friends and How to W® 
Them.’’ 


FREE Dodson's Reference-Index lists 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, “ 
mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, = 
Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies. Se 

for a copy. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

(] Please send me your 33 selected bird pit 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

(CJ Please send your Reference-Ind 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures. 
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among certain classes and in certain 
cities. It was prohibited in all epis- 
copal and archiepiscopal cities, as 
well as in the city of Paris and with- 
in a radius of twenty miles of the 
capital. However, the Edict did give 
the Huguenots a more favorable 
status and it certainly may be con- 
sidered to mark a distinctly pro- 
gressive step in the promotion of 
religious liberty. 


tom of the sea, the bag being from 
seventy to one hundred feet long, 
narrowing toward the closed end. 
At times tuna are readily caught 
with artificial bait, but the large size 
of the fish—some specimens weigh 
yg much as fifteen hundred pounds— 
makes it difficult to “land” them. 
Often many hours are required to 
conquer the fish after it has been 
hooked. 

What is the present political status 
of Wurtemberg, formerly an independ- 
ent kingdom ?—Virginia. 

For some time previous to the era 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, Wurtem- 
berg was a rather insignificant 
duchy. In 1806, by the favor of 
Napoleon, the title of the ruler was 
changed from duke to king and more 
territory was added to the country, 
the altered status being confirmed by 
the Congress of Vienna. Wurtem- 
berg became a part of the German 
Empire on its foundation in 1871, 
but remained a kingdom. At the 
cose of the World War in 1918 and 
upon the establishment of the Ger- 
man Republic, the Wurtemberg 
monarch abdicated and the country 
became one of the states in the Re- 





Does Japan maintain a system of 
compulsory military service?—Oregon. 

Japan maintains a system of uni- 
versal and compulsory service in 
the army and navy. Liability be- 
gins at the age of twenty and ex- 
tends until the age of forty. Those 
physically capable of bearing arms 
are divided into two classes, the 
“fit” and the “absolutely fit.” From 
the latter class are drawn those 
necessary for the first-line army. 
They serve in the ranks for two 
years and then in the reserve for 


being called out for one three-week 
period of training as first-line re- 
serves. These men go into the sec- 
ond line for ten years and then pass 
to the home defence army where 


public. they remain until they reach the 
What was the Edict of Nantes?—| age of forty. Men in the second- 
Maine. line army are usually called out for 


This was a French Edict dated 
April 15, 1598, promulgated for the 
purpose of giving to the Huguenots 
equal political rights with the Cath- 
olics. Public offices were thrown 
open to them. They were not given 
complete religious freedom, for the 
Edict permitted the exercise of the 
Huguenot form of worship only 


only one three-week training period. 
A supplementary reserve is com- 
posed of the “absolutely fit” not 
taken for the first-line army and as 
many of the “fit” as the authorities 
deem essential to the nation’s wel- 
fare. A portion of this supple- 
mentary reserve is called out for a 
short period of training. 











When your class comes to 
Geography ...make it more 
worth while with PICTUROL 


Insure pupil interest this way ! 
JUST SEND THE COUPON 














five years and four months, usually | 





The study of the earth and its in- 
habitants, the relation of the pupil 
to the world and the people who 
live on it . , . that is the study of 
Geography. A difficult subject to 
teach—but the enfolding of an age- 
old romance when taught with the 
aid of Picturol. 


Picturol is an unusually efficient 
“eography teaching tool. For it 
brings to pupils in picture form, 
all the facts of geographical impor- 
tance that they must know. Brings 
to them knowledge in a vivid, fas- 
cinating form. Makes facts usually 
considered dry and uninteresting, 
leap to life before their eyes. 
Makes it easier for them to master 
- easier to remember. 


Picturol can help you teach Geog- 
raphy. A simple projector, operat- 
ing from any convenient light 
socket or battery ... it is safe, 
simple to operate and inexpensive. 


A wealth of Geographical material 
' available in the form of still 


filmslides covering every phase of 
Geography. With each set comes 
a convenient teaching manual. 
Write now for complete data on the 
new, comprehensive United States 
Geography Set and other film- 
slides that will make your geog- 
raphy teaching simpler and more 
productive. Send the coupon at 
once, please. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., | 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
Dept. N.I. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Send this C ! 
| Society for Visual Education, Inc., 

Dept. N. I. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
| Please send me free full details on how 

Picturol Filmslides can help me in teach- 
| ing Geography. Also send along list of 

Filmslides available. 
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t costs you 
nothing to 
|THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
-and now you get 


Your First Book | 
FREE: | 


GREAT many people (we 
know) have been on the 
verge of joining the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This special offer 
is made, frankly, to overcome this pro- 
crastination by making it worth while 
for you not to delay longer. We sug- 
gest simply that you get full informa- 
tion at once about what the Book-of-the- 
Month Club does for you, and then de- 
cide once for all whether you want to 
join. The mere fact that more than 
100,000 judicious book-readers already 
belong to the organization—that they 
represent the elite of the land in every 
profession and every walk of life—that 
not a single one was induced to join by 
a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply 
reading the facts about what the Club 
does for book-readers—all these are in- 
dications that it is worth your while at 
least to get these facts as quickly as 
possible, and then (if you want to) join 
and get your first book free. You as- 
sume no obligation in sending the cou- 
pon below for full information. 











Six distinguished foreign 
authors now serve as an 
International Advisory 
Committee for the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. The 
function the individuals in 
this foreign group perform 
is to keep our judges ad- 
vised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, 
each in his own country. 
The Committee consists of : 


FOR ENGLAND: ; 
H. G. Wells a 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 


Andre Maurois 


FOR GERMANY and i. 
AUSTRIA: ‘“ 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 








' © 
Seidel Canb’ Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen 4 
de rman , fen Canheld Morley White j 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 













BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 









a hl 
members through Book -of -the-Month C! 


lub( Canada) Limited 









































and valuable 


PREMIUM 
FREE) 


DISCOVERED! A dig- 
nified means of raising 
money for the Team, the 
Playground, the Band, 
Uniforms, etc. We send § 
you a gross of SUPER- ff 
FINE PENCILS for # 
only $4.25 (regular 5c 
quality), with your own 
school name engraved 
in gold color on each 
pencil. Sell them to 
the children at 5c 
each, or let the 
pupils sell them 
outside the school 
for any fund— 

everybody uses 
pencils—and 
net nearly $3 
on each gross! 
This plan 
makes the 
school inde- 


Superfine 
Pencils 

are regular 
5e quality, 
high grade, 
7'* inches 
long, with 
firm, grooved 
lead ; hexagon 
shape, assorted 
colors, brass tip 
and red para 
eraser. Holda 
good poirt, and 
do not break eas- 
ily. Write the 
name of your school 
plainly —or the name 
of the fund, or slogan, 


pendent of up to 32 letters. We 
undignified guarantee correct 
“donations.” spelling on the pencils. 


Your money back i 
you are not entirely 
satished. We pay the 
postage. 

NEARLY $3 
PROFIT ON 


EACH GROSS 





With each gross of SUPERFINE 
PENCILS, your choice of these 
premiums: (1) Sharpener as illus- 
trated (2) Woman's or Man's 
style self-filling fountain pen (3) 


Five-foot U. S. Flag, sewed stripes. | 


State your choice. 


We guarantee correct 
spelling on each pencil 


THE 
DAYTON PENCIL CO. 
Dept. N-I 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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| McAndrew and Muzzey 
Vindicated 


Everyone knows that William Mc- | 
| Andrew, former superintendent of , 
schools in Chicago, was charged by 
Mayor Thompson with being unpa- | 
triotic, largely because Muzzey’s | 
| American History was used in the | 
| schools, and finally gave up his post | 
| rather than submit longer to politi- 
cal persecution. In Mr. McAndrew’s | 
trial—which one newspaper charac- 
terized as “circus ballyhoo”—John J. 
Gorman, the mayor’s lawyer spokes- 
man, described Dr. Muzzey’s book as 
“an insidious, vile lot of pro-British 
propaganda, utterly unfit to be put 
in the hands of our school children.” 
Similar charges were made over his 
signature. Dr. Muzzey promptly 
brought suit for libel, with the re- 
sult that now, according to the Chi- 
cago News, Gorman has tendered an 
“abject apology,” stating that he 
signed a letter written by another 
man relating to the history book 
without having examined the book. | 
He has now read it and finds that he | 
“had no basis for casting such asper- 
sions.” The outcome is a complete 
public vindication of Dr. Muzzey’s 
patriotism, and of Mr. McAndrew’s 
—if such were needed. 

qoubiiiabiiiendinns 

An unusually practical travel 
folder is one which when spread out 
makes a map of the United States 
31x17 inches. The map has excellent | 
features besides its size. It is geo- 
graphically correct (the production | 
of a leading map-publishing con- 
cern), it shows all cities and leading 
towns, the highest mountains and 
mountain ranges, the National Parks 
and National Monuments, and the! 
| main lines of all important railroads 
| with emphasis on the Union Pacific 
| System. On the back of the map are 
pictures and informative text. The 
| fact that thirteen National Parks 
, are reached by the Union Pacific and 
its connections indicates the vast ex- 
tent of the system. For copies of 
the map-folder, address C. J. Collins, 








General Passenger Agent, Depart- 
|ment 26, Union Pacific System, 


| Omaha, Nebr. 
———¢—— 

A rotogravure brochure, “South- 
ern California Travel News,” giving 
one an excellent idea of many cities 
between St. Louis and California on 
the “Sunshine Way,” will be sent to 


teachers who request it, by the Mis- 


souri Pacific Railroad Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Hot Springs, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, El Paso, Tucson, 


Phoenix, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
as well as Carlsbad Cavern and other 
notable attractions on this route, are 
pictured in the brochure. 


!50 DRAWING LESSONS | 
| For 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades 


A Long Needed Art Aid 








The ARTCRAFT CLUB has made an envelope con- 
sisting of 50 varied lessons, including work in: 
DESIGN — ILLUSTRATING —INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
NATURE - COLO MEASURING 
POSTERS — LETTERING — HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
Also delightful projects for all the holidays : 


Columbus Day Christmas Lincoln's Birthday 
allowe'en Memorial Day Easter 
Thankagiving Mother's Day St. Valentine's Day 
Washington's Birthday 


Size 9 x 12 on durable sheets with color directions. 
With this envelope at hand you will be prepared 
to teach an interesting drawing lesson at any time 
during the school year. 

Envelope complete with 50 attractive 

and practical lessons for $1.00, 


|| The ARTCRAFT CLUB, 72 E. 86th St., N. Y. City_| | 
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A New Aid for | 


rimary | eachers 


320 large pages (7;x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special. 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 


Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 

a gut uage and Reading Lessons. 
STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Nature Study Seatwork and Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 


Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 


with interesting, constructive ideas, 


Reading Songs and Music Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
Stories Primary Fridays ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
Hundreds of Illustrations will help to emphasize these vital 
Bird Pictures in Full Color subjects in a pleasing manner. In 


addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the _ between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 

| be needed. 
| 
\ 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 














PRIN 








Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 


Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work o/ 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth- 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until March 1ith 
Simply fill out the coupon be 
low and mail it to us today 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 
er or not remittance accom 
panies your order. 
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734 inches 


[ 


] 
Primary Plans and $ 3:82 


Projects, postpaid, 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 


Order 
See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal Blank 
Instructor - Primary Plans in order blank below. 


Date 133 
CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, 





Cw 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 ! Both Only 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 ) =. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


Place cross (X) 
in one of the 


Squares at right my address given below. Price $3.60. 
whether you > 2 . ?Te stnaid, te 
only or the" |_| Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpai®. 


bock and the my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
magazine. > . — > year at 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one ye: 
your special combination price of $4.90. 

Place cross (X) in one of the squares 


at right to indicate your preference 
as to payment. 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than March 15th, 1930. 





If you have subscribed to 
Normal Instructor - Primary 


Plans during this schoolyear | N&Me............................-.cccccccccsceeceeccccecceseeeeccccsncencennncenssoesooeon™ — 
and wish to amend your 

order now to include the In- 

structor Plan Books, place} Post Office...................cccccececcceeececeeeececeesee* . 


cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- 
ditional, cash with order. 








gS ere State..." 














Se 
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No. 106. 





| March’s February Page 


ty Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


No. V468. No. V469. 




















Crepe Paper Borders. . Red Satin Heart Boxes. 
















ecial- Seasonable crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, streamers, etc, Make effective deco- Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and having red satin cushion tops, When filled 
rations where the wider crepe can not be successfully used. Designs printed on white crepe in natural colors. with small candies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Valentine favor, Also appropriate as gifts for both adults 
—_ In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Order by number. and children We list three sizes of these Valentine souvenir boxes State number 
rying Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. wanted, 
FM an No. V1. Co and Hearts (vertical). Design similar to . No. = Size, 2 inches. Holds % ounce. Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
> May No. V2 ample, cents. 
ldren, No. V2. Cupids and Hearts (horizontal.) See illustration. No. HB90. Size, about 8 inches. Holds 1% ounces. Price, 90 cents per dozen, 
No. V4. Cupid’s Arrow and Hearts (horizontal). See cut. postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 
d No. 106. Sprays ot Cherries and Leaves, for Washington's No. HB120. Size, about 4 inches. Holds 4 ounces, Price, $1.20 per dozen, 
under Birthday See illustration, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 
with HEART STREAMER No. V41. Cut-out decorative border CANDY HEARTS. Miniature bright red candy hearts, cinnamon flavor Ideal for 
z Out- with streamer and hearts all neatly die-cut from red crepe pa- filling Heart Boxes or other favors. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 
| and per. See illustration eoler a on inches wide and 10 ft. long. No. V41 
Price, 10 cents per fold; . per dozen folds, postpaid. No. HB9O. P . . . 
atriotic Novelties and Badges. 
h has ° , SOUVENIR HATCHETS No. W1012. Miniature Washington Hatchets artistically made of 
artist Dennison s Crepe Papers. cardboard, having bright red Bemenee head with gitvered edges and pretty blue handle, A real 
' ne . - » . we patriotic souvenir, as pin attached and may be worn either as a badge 
de M. i DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Avesopsiote designs for February. only wee or fastened to the table decorations. Size, 2x4 inches. Price, 12 cents 
Lang. <_< te a el | per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 2 cents. 
No ‘yae7 D: pi G ‘ ga : . ; oe WASHINGTON HATCHETS No. W2090. A regular size Hatchet, 5 x 10 inches. Made of 
' ae veer : aneing Girt. aoe out. _ No. P558. American Fagle and tri-color strong a having a hammer wend with silvered edges and blue handle. The handle is 
es by “ 2 — - SETAC, sunburst. hollow and will hold small candies. May be used for drills, exercises, or for decorative pur- 
eplete Ne. Varo. io cn Gee te a No. P5641. Tri-color Drape. poses. Price, 90 cents per dozen, postpaid, Sample, 12 cents. No. W2088. 
ideas. illustration. , ‘ P56O. Tri-color Stripes (wide) CANDIES. For filling above hatchets, ete. Pricé, 40 cents per pound, postpaid, 
Stor- No. P26. Stars and stripes. See illus- No. P21 T i-color Stripes (narrc a } wy —, Bepalatane red, white and biue stars. 
- tration. ¢ Eri-color Suripes seadeiaceadh de ed Candy Cherries. Natural size and pure fruit flavor. 
= Price, 30 cents per fold, $2.50 per dozen folds, assorted designs, postpaid. RAvenet M+ ee ~ 9 wee. vigcinsten oy - trom art beard. : PA ashes te length, and 1% 
PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality « » an above ottA eslars. Whe mt fs inches across head. as red, white and blue head and white handle, winted both sides, For table decoration, 
ae strips, this crepe makes very ge oe ~ a B= and auditorium souvenirs, and place cards. Packed 8 Hatchets in a box. Price, 0 cents per box, postpaid. 
tories. decoration. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long State color wanted. , APERIOAN CNtELD No. wet. igs 2% PA 2% inches, Cut from art 
q ante ations ue yoard, printed in red, white and blue, ‘or table decoration, souvenirs, place 
ndless a Coe t or 11. White. No. 52. National Blu cards and badges. Packed 8 Shields in a box, Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 
much rice, cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. _ LINCOLN MAUL AND WEDGE No. 14010. Design similar to ilinstration, 
uctior imprinted on white cardboard in blue ink, Size, 2% x 1 inches, Have the 
° . children cut these out and then tie on bow of red ribbon—making a very pretty 
hands Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals. tri-colored souvenir, Price, 10 cents per dozen Souvenirs with ribbon, postpaid. 
ween- ; . ’, . a é 4 PAPER PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper, and 
Most appropriate Valentine decoration for ecards, envelopes, felders, ete. All are cut-out No. L4010. mounted on a large pin; resembles a flag flying. A splendid souvenir, Price, 
° desigus and gummed. Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. 15 cents dozen; $1.60 per gross, postpaid. 
the- N° V470 ; ~~ - ge; $ p P SILK PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made o silk 1% x2 inches, Very dainty and fine 
excep- a A Sete BEeerTs. ~ ah, 108 hearts - box. Price. 15 cents per dozen; $1.50 per gross, postpaid. 
0. . - Wwe inch, 0 hearts in box, 
yn of No. 11. RED HEARTS. *% inch, 50 hearts in box. 
_— No. 18. RED HEARTS. 2 inches, 20 hearts in box. New Mechanical Valentines. 
“ 0. . . 2 inches, 15 hearts in box. 
asions No. 41. RED CUPIDS. 1% inches, 24 cupids in box. No. V102. LITTLE GOO-GOO EYES. Darling little boys and 


*imary No. 42. GOLD CUPIDS. 1% inches, 18 cupids in box. girls with great big movable eyes. 3% inches high. See iilustra- 








may No. 38. RED CUPIDS. 3 inches, 18 cupids in box. tion. 2 cents each. 
. No. 39. GOLD CUPIDS. 3 inches, 12 cupids in box. 

No. 43. CUPID AND HEART SEALS. 24 seals in box. No. V202. VALENTINE FLOWERS AND FRUITS. An 
No. 44. VALENTINE SEALS. White embossed on red with French edge. 24 seals in box amusing series of cards representing Roses, Lilies, Tulips, ete., and 

ed No. 16. AMERICAN FLAG. ™% inch, 50 seals in package. Plums, Peaches, Apples, etc. Valentine greetings appear across the 

No. . WASHINGTON. § Tri-color shield with head in cameo effec als in package. face of the flower or fruit, and within is inscribed clever sentiments 
No. 46. LINCOLN. § Tri-color shield with head in cameo effect, 25 se: in package with reference to the design itself. Just the thing for parties, so- 
No. 47. HATCHET AND CHERRY TREE STUMP. In natural colors, 25 seals in package. cials, etc.; also pleasing to the children. 2 cents each. 





No. V302. VALENTINE ROCKERS. A new assortment of 






. ‘ . eut-out cards, which stand alone and rock The series includes 
mount Folding Tissue Valentines. ponies, clephante, beers, dogs, ete., with cunning children, astride No. V302. 
vem_==carrying alentine messages, ee illustration nteresting 
a fe. cvs. BOYS, BRAVE Ano BOLD... Brave little for the kiddies. 2 cents each. ; 
} ac with folding tissue hats or hearts, etc, Stand abou , . 4 “ 
he 200 inches. Have easel back. Assorted designs. Each with some _ No. V402. CIRCUS VALENTINES. Something different in 
part made of tolding tissue paper Very pleasing. With i a: Sy and puarentest * o's The Cireus ro, cee 
year. envelopes. 6& cents each. sion, Mr. and Mrs, Monkey, Trained Elephant, ete., in real cireus 
rt that No. TV205. GIRLS, GRACEFUL AND GAY. Charm- poses. Amusing to the children. 2 cents each. 
ork of ing little maids with folding tissue skirts, bonnets, or parasols. No. V502. WRITING VALENTINES. A clever new number 
ialists Same size and style as above Children are delighted with showing children writing on blackboard or slate and then erasing, 
rth these cunning valentines With envelopes. 6& cents each. see cut. Unique and sure to please. 2 cents each. 
60 is ‘ >. Ywese. BIGeER An® perren VaL.enrenne. oR Vv103. Svasen apex val sarees. A Ween new ind 
- . Similar to the above numbers but larger ain] more attractive 0 alentine, pleasing to a ages, Six different designs, standing 
i No. TV105. No. TV2065. Average size 5x 8 and & x 5 inches. All the designs are good No. V6502. about 4 inches high and each having one figure with a neck stretch 
and equally attractive, some part of each design is made of of over an inch See illustration. So much fun to stretch the 





: om Gemee Penee. The dancers with folding tissue skirts, the nurse we — 
ter » Gwarts with folding tissue basket, boys and girls with folding tissue flowers, ave 
easel back. With envelopes. 10 cents each. No. TV310. 


“rubber-neck’s” neck. Will stand alone. 3 cents each, 
No. V205. JAZZ ORCHESTRA. The leader of the orchestra 





















cash and five jazz boys with their musical instruments. Movable, giving 
3 you the action of playing Any one makes a very pleasing valentine 
- La V l 4 The set of six different designs makes a complete orchestra Six 
—_ ce alentines. inches high, each in an envelope, See illustration, 6 cents each. 
15t No. V405. FUNNY ANIMALS A ‘ vari . 
, i esigns , ‘ 2 . . . A wide and varied assortment 
on be No. Lv1. Cunning designs of boys and girls, ome of animals doing clever antics All have movable parts and will 
heart-shaped, some like illustration All are double val- “ 
y : , a stand alone A very attractive number and one of our best sellers 
today entines embossed in colors and gold, with rococo edges, . . I 
to you and each has an attractive picture and appropriate verse See illustration, With envelopes. 6 cents each. 
heth- wrinted within. Sizes, 3% x3% and 2% x 3% inches, No. V605. AROUND THE WORLD VALENTINES. Five- 
whe Vith envelopes. 1 cent each. inch Globes, each with a picture of an attractive child and a mov- 
accom- able part showing the methods of encircling the Globe, auto, ship, 


No. LV3. Similar to the above, but mueh larger and 
more elaborate In the center of each valentine is an at- 
tractive picture of a pretty little boy or girl See illustra- 


aeroplane, ete See illustration Each in an envelope. 68 cents 
each. 


tion. This is surrounded by a lace effect of hearts, flow- No. V805. MERRY MAIDS. Dainty little ladies, coquettish, 
ers, butterflies, etc.. embossed in loveliest colors and gold. bashful, ete., with stunning costumes Designs are varied : Nee cut, 
g Co. All are double with a cunning picture and pleasing Movable parts A very pleasing valentine novelty With enve- 


lopes. §& cents each. 

No. V906. LOVING LADS. Gallant little men on the quest 
of love Shy. sentimental and many pleasing assortments See 
illustration Movable parts. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. V1005. LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. Industrions little 
girls, busy with the activities of keeping house, some are washing 
clothe washing windows, using vecinm cleaner, preparing meals, 
ete These Valentines have extra joints, thereby giving double action 


valentine greeting within Sizes 5%x5% and 
4% x6% inches With = envelopes 3 cents 
each. 


No. LVS. A real paper lace valentine. Charm- 
ing designs richly embossed in colors and gold. 
Lovely little children peer out through the lace pa 
per mats See illustration (ther attractive de 
signs and appropriate sentiments appear on the inside Sizes, 

‘ 5 a 











5% x6%. 5% x5% and 4x6%_ inches Many pleasing Several parts movable. Kach in an enselope, §& cents each. 
designs. With envelopes. & cents each. No. V1105. LITTLE SPORTSMEN. Happy little children, 
“—— enjoying outdoor sports, a My autoing, golfing, ne, — and 
playing fireman. Same double action as above Several parts mov- 
‘ i able. Will stand alone. Each in an envelope. 6 cents each. 
3 Valentine Cards. No. V1110. ANIMAL PLAYMATES. = Two cunning doggies, 
No. VC21. Cunning little cards Twelve different designs, kittens, ete., playing together. All have eyes or other parts movable 
similar to Sosteetion. Ail are eub-ent eure sate to attractive Most interesting to the children, With envelopes. 0 cents each. 
d, to colors, and have easel back to stand alone Fine assortment No. V1210. BIG HEAD VALENTINES. Mechanical valen 
1 cent each. tines, & inches high, having big heads with eyes, ears and tongue 
movable Very striking. See illustration. Big value, Each in an 
to No. VC32. A new valentine card. Similar to No. VC21_ but envelope. 10 cents each. 
i, much larger, with twelve different designs, all having easel back No. V1310. CHILDREN AT PLAY. Large valentines, aver- 
crip- on a et to please. See illustration. With age size 9 x 7 inches, with rr least two Auras. a eo 
» at envelopes. cents each. movable, giving real action ‘ery entertaining fill produce lots 
of fur Each in an envelope. 10 cents each, 
No. VC43. A new Valentine Card Little Belles and their : me. yeate Busy BODIES Boys and girls very busy at 
Beaux Large red heart with cunning boy and girl in an amusing FM ns ctivities an, an playing baseball, golf, and checkers 
Valentine pursuit. See illustration Six different designs in the dencing “listening to. radio, traffic officer and ‘photographer These 
1) gag and ence — a hon “es a — Leng p Valentines have extra joints, thereby giving double action, Sev 
‘ No. Veas 5 come — 5 inches high, have easel bac ith envelopes. ‘ —— eral parts movable Seven inches high Will stand alone Fach 
‘ 4 No. VC32. No. V1210. in an envelope 10 cents each. 
_— All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
4 «é > >? M4 
twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 





Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 















aah — 
End Handwriting Confusion 
By This Remarkable New Method 


Conflicting, puzzling and confusing practises in the teaching of handwriting 


can now be replaced by a clear, sensible, easy-to-teach, graded method that fit: 
in with other studies and makes the subject of handwriting extremely interest- 
ing to pupils. 

This remarkable new method is known as Freeman's Correlated Handwriting 
System and achieves a fine, rapid and legible handwriting with the least ex- 
penditure of time and effort by both teacher and pupil. 


Freeman’s Correlated Handwriting 


involves the use of six teachers’ 
pendiums for pupils. 


manuals—one for each grade—and six com- 
They apply different subject matter, different methods: 

‘ and different standards in each grade, 
thereby fitting in with the child’s stage 
of development and his stage of learning 
as he progresses through school. 


Given to Teachers 


In order to acquaint all interested teach- 
ers with this easy, sensible, graded method 
of teaching hand-writing, we offer to send 
a teacher’s manual (regular price 25c) and 
one compendium, also full information re- 
garding Dr. Freeman's New System of Cor- 
related Handwriting all for 6 cents only, 
to pay postage. Write today, stating which 
grade is desired 


courew? 


re pawn woven a3 one 


oot 4 
fon at, 





The Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


hurehtll-Grindell 


Rote Song Books 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 

collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 
PRICES 

.35¢ per copy tecreation Songs for Upper Grades 


, 6, and 7 .50¢ per copy 
.45¢ per copy New Book 


. Songs for Sunday and Reli D 
Complete Set—7 Books.....$3.00 *°n8s for Sy ay ee 


Schools A5¢ per copy 
Ask your School Board to purchase a set 
Many are doing it. 










Book No. 1 
Books Nos. 2, 






3, 4, 







Teachers 
of these books for your room. 








PLAYLETS 
“The Awakening” and “A Visit to Fairyland” 


These playlets make very attractive programs for any school and the 
songs suggested are found in this series of rote song books. This makes 
it possible for several grades or an entire school to work together on the 
same program. The playlets will be given free with each set of books. 
Additiona! copi.s will be mailed for 15c¢ each. 











Operetta Operetta 
“ , “GRANDMOTHER'S 
“Tatiana = FLOWER GARDEN” 
Ser Bative School An operetta for the grades. Two 
acts—one stage setting. An ex- 






This operetta is full of lively songs and 
choruses from overture to finale. It takes 
in people of ALL AGES from Primary to 
High School, who, with characters from 
Mother Goose and Father Goose, are woven 
into a Grand Ensemble to celebrate the 
birthday of Mother Goose with songs, dances 
and drills, giving amusement and variety. 
There are no speaking parts. 

As Mother Goose is known in many lands, 
a colorful stage setting may be produced by 
haviig some members of the chorus appear 
in costumes of other countries. Pictures give 
suggestions for costuming, and ALL direec- 
‘ions are given in the score. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 





ceedingly pretty production with 
limitless possibilities for costuming 
the children as flowers, etc. The 
dances are attractive, and sugges- 
tions for staging are given in illus- 
trations. Speaking parts are few 
and short. 

The music of the bright, lively 
melodies is such that the children 
will catch it quickly. 

ALL directions in the score. 

Price, $1.00 per copy 


Published and for sale by 
CHURCHILL.GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wisconsin 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


[HE LAND OF PLay. By Irma A. Ketch- 
um and Anna L. Rice, Principal of 


Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 
Illustrated by Kayren Draper. 
Boards. 102pp. 60c. Ginn & Com- 


pany, Boston. 

THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. By Irma 
A. Ketchum and Anna L. Rice, Prin- 
cipal of Lincoln School, Springfield, 
Mass. Illustrated by Kayren Dra- 
per. Boards. 124pp. 80c. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 

CHILDREN WELL AND Happy. By May 
Dickinson Kimball, R. N., Chairman 
of the Mothercraft and Child Wel- 
fare Department of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Revised Edition. Illustrated. 
Boards. 148pp. 80c. F. S. Crofts 
& Company, Inc., New York. 

ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE Hasits. By Wal- 
lace Werrett Charters, Professor of 
Education and Director Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State 
University; Esther Marshall Cowan, 
formerly Teacher of English, North- 
east High School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Annette Betz, Instructor in Kansas 
City Junior College, formerly Teach- 
er in Scarritt School, Kansas City. 
Illustrations in color by Shirley Kite. 
Cloth. Book One: 285pp., 76c; Book 
Two: 318pp., 80c; Book Three: 
447pp., 96c. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, ‘Newark, 

Expository DEscrIPTIONS. A Textbook 
for Courses in Technical Writing. 
By Victor Solberg, Associate Profes- 
sor of English, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 28lpp. $2.00. Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York. 

Busy CARPENTERS. By James S. Lo. 
pett of the University of Pittsburgh, 
recently of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated in color by Eliza- 
beth Tyler Wolcott. Cloth. 96pp. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

COMMENCEMENT. In “The Extra Cur- 
ricular Library.” By Gertrude Jones, 
A.M., Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Cloth. 127pp. $1.00. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York. 

THRIFT THROUGH EpucATION. In “The 
Extra Curricular Library.” By Car- 
obel Murphey, Ph.D., Vice Principal, 
Thomas A. Edison Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. Cloth. 
160pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, New York. 

I Come Tuirp. A Religious Play in 
Three Acts. By Edith Eleanor Day. 
Paper. 40pp. 50c. Edith Eleanor 
Day, Box 26, Lake Helen, Fla. 

DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES FOR PITKIN AND 
HuGHES’ “SEEING AMERICA—FARM 
AND Fietp.” By Alma Leonhardy, 
Grace W. Hogoboom, Elizabeth Van 
Patten. Paper. 64pp. 48c. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

THE BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN AD- 
VANCED GEOGRAPHY. SERIES Two. 
By M. E. Branom, Head of Depart- 
ment of Geography, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. Paper. 224 
pp. 68c. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

SINGING TIME. Songs for Nursery and 
School. By Satis N. Coleman and 
Alice G. Thorn. Decorations by 
Ruth Hambidge. Cloth. 53pp. $2.50. 
The John Day Company, New York. 


ional aceboy” OF ART 


Painting, Advertising, Normal Art, Interior Decoration, 
Sculpture. Dormitories. Catalog: 230 E. Ohio $t., Chicago 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


words. Spec ‘ial research $5.00 
JOHN HA ARNOLO, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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KEEP ABREAST 


| HOME-S Tub’ Y COURSES 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisers and 
Principals, 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree oraTeach. 
ing Certificate. 


For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicage 


—_— Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their ow, 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Anatysis Tey 
indicates ycur power to create plots, charge. 
ters that live. to understand motives, ete, {1's 
a splendid test of your story instinct, Sené 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receiv: 
. exnert critic's opinion, also booklet, ‘*Shori Stor 
DR BURTON Writing 
Laird Extension Institute, 650 Laird Bidg., Renee 


MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 
TeEiScaa Sea 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today forour FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to ken 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, oe Guitar, Banjo, ox 


oe or advanced players. Yo yas you learn Costa pox 
afew centsa day. Thousanc da. of satisfied students 


Austen School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., Chicas 


Government Position 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many other. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay 
Only common school education required. Exami- 
nations often. 37,796 appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE. 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


hy School Course 
n 2 Years 


oo! Course 
Meets all requirements for en- 
and the he leading professions. 


and Gooceibed 
Free Bulletins ‘Secd ay Ca — 


Drexel Av. & 58th St. ry OHICARO 









































Dept. H.233 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year.) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 1%- 
page booklet, * The Profession of Hiome-Muking" , FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicage 


\ SHORT STORY WRITIN C 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s tomers & 
esson course in writing and mark 
4 Short-Story end sample copy of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write +... 
Ee R! SCHON 
Stewed t + een cor ‘i, Mass. 


























Complete Your Education 


by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and yy Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FR 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washiagtes, .(. 


ae arto big demand pictures. Fhe Photo 
lea para we Leb ere 
pHOr0 at Home odern Ren tee a 


Miss Compton’s School foe Gis Sake 


Out in the Middle West. Combination city 9" 
country privileges. Restricted enrollment. t 
encomiums from patrons. Established 1901. 

Fanny A. Compton, Di 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Me Louis, Mo 


25 APPLICATION PHOTOS = S $1 


Send $1.00 for 25 teachers’ application photos size abou 
2'4x3'4. Send good photograph not smaller than 2 
Fine work, prompt delivery. Nice folders 5 cents apie 


OLIVE BROTHERS, Willmar, Minn. 


GOY T. POSITIONS 


$35 T0$75 WEEKLY 


) wy: ! Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 

dE Clerk ( ) Special Agent a 

} Roos Office Laborer (Customs Insp.) 
File Clerk ( ) Steno-Typist E 

} Matron ( ) Immigrant Insp. 

; General Clerk () City Mail Carrier 18 

( 

) 

) 

) 


























Chauffeur-Carrier ) Border Patrol 
Skilled Laborer ) Typist 
) Seamstress 


Watchman 
) Steno-Secretary '@) 


( 
( 
Postmaster ( 
) RFD Carrier ( ) Auditor 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU Dept. 145 St. Louts #9. p 
Send me particulars about gee pelle ons marked walify’”s 
ries, locations, opportunitie how to Q 
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Valentines for Everyone 
This is How It’s Done! 


A per hearts from folded white paper 
—— S the children make their own designs 
with CRAY OLA wax crayons. Try this fora 
lesson with CRAYOLA and give them sug- 
ions for decorations, 
Buy CRAYOLA from your nearest deal- 
er. Assorted in 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 
colors for every use. 
Our Art Service Bureau will gladly help you 
to select the medium for your work. Our new 
booklet “Crafts with Crayola” il'ustrates what 
can be done in using CRAYOLA for applied 
design and crafts. Sent gratis. Are you on 
our mailing list? 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4) East 42nd Street - New York, N.Y. 


CRA YOLA 














SIL 


Teaching 
Helps 


Our educational department supplies 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 
specimens covering origin, culture and man- 
ufacture of silk. In use allover U.S. 48 
page text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens on 
cards packed in box, illustrating manufac- 
ture, 80c ; cabinet showing 
preserved specimens of 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 
$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 
wall chart, 20c. All post- 
paid. Ask for folders or 
send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 
8524 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. 

















Cll dite 


BIBLE 





asa Preparation fora 
Fuller Christian Life 


A study of the Bible . . . through the 
Moody Home Study Bible courses . . . 
provides a source of spiritual benefit 
ii time of temptation and trouble. 
Familiarity with the great truths the 
Bible contains, prepares you to meet 
life more confidently. 


Fourteen courses — for home study 
~make possible a complete training, 
at small cost. Credit extended on 
certain courses in the resident school. 


To grade your Bible knowledge, we 
send you a free 5-Minute Bible 
Test. Mail the coupon today for full 
information on the Moody Home 
Study Bible courses. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.4572, 153 Institute Place 
Avenue Station Chicago, Ill. 
—— 
Tg Moody Bible Institute Correspondence 
» 153 Institute Place, 
Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 


send me Free your 5-Minute Bible 
and your catalog. No obligation. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn a Diploma 


SUPPLEMENT TO “PAINTINGS OF MANY 
LANDS AND AGES.” Paragraphs on 
one hundred paintings following the 
series prepared by Albert W. Heck- 
man for his “Teacher’s Manual on 
Art Appreciation.” Edited by Fran- 
cis H. Robertson. Illustrated. Pa- 
per. 64pp. Art Extension Press, 
Inc., Westport, Conn. 

MOTION PIcTURES IN History TEACH- 
ING. A Study of “The Chronicles of 
America Photoplays” as an Aid in 
Seventh Grade Instruction. By Dan- 
iel C. Knowlton, Ph.D., and J. War- 
ren Tilton, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 
195pp. $2.00. Yale University Press, 

- New Haven, Conn. 

Goop TIMES For ALL Times. A Cyclo- 
pedia of Entertainment with Pro- 
grams, Outlines, References and 
Practical Suggestions for Home, 
School and Community. By Nina B. 
Lamkin. Illustrated. Cloth. 401pp. 
$4.00. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
St., New York. 

BASKET BALL FOR COACHES AND PLAY- 
ERS. By George F. Veenker, Basket 
Ball Coach, University of Michigan. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 237pp. $3.00. 
A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST: A Map. By Isa- 
bella Hunner. Size 26” x 34”. Litho- 
graphed in 6 colors. $2.00. The 
John Day Company, New York. 

PLAYS IN PAPER COVERS. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

French’s Standard Library Edition. 
Illustrations. Each, 75c.: “Blood 
Money,” by George Middleton, 124 
pp.; “The Misleading Lady,” by 
Charles W. Goddard and Paul Dickey, 
98pp.; “Straight thru the Door,” by 
William T. Hodge, 123pp.; “Who’s 
Boss?” by Sidney Toler, 91pp. 

50-Cent Paper Edition: “Blue- 
beard in Bologna,” Fantasy in Two 
Acts, by Edward Rush Duer. Music 
by Philip Kobbe, 72pp. 

35-Cent Paper Edition: “Midsum- 
mer Eve,” An Outdoor Fantasy in 
Three Scenes, by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay, 33pp.; “Fernseed in the 
Shoe,” A Comedy in One Act, by 
Ethel Van Der Veer, 32pp. 

30-Cent Paper Edition: “The 
Rookie and the Rules,” A Comedy in 
One Act, by Hilliard Booth, 20pp.; 


“Sparks—An Inbetween,” A Play in | 


One Act, by Florence Waring Erd- 
man, 35pp.; “Hot Waffles,” A Comedy 
in One Act, by Dorothy DeJagers, 25 
pp.; “Home Sweet Home,” A Comedy 
in One Act, by Pauline Phelps, 24pp. 

NURSERY SCHOOL PROCEDURE. A Prac- 
tical Handbook of Nursery School 
Methods. By Josephine C. Foster, 
Ph.D., Principal of the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, and Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota, and Marion L. Mattson, A.M., 
formerly Nursery School Teacher and 
Instructor in the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 234pp. $2.25. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 


cimeiaman: 

A model program for high school 
commencements, where it is desired 
to stress international peace, has 
been drafted by the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and may be had for the 
asking. The same folder contains 


lists of choruses, poems, topics for 
speeches and essays, and references 
on present-day peace leaders. 








BigProfils in Heme Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert 
shows just how to make home 
cooking give big profits. How to 
a cater, run rofitable TEA 

ROOMS. Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Profits 
guaranteed! Write today forillus. booklet, ‘Cooking for Profit."’ 


It's FREE, American School of tome Economics, 841 £. 58th St. Chicag 


EARN LADIES’ 
RIST WATCH 


poze wrist watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 














“ 25-yr. white goid fancy engraved case 
with jewel tip Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 


cording to offer in Catalog sent with Save Sead 
eo money, just name and address foday. 
U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept pole. CRRENVILLE, Pa 
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Teacher’s Certificate 





who have had some training in music. They have the opportunity to 
build up an interesting music class and teach after school hours and on 
Saturday. 


ie every community there are ambitious teachers in the public schools 


They realize the necessity of a Certificate in order to build up a nice size 
class and make a success from a financial standpoint. These teachers are 
busy and haven’t much time for extra study so they find the courses of- 
fered by the extension method give them the training they need. 


During your spare time and without any inconvenience, you can get ad- 
ditional training in music. You can earn a diploma or work for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music or a teacher’s certificate and in that way train your- 
self for a better paying position. 


You may have seen our announcement many times but just put off writ- 
ing for catalog and details of the courses. 


Our Institutional Rating 


Twenty-five years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 

Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Continent. 
Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America, 

Graduates, who have stood the “acid test’”’ for preparedness in whatever man- 
ner called upon. 

Diplomas which carry national recognition. 

Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 

Passed the experimental stage years ago. 

Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by many lead- 
ing universities. 

Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. The 
only conservatory that offers regular conservatory course in all branches, by 
home study method. 


Send for Sample Lessons— Today 


Whatever your music ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to send for 
full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical training. Check 
the Course on the coupon that interests you most and we will send you not only 
our interesting Catalogue, but also four lessons from the Course you select— 
absolutely free. 


The lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how completely we have 
mastered the problem of high-grade, approved music training by Extension 
Methods, and also how easily and quickly you can achieve real success in music 
right in your own home in but a fraction of the cost in time and money you 
may have thought necessary. You will incur no obligation whatever in sending 
for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 500, 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 500, 


| Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 
| course I have marked with an X below. | 
| | | Piano, Normal { | Cornet | | Harmony | 
Course for Piano T . | Violin 
Teachers + Soempe | | Guitar 
|, Piano Course for |] Organ, (Reed) Ear Training and 
Students ) Vei Sight Singing 
| |] Public School — Mandolin | 
l Music | | History of Music Adv. Composition l 
Be ictiicessmensingnewieicevivese Pi iiccticionncinn 
| ee ee eee: Me Eee, SAN meet eee Meee | 
| Naina ahaha iet ta siciagiehitiabsbatiia Ss hlitaaldenatiaeat State RE Rese eR Ee | 
| A few words regarding your music training and experience, if any, and | 
also your plans, will be helpful to us in giving you just the information 
] you want. | 
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FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games foe sso OND 








Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
tions. 320, pages Full cloth 
covers. Pri¢e $1.50, postpaid. 


With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


postp’d. With Nor. 





English 

Literature, 
Grammar, 
Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods’ of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggeetions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Covers Reading, 
and American 
Orthography, 
Arithmetic, 


How t to Teach Spelling 


| i | 
HOW TO | 
TEACH SPELLING 


| BRLED 
| 
| 











With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study ; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20 scientific investiga- 
tions. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
, $3.00, 


Present-Day Standards 7; Fo% yc 














Pedagogical Pep 








Poems Teachers Ask For 


i POEMS 


TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


(hex 




















Full cloth covers. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 





Explains what 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 

The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teaching 


constitutes 


of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself. 


Full cloth covers. 


With 


384 pages. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Normal Instructor - Primary 

Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
BOOKS 
1 ANDI 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor-P rimary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full:cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
book with Nor. Instructor- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. Both 
with Nor. Instructor - Pri. 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing ; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Ja 


and 





scribed 


time in their school work. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


to Present Subscribers to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
PRIMARY PLANS 


LL of the books described on this page may be had 

at special reduced prices when ordered in combina- 

tion with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
If you have subscribed to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS during the present school year, you 
may obtain now such of these books as you desire by re- 
mitting for each book the difference between the combin- 
ation price with the magazine and the magazine subscrip- 
tion price of $2.00—just the same as though you had 
included them in your original order. 
In other words, for any $3.60 book you need remit only 
$2.90; for any $1.50 book only $1.20; for any $1.25 book 
only $1.00; for any $1.00 book only 80c; for any 80c book 
only 65c, and for any 60c book only 50c. 
When ordering, merely mention that you have sub- 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS during this school year. 


This is a splendid opportunity for subscribers to the 
magazine to obtain books which they may need at this 


y 











i 








Instructor Plan Books 


Each of these three volumes presents 
seasonable teaching plans 
for carrying them out) 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, 


Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 
The plans and material 


prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 


the branches represented. ‘The selection, 
editing have been done 
editorial staff of Normal 
laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
booklets, cards, 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Full cloth binding. 


struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, 


Three volumes of 221 pages each. 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 
1 year, $4.90. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Biditor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, 
and Blackboard Drawings: Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $4.90. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 















PRIMARY PLANS 


and 








The book 








The Year’ s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The 
most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 
choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and 
other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in com- 
plete programs for dif- 
ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 
special occasions occur- 
ring during the school 
year. 364 pages. Full 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 








cloth covers. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


a great variety of 
(with an abundance 
classified as follows: 
Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


are entirely new and have been 


by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
Instructor-Primary Plans 


is arranged 


of material 
Biography, 


VOLUME | 
— 
arrangement and y { 
in col- neat 
Not only 


cal- 





With 


etc.): Projects; Plans; 


éiwstaucror fe} 


Reading; 














d 3 Volumes 
672 Pages 











Na- 


Seatwork 


handsomely bound in full cloth. 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
genuine help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 
grades. 128 pages. Full 







MODERN 
NUMBER 
METHODS 


ALSHOUSE 


Py 









cloth covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With 
Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
is necessary. The experi- 
ments cover Heat, Dissolv- 
ing and Evaporation, Dis- 
tillation, Fermentation, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, Crystals, 
The Candle, Properties of 
Matter, Forms of Matter, 
The Air, The Earth’s Crust, 
Cement and Concrete, Soils, 


The Weather, Astronomy, 
Machines. 88 illustrations. 
c — covers. 





Gravity, 
256 pages. Full 
Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid 
With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.29, 


Simple 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 
Instructor Poster Patterns }% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri- 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 








Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.65. 








Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Eat Fruit Every Day, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Norma! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 





Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Nor. Instr.- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.65. 











Instructor Jointed Toys avi 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 








- jointed 


oe 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each book, 60 cts., 


postp’d. 


Either book 


with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 


School Window Decorations 
——— ae) 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 





80 cents, postpaid. With 
Norma! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 








Send All Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y- 
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AT NEW.... 


ed 
B Paci VALENTINE LOW PRICES 


EIT SAVE TIME AND MONEY—ORDER DIRECTLY FROM THIS LIST 






























































NOVELTIES AND LACY PARTS FOR MAKING ~~ 
| DECORATIONS PRETTY VALENTINES 
| Below will be found a com- These boxes have been es- 
“Simpk plete list of red cut-out hearts pecially prepared to enable 
=. Fal and novelties. All are priced pupils to make easily valen- 
os $1.2, ; ; ; _ at Se per envelope. tines just as perfect as 
V-46—Eight inch dart, five in envelope. “ready- ” — 
- ee ; ready-made” ones. There ,7(55 ter 
KS V-47—Red Heart, 4'% inches, five in envelope. is an envelope for each val- ee TIA) NE Bar j 
BOOKS V-48—Red Heart, 3'2 inches, eight in envelope. ti os ve leted, Weoa —— ae 
ST andl V-49—Red Heart, 2 inches, twelve in envelope. ae See ee Ja 
—_ V-50—Cupids, eight in envelope. and a foundation and plan 
V-51—Small darts, eight in envelope. for making each valentine. 
TOR V-60—Red Heart, 1% inches, fifteen in envelope. Innumerable little fancy No. 10—Four Boxes $1.00 
V-61— Outline heart with cut-out Cupid inside. Very ef- seals are included, lace pa- 
ONS fective. 5 in envelope. per just the right sizes to fit the various cut-outs so that any 
eed V-62—Red Cupid standing on red dart. Dart is 4% inches child can obtain good results. 
~ long. Cupid is 2% inches tall. 5 in envelope. : ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
“ Dennison’s Crepe Paper—Valentine Red, or White. 20c No. 10—This box (illustrated) contains sufficient material 
: er package. for making ten valentines. Price 30 cents per box. Four 
2 per p & 
meth , ; : boxes $1.00. 
The Complete Valentine Book--By Elizabeth F. Guptill No. 4—This b imil No. 10 ins th 
rns Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, shadow pantomimes, and a 0. 4— 18 he Ox (simi ar to 0. ) contains tt e same 
| aumber of dialogs and plays, for all ages. Also full directions for entertaining, grade of materials with sufficient material for making four 
0X a ee eee valentines. Price 15c each. Four boxes for 50 cents. 
| 
ER | 








a REMEMBER: Wilcox Valentines are — 
put up in assorted designs. Each number 
} listed is made up of several similar designs. 








VALENTINES IN HANDY ASSORTMENTS (222 === 


V-123—Hangers. Each in an envelope. Best quality red 
silk ribbon used. When suspended measures eighteen 
inches. Several designs. Very pretty for child’s room. 


Only 10¢ each. 
PULLERS 


Under this heading we are showing the most complete 
line of valentine pullers ever offered and at prices that 
will astonish you. All these numbers are beautifully fin- 
ished, well made and of most attractive design and all num- 
bers are exceptionally large at the prices we are naming. 
Envelopes with all valentines. 














V-106—Large assortment of clever little children designs. 
12 for 10 cents. 6 for five cents. 


V-104—-Little cards with easel backs, lacy effects. Only Ic 
each, any quantity. 














































V-105—Little Mechano- -These little figures actually move 
About four inches tall. Bargain at le each any quantity. 


V-138—Playmates—Children at various occupations rang- 
ing from four to six inches in size. Only le each any quan- 
tity. 


V-122—Greeting Folders—High grade folders similar to the 
regular Christmas folders. Beautiful assortment. 4c each, 


45 cents per dozen. V-117—Large lacy looking valentines, very pretty when 


unfolded. Designed to sell at 10c. Our special price 6c 
V-107-Mechanical Animals—-We cannot recommend this each, 
number too highly. 12 wonderful designs about 3 inches by 
four inches, very well made, and just as perfect in opera- 
tion as the most expensive mechanicals. Printed in beauti- 
ful colors on heavy stock. One of the most pleasing num- 
bers we ever saw. An unbelievable value at 2c each. 





V-118-——Nice assortment, lacy backs, 5'4 inches tall, very 
pretty, only 3e¢ each. 

V-119--A dozen designs assorted about 4% inches tall, 
nicely colored. 2¢ each. 

V-120—Several designs assorted. We do not believe it 
possible to get these valentines elsewhere at less than l5c 
to 20c. Our bargain price 10c each. 

V-121—The greatest value of the year. The assortment 
is made of wide opening pullers 10 inches tall, trimmed 
with accordion red tissue, and all the fixings. A regular 
¥.800--Eitentt v.00 as m 719° 25¢ value. 12%c each. 

- Similar to V-108 only slightly smaller and less ex- . NOTE: Th : : 

seseailionn “se ong it : ? a: e above low prices on pullers are made possi- 
pensive. Envelopes included. le each, any quantity. ble only because of an exceptional price obtained by us on 

V-101—Great big Mechanical Valentines. Never a large quantity. We are pleased to pass this saving on 
before sold for less than ten cents each. We can r to you. 
now sell these with envelopes at 5c each, any 
quantity. 


V-108-Heart Folders—-Beautiful folders with heart windows 
through which are glimpsed figures of boys and girls. Many 
designs, assorted. 2%, x 4%, with envelopes only 3c each. 





_ V-109—Slightly smaller than V-108, on the covers are open- 
ing doorways through which may be seen figures and scenery. 
Very attractive, a bargain at 2c each with envelopes. 








V-115—Another big number. 16 designs of these big 
valentines all with the red tissue accordion decoration 
(note.balloon bag in picture). All designs just as attrac- 
tive. A bargain at 4c each. 


V-102—-Mechanical Valentines. The same size, 
style and workmanship that have always sold for 
five cents. Quantity manufacture has cut the 
price in two. Now 2c each any quantity. 





V-116— Assortment of pretty doves in colors. Very at- 
tractive, about 5 x 7 inches. le each, 10¢ per dozen. 


V-128-Funmakers—-About 6 x 9 inches. Highly V-122 
colored, heavy cardboard. Several designs. 3e V-127—Biggest thing for the money on the 
each any quantity. market. Suitable for use as gift valentines for 


small pupils, or for use as decorations. ‘Ye each 
any quantity. 


V-124-Post Cards —We have an exceptionally fine 
and large assortment of valentine post cards this 
season which we are able to offer at our popular 
price for post cards. 1l0c per dozen, You will 
find them very attractive and up to standard and 
will be astonished that such cards can be made at 
so low a price. Remember only 10c per dozen. 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


TEACHERS: We believe we are offering the 
lowest prices ever known for valentines of 
quality. To help every school to have a happy 
valentine party we offer a special discount of 
10% on all orders of $5.00 or more. Let your 
pupils combine their orders with yours so 
that they too may benefit by these low prices. 








NOTE: Please do not send stamp: unless neces- 
ary. Ten cents is required to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing on all orders of less than one 
dollar. C. O. D, orders cannot be accepted. 


















V-116 


V-101 V-128 V-107 V-127 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc., Dept. 2, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Make Geography an Adventure That 
Brings Understanding and High Grades 


Solve your problems with 


GARRIGLOBE 


Color It 
Drop It 










To Be Published in February: 


Directions and Plans for Creative Garriglobe Lesson Building by 


PROF. J. RUSSELL SMITH of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Author of “Human Geography,’’ ‘‘Commerce and Industry’’ etc. 
Leading authority on Economic Geography and Teaching 
Permanently bound with maps and illustrations, $1.00. 





You cannot afford to be without these perfect teaching Aids. 


Write for information on the brilliantly colored 12- 


GARRIGUE GLOBE CORPORATION 


49cWest 3rd Street 


(Be sure to see our interesting exhibit at the Atlantic City N. E. A. Convention Booth 413) 


Building lesson after lesson on 
the only true map—A Globe. 


Chalk writes clearly on the newly per- 
fected 


Carry It 
Wash It 


Garriglobe surface—which does 
not grey or chip and can be 
washed indefinitely. 


The 14-inch Garriglobe has 
many obvious advantages in 
toughness and ease of hand- 
ling. It is made and inflated 
like a basketball—with the 
basketball's lightness, rigidity 
and strength. 


Complete with south pole han- 
dle, lacquered metal base and 
+ permanent case for only $7.50. 


inch political Garriglobe No, 3 at $3.76. 


New York, N. Y. 























Industrial Pictures 


Enable every | 
one to visualize 
the 
steps 
important 
dustries. 


various 
in these 
in- 


Every school, li- 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find |} 
the entire collec- | 
tion of real assist- 
“ _ 
ance and interest. 





Scene 


Sugar 


‘| Cement 20 pictures for 60c 

] Coal 2 2be 
}] Coffee 15 40c 
|] Copper 24 60c 
'}] Cotton 16 ve = 36c 
"} Flour 15 = ” i0c 
L) Granite 8 = mi 20¢ 
[} Linen, with history 20 ™ - Bde 
|] Lumbering 12 sad on fhe 
[} Marble s _ te 20e¢ 
[} Paper 20 “9 “  §0e 
(J Rubber 12 - “ 26¢ 
[} Silk 14 ioe “  36¢e 
[} Steel, available soon 

|] Sugar 15 = - 40c 
L}) Wool 15 - - 40c 





At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 
teresting description. 

These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
great expense under the personal direction 


of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 
Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6x8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


XK the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mall today. 
each order for $1 of more we wil! send Joseph 1. Dodson's 
interesting book, *‘ Your Bird Friends and How to Win. Them."’ 
PREE—Dodson's Reference-Index which lists almost 1000 pic 
teres on Birds, Animals 
Fruita, Fish and Minerals 
om eum Gee ame ome ome eee oe oe oe ow ow oe 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
set Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
} Send Pieture series checked above. 
closed find . in payment. 
{} Send your Reference-Index, which I under- 
stand is free. 


With 


Plants, Tree lowers, Insects, 


En- 


Name 


Address 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————— 


You Can Retire 
on FULL Pay 


—by pensioning yourself, 
and supplementing your 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
with Retirement Annuities. 

If you invest a portion of 
your active service salary 
in these Annuities, the pro- 
ceeds will increase the amount 
of your income at retire- 
ment. 

This may be done at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


For particulars, address 


Inquiry Bureau 





lire INSURANCE Com 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Life Incomes 


Please send booklet, 
Through Annuities.” 

















Atlantic City to Welcome 
Superintendents 


The sixtieth anniversary of the 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, will be | 

| observed at the department’s meet- 
| ing in Atlantic City February 22- 27 | 
| by exercises appropriate to the occa- | 
sion. Tuesday morning, the 25th, 
following a series of short addresses 
on the theme “The Achievements of 
American Education,” a past-presi- 
dent’s jewel will be presented to each 
of nineteen living past-presidents of | 
| the department. 
| Superintendent Frank Cody of De- 
troit, the organization’s president | 
for 1929-30, has completed arrange- 
ments for the convention, which is | 
expected to attract at least 10,000 
educators to Atlantic City. The ten- 
tative program of the meeting is | 
given below, through the courtesy of | 
the Division of Publications, Na- | 
tional Education Association, in fur- 
nishing us advance proofs. 

The fact that the world’s largest | 
auditorium, located on the famous 
Boardwalk within easy reach of lead- 
ing hotels, is to be used by the super- 
intendents, is sufficient evidence that | 
the convention, with all its meetings | 
and its 344 exhibition booths, will be 

| well housed. The exhibitors have | 
made of this midwinter “educational | 
| fair” a significant enterprise, en- 
abling superintendents and _ other 
schoolmen and women to see for 
themselves not only the latest educa- 
tional books but thousands of de- 
vices and supplies of the most varied 
| description. 
| Members of the N. E. A. and de- 
pendent members of their families 
may obtain reduced-rate round-trip 
| tickets to Atlantic City, but only on 
presentation of identification certifi- 
cates to be obtained from J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth | 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
All sleeping-room reservations for 
the convention are handled through 
the Hotel Committee of the Atlantic | 
| City Convention and Publicity Bu- 
ireau, A. H. Skean, Secretary, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 











ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


| The entertainment features of the 
fine qual will be numerous and of 
fine quality. A pageant, “Recrea- 
‘tional Living,” will be presented 
| Tuesday evening by teachers and pu- 
pils of New Jersey schools in connec- 
tion with a general session on 
“Education for Leisure.” This pro- 
gram will be broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, be- 
ginning at 10:30. The Wednesday 
evening program will be broadcast by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
beginning at 9:00. Thursday after- 
noon the concert of the National | 
High School Orchestra will likewise | 
be available to radio listeners 
'through arrangement with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. This 
orchestra is one of the most interest- 
ing developments of recent years. 
| With 300 players, nearly 200 of 
| whom were trained at the National 
'High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., the or- 
ganization has been praised by some 








|of the notable conductors of the 
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PRINT YOUR OW\ 


Bulletins, Circulars, Pr 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amazing 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Simple andeasy. Prints anything writ, 
with pencil or typewriter. Just make Stencil an 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderfy] for 
trations drawn or traced. All Supplies ani 
instructions furnished. Guarantee 
years. Prints any size from postcards to thee’ 
9x14. Does beautiful work. 4 
SAVE MONEY MAKE money 

Saves and makes money fy 
Merchants, Ministers, Teae 
Offices, ete. Use it to buil: 
your business. Do wor j, 
others at big profits, 












Only ‘339.00 © 
Easy Terms 


Shipped at our risk. Positive money-back guaranty 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book & 
seribing all details and easy payment plan. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY co, 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, P:, 


Handbook of Modeling Free 
“T | This illustrated bool 
- 


gives a description oi 
i landpook 














the differentclays ux 











in school, with sug 
Modeling | gestions for correla. 
[ ing clay work wit 


other school subjects 


Published and mai 
ed free upon reques 
by the makers ¢ 
“*Permoplast,” the 
popular and inexper- 
sive modeling clay, 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., fducational Dept, Indianapolis bd 


FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES —FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS— ATHLETICS 


Thousands of teachers | 
use the material 
in our books. 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of | 
contents of books, sent on request. | 


A, S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Publishers of Educational Books since 1588 


67 West 44 Street, New York 





Amarcen Art Cley Company 
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» | Government 
A Jobs |> 
‘| $1260 w $3400 |? 


a year 
















STEADY Work 


Vacation 
with full pay 


Men -- WOMEN 
18 to 50 





PICK YOUR JOB 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


Railway Postal Clerks, and all Gé ernment 
ees, “have a yearly vacation of 15 we orking ing oe 
18 days). They travel constantly and see the om 
try Spring examinations expected agen 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE S = 

Carriers and Clerks also have 15 days Ls ee 
tion. City residence is unnecessary. Many 
examinations will be held. aus 

GOVERNMENT CLERKS—CENSUS as 

(Open to men and women 18 tc 


Salary $1,260 and $1,440 to $2,100 a year. Pies 


ant clerical work in the Census and other oye “ 
departments at Washington, D. C., and ott 
throughout the country. 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


im 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 


it today now, at once 
DO IT NOW-— this investment of two cer “4 for 


may result in your getung a Government 
——— ee ee ee 


Franklin Institute, Dept. F242, Rochester, n. ¥. 


postage se? 


- 
an oan 





ms mm of the 
checked below £12) Free copy of 32 page book, Hot oa w# 
Government Job!" A the 5. G ivernment I 
obtainable ; (4) Tell tne bow ‘to ‘get the position 1900-8270 
[] Railway Postal Clerk..... ($79 0-52900) 
[} Postoffice Clerk ($1 gzioe) 
{J City Mail Carrier............ ($479 93900) 
[} Rural Mail Carrier... ($21 $2100 
} General Clerk—Census Clerk ($1200 52000) 
©] Prohibition Agent... ($23 
BD ecrsinetnntninennnnioneniiie ‘ 
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” | [WATER cote 
} bak & -MADE BY THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: 
we f*Wrike fo us for our free hel 
; "WATER COLORS IN THE ART CLA s 
F THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 4 
ree nous orice ano ractomes WF recsesnavesave.sanousxy emo  ¢ 
ed [a 
— . LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 “& 
ays usec 95 Years of Faithful Serva 4 
mee § ee cutadaatntntastetntantctactnctd 
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ork With oTOsS 
subjects 
simi) ENLARGED 
°: mal, Size 16320 inches 
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thie amazing 

Ae ~ ur photo today, 
UNITED PORT RAIT COMPANY 

900 West Lake Street, Dept.8-230, Chicago, tl. 


Start a SONG-O-PHONE SCHOOL BAND 
Children can “PLAY AT ONCE.” 
NO STUDY—NO PRACTICE 


Extensively used by Educators throughout the 
eountry for children’s bands. SONG-O- 
PHONES have won hearty approval, because 
of combining educational qualities with amuse- 
ment, in accordance with most modern prin- 
ciples of teaching. 
They are prec tic ot Sn. Kinde ryaree n children or 
High School Ko dirls. Will hel 
to sing SONG. 0. P HONS are © 
Smoly by be ume » fine orchestra 
be these ed. 
nd fe or catalog and ms pho yas ur s 


» $3 


















THE SONOPHONE co. 


‘diffe erentinstruments. 7c 
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off and ™ 
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548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teachers will find 


PRIMER 


Picture and Word Stamps 5 
Very Helpful 


Send for circulars. Most 
school supply firms have 
them, Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St. , Chicago, III. 


“On 


bee 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 co 
' 











poe veers own 
notic 


0 
a nt Rt MAIL ‘CHARG ES PREP ‘AiD 


Ww. FISHER COMPANY, 
339 East 57th St.. NewYork 











BASKETRY MATERIALS 


foe SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 
cared Reed, i5crolis. Best Quality in all Popular 
orde ors, White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
hes Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases Hi: anging Bas 
frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
Seads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 


price list only l5c. 
MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th St., Phillipsburg, Kansas. 
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They Beautify Rooms 
Decorative 


Moore Push-Pins Goen> a> 


“To Fasten up Things’’ y 
10c 


3 sizes 6 colors 7 















& block. All Dealers 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











Frank Cody 


Detroit, who 
Atlantic City meeting 
Department of Superintendence. 
(Our readers will find an article by Mr. 
Cody on page 45 of this issue.) 


At Atlantic City it will be 


Superintendent of Schools, 
presides over the 
of the 


country. 


ductor, as well as by Joseph E. 
Maddy, its regular conductor. After 
playing for the superintendents, the 
orchestra will give concerts in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Washington. 

Other musical events of the con- 
vention will be a concert by the New 
Jersey All-State High School Orches- 
tra on Sunday evening, a concert 
| Monday evening by the A Capella 
and additional programs by the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and 
the Atlantic City High School Band. 


| JOINT SESSION AND YEARBOOK 


The American Educational 
search Association is to hold a joint 





y- | seaston with the superintendents on 


Wednesday morning, when the place 
of research in modern education will 
be discussed. The 1930 Yearbook of 
| the Department of Superintendence 
(on “Supervision’”’) will be presented 
‘at this time. 
| This is the 

the department. 
a commission of ten members, 
which the chairman was State Super- 
Hand. Mr. Cook will make his final 
report for the commission Wednes- 
|day morning, and in the afternoon 
| of that day the various Adminis- 
trative Groups will take problems of 
Supervision as the subject for their 
discussion. 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS INVITED 


Organizations invited to meet in 
Atlantic City between February 22 
and 27 include the N. E. A. depart- 
ments of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Secondary School Principals, 
| Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, Rural Education, and Voca- 
tional Education; also Municipal 
Normal School and Teachers College 
Section, National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Associa- 
| tion west High School Inspectors and 
National Council of 
| Childhood Education, National Coun- 
cil of Education, National Councii of 
State Superintendents, National So- 
| ciety for the Study of Education, and 
| National Society of College Teachers 
of Education. 











(Continued on next page) 


| Choir of Flint (Mich.) High School, | 


Re- | 


Eighth Yearbook of | 
It was prepared by | 
of 


|intendent Albert S. Cook of Mary- | 
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|| FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Victor 


Experience 


| makes ‘Music in the Air’’ 
educationally significant 





|led by Walter Damrosch, guest con- | 


HEcreation ofthenewVictor Radio-Electrola 

truly marks a red-letter day in school music 
work. For this amazing instrument is literally 
the climax of Victor’s more than 19 years’ in- 
timate co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher can “cash 
in” on her past effort in musical appreciation 
as never before—through the glorious new 
musical medium of radio! Only Victor, always 
in the van in educational theory and practise, 
with its great list of educational recordings, could 
make this revolutionary step possible! 





The new Victor Radio-Electrola, reproducing 
both radio and Victor Records electrically, 
enables you to PREPARE for the program 
over the air in advance—to PARTICIPATE 
in the radio concert with absolute realism, 
and, again with the Victor Records, to make 
each selection a PERMANENT part of the 
pupil’s consciousness. 





Utilize radio music as a real educational me- 
dium this winter. There is much worth while 
on the air, and new programs for the children 
are being planned. Victor Records cover the 
entire range of music, PROPERLY PRESENT- 
ED. Put a Victor Radio-Electrola in your 
classroom NOW! 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
























See How Easil iy. 


You Can Learn This 


NEW Shorthand 
ou know half 
en you start 


[BARS the other half of this 
amazing new shorthand, and pre- 
pare for bigger opportunities. In 
Recnieatiien there are no strange 
signs or confusing symbols to learn. 
It is written only with the alphabet 
which you have been using all your 
life. That is the half you know now. 
Begin today to learn the other half 
and, almost before you realize it, 
Speedwriting will give you the ability 
to write shorthand as rapidly and ac- 
curately as any competent stenog- 
rapher. 


We Guarantee You Will 
Master Speedwriting 
in 72 Study-Hours 


This fascinating, simplified short- 
hand can be learned so rapidly we 
gladly give you a signed guarantee that 


you will master it in only 72 study- 
hours. Hundreds have done it in less 
time. 


Teachers especially have found 
Speedwriting unusually easy to learn 
and far more usable in their work. 
Read these enthusiastic comments, typi- 
cal of hundreds, sent by teachers. 

“T am glad to write my appreciation of your 
new system of shorthand. I am a teacher, and 
began to use Speedwriting after the first five 
hours of etudy. Only 32 hours were required to 
finish the entire course. Speedwriting is quicker 
to learn than any other system, and easier to 
read at any time.” 

Ewa B. Fritz, Nyack, N. Y. 

“Before I got my present position I thought 
I'd prepare for secretarial work. selected 
Speedwriting as the easiest, most sensible, most 
workable form of shorthand that I ever had 
seen. Having been a school teacher, its phonetic 
principle had a particularly strong appeal for 
me.” Brodrick, Minn 


Edna A. 


Minneapolis, 







.Mail Coupon Now 
for FREE BOOK 


Write today for the 
new illustrated book 


Sproderdting 


that explains all 

. about Speedwrit- 
\ y Ll ing. Read_ the 
fascinating let- 


ters from people who tell how they se- 
cured positions, got bigger pay, made 
their work easier through this dependable, 
scientific shorthand. Read the facts which 
explain why Speedwriting is so much 
easier to write, and why notes seldom be- 
come “cold.” Discover for yourself why 
you can learn Speedwriting in six weeks 
or less in your spare time at home, one 
third of the usual time. A copy of this 
helpful book will be sent free if you mail 
the coupon today. 


SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. 222, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


cedwriting, Inc Dept, 222 | 


Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. 222 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I want to know more about Speedwrit- | 
ing, and how I can learn it in 72 study- 


This 





hours in spare time at home. 


book is free. 





| Name | 
| Address | 
| City State 
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THE PROGRAM 
1:30 


99 


any, 


Saturday, February 
OPENING OF THE 
Presiding—Frank Bruce, editor, 
School Board Journal, 
Music—Atlantice City High Schoc 
Official Opening—Frank Cody, su 
ent of schools, Detroit, 
the Department of Superintend 


Sunday, February 23, 4:00 
VesPer SERVICE 

Atlantic City A 
Life”’—Dr. 
Theological Semir 


Place—Ballroom, 
“The Spirit of 
buhr, Union 


York. 


Presiding- 
tendent 


Norman R. Crozier, 
of schools, Dallas, 
Greetings from New Jersey— 
Elliott, state commissioner of 
Trenton, N. J. 
tecital—New J¢ 


Monday 
President's address 
liness”—Frank Cody. 
“Friendliness in Pupil-Teacher 
ships”—Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
Department of Classroom 
N. E. A., 1928-29, 
“Friendliness — in 
Relationships” 
superintendent emeritus, 
“Friendliness in Relationships 
Public and Parochial Schools’- 
Elliott Ross, chaplain to Cat 
dents, University of Iowa. 
“Friendliness in School-Commur 
tionships”—Paul C. Stetson, su 
ent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. 


Monday, 
Administrative groups 
of city. 
organizations. 


rsey All-State 


, February 24, 9:00 


Teacher-Supe 
Mrs. 


Los 


730 


arranged 


February 24, 


to size 


nounced. 

“Modern Education Must Move 
Aggressively” — William Joh 
United States Commissioner of 


Tuesday, February 25, 9:00 
Achievements of American Ed 
“Tnstruction”—Charles H. 


cago. 
“Organization”"—John H. 

tendent of schools, Newark, N. 
“Administration”—J. B. 


igan. 
“The Schooi 
Teachers College, Columbia U 
“Personnel”—C. B. Glenn, supe 
of schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
“Finance”—Frank W. Ballou, su 
ent of schools, 
“Public Relations”’—Francis G. 
superintendent of public 
Springfield, Il. 


past presidents 
Business meeting 
from the floor. 


and honorary 
Nomination 


Tuesday, February 25, 2:30 


Discussion groups, arranged 
Tuesday morning general sessic 
departments and organizations 


Tuesday, February 25,°8:00 


Presiding—Frank D. Boynton, 
ent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The Use of Leisure Time’”—Hen 


su 


ment of Teaching, New York. 
education in the realm of lei 
sented by 


Directed by Percy Jewett Bur 


Joint meeting with the 
tional Research Associati 


Presiding—J. Cayce Morrison, 





cation, Albany, N. Y. 


and pr 


Reinhold 


Susan M. 


Allied departments and 


Monday, February 24, 8:00 p. m. 
Education for Dynamic Life 
“Modern Politics’—Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, 

member of Congress from Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Florida. 
“Modern Business”’—speaker to be an- 


Judd, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 


Logan, 


Edmonson, 
School of Education, University of Mich- 


Plant"—N. L. E 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Blair, state 
instruction, 


Sixty Years of Progress—Introduction of 


according 
subjects, themes selected to supplement 


lo, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
“The Pageant of Time”—An adventure of 


teachers and students of At- 
lantic City and other New Jersey &chools. 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:00 a. m. 


American Educa- 


state commissioner for elementary edu- 


p. m. 


EXHIBITS 


American | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 Band. 
perintend- | 
esident of 
ence. 


p. m. 


Nie- 


uditorium. ! 
vary, New | 
| 
| 


Sunday, February 23, 8:00 p. m. 


superin 


Texas. 


‘harles Il. | 


education, 


Orchestra. 


a. m. | 


“Education for Friend 


Relation- 
president, 
Teachers, 


Norfolk, Va. 


rintendent 
Dorsey, 
Angeles. 
Between 
Father J, 
holic  stu- 


ity Rela- 
perintend- 


p. m. 


according 


Forward 
n Cooper, 
Education. 


a. Mm. 
ucation 


director, 


superin- 
J. 


dean, 


ngelhardt, 
niversity. 
rintendent 


perintend- 


members. 
of officers 


p. m. 


to 


on. Allied 


p. m, 


perintend- 


ry Suzzal- 


sure—pre- 


rell. 


on 
assistant 
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Great Masters of Art 
for Little Folks 


Our graded picture study course gives 
an excellent foundation in Appreciation of 
Art. No child is too young to understand 
the meaning of light-line, form and sim- 
ple composition. With our method chil- 
dren soon learn to discriminate between 
good art and bad. 


All grade sets 15 cents. Let us send you a set. 


Our booklet listing the World’s Great 
Masterpieces wii! be sent on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
5B Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 











i 


THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE) 
READERS | 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: | 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents: Fim 


Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents: Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago | 

















LEARN SIMPLIFIED 
OIL PAINTING! 


A DELIGHTFUL, EASY WAY TO TURN YOUR 
HOURS AWAY FROM SCHOOL INTO REAL PROFIT! 
We will show you @ new, fascinating way of 
learning to oil paint, and earning money in 
your spare time. This institution is chart- 
ered by the State of Illinois to teach oil paint- 
ing on photographs, miniatures, etc., a form 
of art that demands astounding prices. 

NO TALENT REQUIRED 
ou need no special talent to achieve wealth and distinction 
in this —¥ Our simple, easy, fascinating home study course 
will show you the way. Youearn while learning. In a very 
short time mond will & making a good income during your 
8 hours. We furnish professi»snalartist’s outfit. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKL' 
— Success in Art’’ explains 
to 7] independence in 
Its FREE. Send for it today! 
NATIONAL ART scHooL, Dept. 4.2. 
1008 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Oar illustrated booklet 
everything and shows the w: 
this most lucrative field. 


TB hh 5 








The Draper Shae 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer 
and better made for grea 
er service. Into ever 
shade js built perfection 
inevery detail is refleet 
the skill of master crafu 
men. A quarter century 
of research and expen 
ment...and today m 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you « 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 
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y SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, NOVELTIES, MINSTRELS || 


BOOKS PIANOLOGUES 
STUNTS OPERETTAS 
PAGEANTS READINGS 
CHILDRENS ORATIONS 
SPECIALTIES PLAYS 


Send for FREE CATALOGS 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
3806 Cottage ove Ave., S MOINES, 1OWA. 














AUDITORIUM HALF-HOUR PLAYS 


FOR GRADES 7, 8, and 9 
Parliamentary Law for Young People 
(For club and class use ) 
10 cents each. Special rates for 50 or more 
Send stamped envelope for catalogue. 


AUDITORIUM PRESS, Lake Lure, N.C. 























Smith’s Regents 





Review Books | 


—A Real Help in Teaching — 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supple ments to the regular texts, 
for more thorough knowledge and higher 
standings on examinations. Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 1929. 
Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- 
lic and private schools throughout U. S. and 
Canada, 50 subjects, elementary & high school, 
Question Books or Answer Books — 40c each. 
35e¢ each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. 





LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Arithmetio Four Vears English 
Elementary English Gremontery Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 


English History 
Modern History B 
American History 


U: 6. History 


Physiology 


Spelling Civil Government 

Silent Reading Secnemies 

Algebra ist2 Voars 4 
(new type questions) 1st Year F 


Intermediate Algebra 
eae Algebra 


1 
(new type questions) 
ometry 3 








Trigen Year German 
olid Geometry 1st Voar Latin 
Blology 2nd Year Latin 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Loology Commercial Arithmetio 
>hysics Commercial Geography 
bo mew se | Commercial Law 
Physical raphy Elemen Bookkeeping 
4st Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 
2nd Year English History of Education 
3rd Year English ey, | and Princi- 
4th Voar English pies of Education 





Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Put An Acme Portable 


Projector on Your 
Teaching Staff 


The Acme Portable Projector is 4 
capable assistant to the lecturer. It 
eliminates the necessity on the part of 
the students, to form mental images, 
and substitutes instead, by flawless 
and unhesitating projection, vivid and 
concrete pictures of logical sequence. 


Because it is portable, it is always 
available for immediate use anywhere, 
without the slightest inconvenience 
It weighs only 35 pounds. It can be 
plugged into any socket and readily 


set up for operation. 


Mail coupon for free booklet. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 


——«_— 
eee ee ee 
, Lam interest® 


As a teacher LD), school official [ : 
* Please send ® 


in motion pictures for the school. 
booklet No. H-2. 
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For Both 
Auditorium and 
Classroom 
The famous DeVry 
Type “E” 35 mm. 
Projector—light in 
weight—self-con- 
tained—easy to 
carry—simple to 


operate, 8250.00 











ISUAL Teaching 


is not forgotten 


Vitally important subjects are frequently hard to grasp 
from fon or books. But—translated into vision, 
through the medium of motion pictures, they leave 
impressions that are not forgotten. 

hus—the hard to describe division of a microscopic 
cell becomes visible and of intense interest to the entire 
class. The importance of proper hygiene is easily driven 
home, famous cities and equally famous foreign lands 
and places parade before the eye—turn description 
into reality. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and stand- 
ard widths, have all been edited by trained specialists 
in our leading universities. 

DeVry motion pictures have assumed leadership in 
visual instruction. Throughout the land, in colleges and 
schools of every size, they are chosen by educators as 
providing better projection and greater simplicity of 
operation. 

For description of exclusive features and full details 
mail the coupon below. 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


(Established 1900) 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

























New York San Francisco 
For Classroom Use: naneageueesenaeene Sena euitasscutibtrecslncdeiataiasiaiesil — 
Type “G” 16 mm. ! QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. T.2 i 
Projector—simple 1 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II 7 ; H 
-compact, ; ony pe eer me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry § 
8105.00 w ith i ojector and school films. ' 
ry ee ” 
case. Also Type “B : Name... a chad aa dwddhahaehnahameetnaae ‘nae aaa On 
16 mm. Projector, ; 
£55.00 SPINS. cu oa vuen.eecanccankicgndatnckseaneuaeein sans ecaselsaneeel i 
1 
D Ge. ccc caacende de eneeee ss anddbensebeesee Rs « ccuncanesacecends : 
lade Mane nhneeonnnmeanaewewe en eneeoessonoeone mand 
“Industrial Advance Through Research”- II County Superintendents: Kate Wof- | 
Charles F. Kettering, president, General ford, Laurens, S. Car. 
Motors Research Corporation, Dayton, O.| III Cities under 10,000 population: John Complete Plans for Patriotic 
“Educational Advance Through Research” L. Bracken, Clayton, Mo. 
~A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of| IV Cities 10,000 to 50,000: A. W. Elliott, Celebrations at School 
schools, Providence, R. I. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
“The Anticipation of Future Needs” —Ray V Cities 50,000 to 100,000: J. W. Sex- | Dennison has just prepared the cleverest of 
Lyman Wilbur, United States Secretary ton, Lansing, Mich. plans for celebrating Lincoln’s and Washing- 
of the Interior. VI Cities 100,000 to 200,000: A. H. ton’s birthdays at school. There are simple 
“Supervision and Research”—The 1930 Year- | Hughey, El] Paso, Texas. on " tion Gatos aon euenuthiatinaaal 
book—Albert S. Cook, state superintend-| VII Cities over 200,000: William J. Bo- tog Bie a bap Pes ny 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Md oun Chine | white and blue decorations for walls and win- 
: s, Bz yre, Md. | gan, hicago, | lone tas as : : 
| VIII City Assistant and District Superin- dows and des 8; exciting patriotic games to 
Wednesday, February 26, 2:30 p. m. tendents: Arthur C. Perry, New York play; historical costumes to wear; thrilling 


City. 

IX Health and Physical Education: 
James E. Rogers, New York City. 

X National Council of Childhood Educa- 
tion: Lois Hayden Meek, Child De- 
velopment Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Administrative groups will consider prob- 
lems of supervision. Allied departments 
and organizations. 


Wednesday evening, February 26 
6:00 p. m—College dinners. 
5:00 Pp. m—Rehearsal of National High 
_ School Orchestra, open to the public. 
4:00 p. m—Reception by president and 
oficers of the Department of Superin- 
tendence for members and visitors. 


The Discussion Groups, scheduled to 
meet Tuesday afternoon, have the following 
topics and chairmen (all superintendents of 
schools, unless otherwise noted): 


I “Instruction: Materials of Teaching”: 


Thursday, February 27, 9:00 a. m. J. F. Noonan, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Presiding—E. C. Hartwell, superintendent II “Instruction: Methods of Teaching”: 
of schools, Buffalo, N Y C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“The Home Aids the School”—Mrs. Louis III “Instruction: Measurement”: George 
T. DeValliere, Trenton, N. J., vice presi- F. Arps, dean, College of Education, 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Ohio State University. 

Teachers, IV “Organization”: Walter R. Hepner, 

The Newspaper Aids the School”—John| San Diego, Calif. ; ; 
H. Finley, editor, New York Times V “Administration”: M. C. Potter, Mil- 

“Social Agencies Aid the School"—James E waukee. 
lest, chief scout executive, Boy Scouts VI “The School Plant: Buildings ot 
of America, New York City : Equipment”: H. W. Anderson, deputy 

“The School’s ” ee . superintendent, Denver. 

s Debt to Its Friends’—Walter P ? 
A.J sateen “adams as VII “The School Plant: Operation and 


* “€ssup, president, University of Iowa. ar a ag ——e Ng asc 
Maintenance”: Nicholas Bz , New 
Thursday. F Orleans. 
y, February 27, 2:00 p. m. : 

Grand eo bas , : oie VIII “Personnel: Rating and Standards”: 
chest acert—National High School Or- Rose A. Pesta, assistant superintend- 
a mn Joseph E. Maddy, School of Mu- ent, Chicago. 
ie versity of Michigan, conductor; IX “Personnel: Salaries”: George Melch- 


‘iter Damrosch, guest conductor. er, Kansas City, Mo. 





The Admini ; X “Finance”: David E. Weglein, Balti- 
Groups IT Ministrative Groups, of which more. 
hoon ake ~ > ae uae Monday after-| XI “Public Relations: Publicity Pro- 
00n, have spn tO VIE Wednesday after- gram”: J. J. Early, Sheridan, Wyo. 
I's € chairmen as follows: | XII “Public Relations: Co-operation with 
red Departments of Education: Outside Organizations”: Thomas R. 
arles H, Elliott, Trenton, N. J. | Cole, Seattle. 
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events to reenact; suitable favors and prizes 
and gifts for proud little hands to make. These, 
and many other delightful new plans for your 
patriotic celebrations at school will be sert 
FREE if you mail the coupon now. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


And remember that there is a tempting va- 
riety of Dennison party materials at depart- 
ment and stationery stores, and many drug 
stores. For every kind of party at school 
Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’sand Washington's 
birthdays, Easter, May Day and al! other 
occasions—you will find colored crepe paper, 
streamers and cut-outs, poster and banner 
materials, everything to decorate the school 
or to celebrate the day with a party the 
children will love. 


Send the Coupon 


But send for the free Patriotic Party Plans 
now. If you mail the coupon at once we will 
include free new plans fora Valentine Party. 
And why not let us send the Valentine Num- 
ber of the Party Magazine, packed with 
ideas for happy times at school and at home. 





DENNISON’S, Department 24-P FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Please send me free, plans for a Patriotic Party at School 


= | 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
Looks? Check those you want and enclose lve for each. 


Name _... To get the Party Magazine (Valentine 
Number) enclose 265¢ and check here.... 
Crepe Paper Costumes ...Children’s Parties 
Money Mating Parties Sealing Wax Craft 
et o Dp Decorating Halls @ Booths Table Decorations 
Street or R. F. D. . Crepe Paper Flowers Weaving with Rope 
. Crepe Paper Curtains (Free) The Party Book $1.00 


Complete Course in School Crafts end Projects $2.00 
- Complete Home Coursein Crepe Paper Flower M aking ?2.00 
City... State . Course in Decorations and Favors for Entertaining $2.00 
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largest state University, 
invites you to attend its 1930 
Summer Session. 


All the Facilities of a Great 


University at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all 
Academic and Professional degrees. 

College of Education 


Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring 
to advance to Higher Teaching or Administrative 
positions. 





All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
Administration School Music Art 
Supervision Psychology Child Welfare 
Recreation “‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds’’ 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been organized. 


sions to Points of Historical, Artistic, and Industrial Inter- 
ests. Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 
and women. 


First term June 17th—-July 26th 
Second term July 28th August 30th 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
Address—Director of Summer Session, Box A, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Schoo! ' 





if 





tiend Summer 


ld a 
Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 
The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 


passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to August 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with Special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— ee — ~Send Today for Complete Information— 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology... Graduate School Bulletin... 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 








| the source of each, appear 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Some February Quotations 
The quotations given here, with 

in the 

frontispiece poster, on page 27. 


Promote, then, 


| primary importance, institutions for 
' the general diffusion of knowledge. 


MINNESOTA, the second | 


Highly interest- | 
ing Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, Excur- | 


. It is essential that public 
opinion be enlightened. 
George Washington: “Farewell 
Address.” 


We are proud of the first ex- 
plorers to cross the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and Daniel Boone, the first 
western settler. These men made 
light of hardships, and opened the 
roads across the Continent. 

-Albert Bushnell Hart: 
Our History. 


Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

I lay me down in peace to sleep. 

-Emma Hart Willard: “The Cradle 
of the Deep.” 


When a thing ought to be done, 
it cannot be impossible. Now is the 
only word that belongs to us; with 
the afterwhile we have nothing to 
do. 

—Mary Lyon, as quoted in Heroines 
of Service, by Mary R. Parkman. 


and 


We 


My definition of a University is 
Mark Hopkins at one end of a log 
and a student on the other. 
—Attributed to James A. Garfield. 


Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 

-Henry Wadsworth 
“A Psalm of Life.” 


Fourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this 
continent, a new nation, conceived 
in Liberty, and dedicated to the 


| proposition that all men are created 


equal. 


—Abraham Lincoln: “Gettysburg 


| Address.” 








There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, 
those who will. 
— James Russell Lowell: 
behind the Curtain.” 
War is cruelty and you cannot re- 
fine it. 
—wWiilliam Tecumseh Sherman, be- 
fore his march through Georgia. 


for 


“A Glance 


A woman’s name on a petition will 
never be as good as a man’s until she 
has a vote. 

—Susan B. Anthony, 
York State Legislature. 


This kindly, modest man has 
bestowed upon the human race 
blessings instead of bondage, serv- 
ice instead of serfdom, construc- 
tion instead of conquest. 

—A tribute to Thomas A. Edison, by 
Arthur J. Palmer. 


It is people that count. The truth 
and beauty in books and nature be- 
gin to live when they are made over 
into human character. 

—Alice Freeman Palmer, as quoted 
in Heroines of Service, by Mary R. 
Parkman. 


in the New 
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February 19% 


POPELILOLOLOP OLD DD G44, 


DENVER 


and its cool mountain 
playgrounds 


invites you 


SUMMER SESSION 


Jane 16 to July 23 
July 23 to August 30 


Yo can combine study with 


a gay and healthful vacation on 
the mile-high campus of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Eminent guest 
professors, all authorities in their 
fields, will offer more than thirty 
courses in education and a full 


ee 


curriculum in liberal arts, the fine 
arts, and commerce. 


Ir you are interested in advance- 
ment in the teaching profession, 
ask about the special course for 
principais, superintendents and 
Write also for Bulle- 
tin N, giving a complete descrip. 
tion of and 


supervisors. 


courses vacation 


activities. 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
Denver, Colorado. 


PPP ELL LLL EL LLL LLL LL LE LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL OOO ee 











Study and play on the shores of Lake Mich- 


igan. Learn to teach little children in 
well-equipped classrooms. Spring term 
February 3d. Summer, June 20th. Ele- 


mentary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized Activities in His- 
tory, Geography and Civics. Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts for Elementary Grades. Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Story Telling. Large 
demonstration school. New college and 


dormitory buildings. Catalog. Edna Dean 
Baker, President, Box A20, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


NATIONAL 


Kindergarten and Elementary 


COLLEGE — 





ee, 





Summer Session 
June 13th to July 25th, 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 


and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Att 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session address 
Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Sesso™ 
Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington ae 
sity, St. Louis, 1093R1° 

ee 























THE FIVE SENSES 


By Jessie Willcox Smith 
DODGE COLOR PRINTS. 
50c each 
Also published as 
ARTE OXT JUNIORS 
Sample Set 15¢ 
New Illustrated Cota ~ 

“Be” showing 250 
jects 10 cents. 


Art Extension Press, ine. 
Westport, Conn. 
a 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order one premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Premiums are listed in 
this column only. 

Order By Number 


No. 77—Washington, 16x 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


_Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
larger and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 


20, brown pri ; 
0 No. 78 Linnie ae Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing ecard 
brown print ..... 55e patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 


with 








No. 37—50 Popular pic- 
tures, 2%x3 in. .. 25¢ 
No. 48—Colored posters to 


paste, 10 in. high. 25c¢ 























other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
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} 
cna T No. 24—6 Large mottoes illustrations, They include Little Black Sambo, The 
— 2 a. wg RST a Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
, ni- and coins $500 for 25¢ Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
mest } No. 492—Illustrated flash number cards. the find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
their } 45 combinations, 5x8 inches ....... 20¢ with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
rirty No. 51—96 Illustrated 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
full language cards with and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
ss } —_ gee trations. This splendid book also gives you over 
- ) No. 26-1900 Aiphabets 1000 Seat work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
' and figures on cards Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
} _for seatwork ... 30¢ Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
of es No. 50—2000 Alphabets Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
nce- } and figures one inch ae ? 8 mea . 
om 3 high to paste .. 30¢ Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
s10n, No. T9—125 Words on nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
for § corte See sentences, dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
aa 3 print and script .28¢ Price ont nid? eT eee y eed 92.00 
a No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c ia ald ee 
ulle- No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20c 
stip. } No. 74—Class record for 180 
s , _hames, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
tion | No. 75—Class record for 225 oo or = 
es 6 weeks semester . 16c 
‘4 70H—95 > » 
4 ] : “anion Ge Die ise This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
ER No 71—25 Report ecards for for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums &re re- 
grades, 6 weeks semester. 16c quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
} vo. 72—25 Report cards for mail our splendid book to you at once. 





) high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ AM 
No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%4x11, U. S. SEND MONEY ORDER OR ST re 
mene 4 and continents, assorted ........... 20c Order from nearest place 





No, 56—Outline map of U. S. on chart paper 
24x36 inches, showing the states ... 20c 
























‘ 
= a map of No. Am. 24x36 20c J. S, LATTA, INC, 
No. utline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No, 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
No, 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36. 20c , ‘ i 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
No. 81--Clock dial 25¢ Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 Ibs. 
2 l No, 34—3 Pencils 12c 
ll . No. 23-—12 Pens . 15¢c 100 Brass paper fastners 4% in . 14¢ COPING SAW with 12 ,BUBBER TYPE — a 
0 2\ a en -y ink 20¢ 100 Brass paper fastners % in . 19¢ 6-inch blades ..... 30c % in. with —, ihe PRT 
» Mich- \ No. 30—16 Common 100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 22c 16 Coping Saw Patterns spacer etc., fibre box, ‘ cam . 
ren in g > birds to color . 15¢ 100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 25c¢ to trace actual size . 20c Same 48 
term q No. 53—15 U. 8. Pin 100 Round pin head fastners ... 15c¢ Tube Mending Glue .. 16c above 1 in., 
Ele- , flags, 1x2 in. 15¢ Ticket punch, round hole ...... 25c 16 Manual Training Exer- for .. $2.70 
| needs No. 87—16 Eskimo 8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c cises for Boys .... 26¢ Same as 
Hace \ z 5 drawings to color 15c Name any bird in color, 7x9, for . 3c Thirteen Doll Furniture above, % in 
~~ Sf 6 2 - 67— ~ Ag Patterns to trace for for .. $1.15 
= cose crawings ; cardboard construction, 
a No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c Construction Paper with instructions .. 20c ; “Si Ink — —" 
. No. 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 50 Sheets construction 9x12, assorted... 27¢ Chicago Pencil Sharpener .,. 95c Rubber type printer, 1 Ms inch, comp ote, as 
. an . Pt rn  siscdtsntonbutenness 20c 50 Sheets construction 9x12, name color ape Bird Houses mage Son Build . 65c strong wood box. Very fine outfit ..$6. 
fis No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45c 6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 
? a A a... MEP eee 15¢ 15 Sheets construction 18x24, name color 48c with instructions ........ ‘ 20c Reed and Raffia 
{nston, - 28—16 rg and — astaneay ane D P When Mothee Lets Us Make awd Round reed, best quality, Ib. hanks only. 
rawings to color, 6x9 incheS ...... xz ox Furniture ...6-++eee8 . 9 ey + eal 
No. 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 5 preter. P aper oon. Simple Construction Work in pares @ No. 1—99c, @ No. 2—96c, @No. 3—93c, 
Clem, Gae teehee 2. cc ccccccoes acces c 250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x ‘ c and cardboard ...... aon J " we 5__86 @ 6—80c 
| No. 82—16 Farm story drawings to 100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c @No. 4—80¢, @». 5—86¢, No. 
color, 6x9 inches .........ccccecee 15c 250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12.. 68c COMMON SCHOOL \%-inch flat reed, per pound ......... 84¢ 
ta No. 83—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 100 Sheets fancy white drawing 9x12 . 60c BRANCHES IN A ; s 1 Natural raffia, best quality, pound . 45c 
Y to color, 6x9 inches ..... seseeeeees 1bC _ NUTSHELL, complete with Migliidieagal Colored raffia, very fine, ‘red, green, blue, 
No. 68—15 Printed Wea- Writing Paper questions and answers 60c EXT ey brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink. 
ving mats, ass’d 15c¢ 3000 colored shoe pegs . 30¢ [SEEN TI one color. pound 98c. Assorted, Ib. $1.20 
: ee 500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled ...... 62€ Numeral Frame, each .. 50c now Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for .... 20c 
— ~ 84—16 = — 500 Sheets white 8x10%, ruled sapase = Peg Board, each ..... ‘ aoe ” ~ . 
— Tawings to color . Cc 100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . © 1000 Round colored pegs. 35c¢ : ; en 
} No. 85—16 Hiawatha 100 Sheets typewriter 84% x11, bond ... 28€ Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8c * Entertainm t 
drawing to color . 15c 250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60C Six colored pencils 4% in. 12¢ Books. 


drawings to color . 15c Oak Tag and Other Paper Medium quality, doz.,. 30¢ Dialogs ..... coos oe 
No. 87—16 Eski . , . Jolly Di anaes Oe 
930 ‘ings to color xd" 15C 60 Sheets good oak tag Ox12 inches for . 49¢ Latta’s Duplicator Dialogs o’Pep ‘and 
. . P 50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for ... -.. 400 
rses No. 66—8 Physiology charts with in- ‘ 125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for . 1l4c Latta’s duplicator is made pf best mate- a, Ay be Soe 
ers. Sg mee ¥y we aeeeceseseces Jide oo8 20¢ 50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 18¢ yials and the pad is twice as thick as some see Bnolee eacions 408 
‘0, 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 16c 100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name color .. 30¢ that you can buy. why ay 
, Art No. 89-3000 Printed No. 17x10 in. with Easter ....... ++ 400 
ae words to paste .... sponge, inkandin- Maypole Exercises .. c 
og No. 90—3000 Script Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. pe cg . $2.15 Closing Day Exercises 40c 


N 





No. 86—16 Cock Robin 


words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 63—Health book for 

teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 

tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 








Pint can Spinx Paste 39c; Quart can .. 56c 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart . 95c 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 75c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 98¢c 


Good Lead Pencils, doz.. .45c¢ 





Humerous Homespun 





Closing Day Entertain- 


Jo. 2—9 14x12 % - 
No. 2—9%x12% in me Fon 


with sponge, ink 
and inst. .. $3.20 
Pint refill ... $1-05 


40c 


Blackboard Stencils 


ght Ng 





12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25c ISL | 
uIS - 64—Latta’s stories Blunt scissors, 4 inch, iD Latta Enc Quart refill .. $1.95 
or opening exercises, col, handles, doz. . 95c¢ -ktograph ink, vio- 
_— N - pe. two Sse Sharp scissors 4% ne. 43 aaek . 36c 
- ° NO. 394—100 peatwor rol, handles, doz.. $1.2 
eet N suggestions, 112 pp. 30c col, handles, doz.. $ I tae 
10988179 | py Penmanship copies for Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each Ste ektograps paper, © 73255, * 
— oe OO, DOO © cccccces 20c Teachers scissors, 7 in., sharp point, each 60c 
No. 44—Ari agin. - School Song Books 
—— rithmetic cards atwork choo 
Wo."t grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 poles neces 286 Modeling Cla Golden Books of — keto eae 20¢ 
ES ing Barrer and Speeches for Open- 8 y Merry Melody Songs +s 20c Borders, each 6¢ herry and Hatchet, Flags, 
xercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 30 Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65¢ gongs in Season ‘Se = Cupids, | = vs, Brownies Planting 
ish No. 38—42 Paper ecut- Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. primary Songs ...-..-.-++++++se++0* “ Trees, Buterflies Apple Blossoms, Easter 
~ ; ting designs 5x8. 20¢ Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34€ Pujierton Songs ...........0+0++0005 S6e Lillies, Chicks, ‘ Pussy Willows, Tulips, 
INT: No. 76—500 Silhouettes pci Book — ee sea Common School Songs .....+--+++++8 70c Roses, Daffodils, Deisles oot, — 
i ns t ummed stars; dots; gold, silver ° _ : Morni Glories, uebirds, Swallows. 
—* a me ie a or red, box 10c; 3 for .. 26c Stick Printing Outfit dates Stun "oie each. Child Life cay 
~~ N BBO coccceccers 30c Gummed witch ; cat; pum »kin; tur- 6 Sticks and 6 colors 15c; doz. boxes.$1.50 me ,= anil Chicks, Bo Peep, Sun- 
“atalog  88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c a Lia) ans tenee “ie 16 Common Birds to Color with Colored Pic- bonnet Baby, Butterflies, Morning Glories. 
0 sub T 500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, “assorted - 25c tures to match, size 6x9, both sets for 60C. Ro) of Honor 12c. Roses, or Ow! and Violets. 
eachers Catalog Free Calendars 17x22, each 6c.— Polar Bear, 
Ine. West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. Ground Hog, Rabbits, Ducks, Bird, Appie 
* atta ’s eatalog of school supplies ad- J S LAT TA | ORDER FROM 1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. Blossoms and Birds, Easter Lily, Flag and 
a. Vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. e We » ANC. NEAREST PLACE 1795 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. Eagle, Holland Scene, Beaver, Fox, Pig, 
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A Whole We ek’ Effort- 
| Wasted .... 





li was my first year of teaching in my present grade. 
At the beginning of the second term we took up civics— 
a wholly new study to the children. I had set out to work 
up an introduction to civics which, I believed, would make 
But now, after a week of spend- 
ing all my afternoons and evenings, gathering material 
from a score of different sources, I woke to the realiza- 
tion that none of it helped me to make a definite, workable 
plan for my school—that I was trying to work out some- 
A whole week’s effort 
wasted—and that civics plan still to be worked out! 


civics really interesting. 


thing I knew nothing about. 


But 
The Classroom 


Teacher 
Saved the Day! 


T was a chance word from another teacher that 
| showed me the way out of an apparently hopeless 
mess. “Civics,” she said, “is about the hardest 
subject to teach that I know, particularly in this 
school system. Here we have only history the first 
term, and only civics, the second. Switching from 
one subject to the other—and making civics a really 
living subject to children who think of it as nothing 
but an uncomfortable exercise in memorizing—that’s 
difficult—or rather it used to be—for me. I imagine 
you find it even harder than I did. Personally, I 
find it easy, now—with all the professionalized ma- 
terial in The Classroom Teacher available for my 
use.” 

“Good heavens!” I said. “My civics work has 
been the worry of my life for the last two weeks. 
What is this Classroom Teacher? Can you lend me 
your copy?” 

“T’ll be glad to,” she replied. “But have you never 
encountered The Classroom Teacher before?” Then 
she told me what it was—a brand new concept in 
teaching—a professional series, written by outstand- 
ing educational authorities, presenting the newest 
and best edutational ideas for teachers in profession- 
alized form. 

I took home her copy of Volume V of The Class- 
room Teacher that night and after dinner began to 
read the section on Civics, written by Howard C. 
Hill. It was nearly eleven o’clock when I laid the 
volume down—before I realized it was so late. In- 
stead of a bugbear, teaching civics presented itself 
as one of the most fascinating subjects in the curri- 


Ihe CLASSROOM 
TEACH E 





ceulum—opened up new angles which I my- 
self had never considered. I learned from 
that one evening’s reading how to apply the 
material I had gathered; instead of being 
wasted, my week’s work took on a double 
value. 


Covers Every Subject 


And as I became more acquainted with The Class- 
room Teacher I found I had acquired an invaluable 
collection of helpers, in every subject. I was com- 
mencing to be acquainted with such leaders in edu- 
cation as Dr. Gray and Dr. Zirbes, authors of the 
inspiring section on Reading; David Eugene Smith, 
whose many decades of experience in Mathematics 
teaching produced the section on Teaching Arith- 
metic; Dr. Bagley on History; and many others—a 
total of 64 of the leaders of education. Points where 


I knew I was weak were strengthened; subjects 
which, as I thought, I had fully mastered, proved to 
have far greater possibilities than I had ever 


dreamed. 


I found in this series something that had never 
been accomplished before: A practical 
presentation of the best methods used by 
the greatest American educators. I 
found methods which I could take and 104 S 
use myself, without a lot of work and 
study to adapt them. It was, in short, a 
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truly professionalized series, written by teachers & 
benefit teachers, in the most convenient form poss 
ble. 


No teacher can ever understand until she has seen 
pages from this great series, the benefits it contains 
for her. Nothing like it has ever been written. It 
is not an encyclopedia nor a reference work. It is 
entirely new idea—a complete professional guide 
We urge every teacher interested in her own 
ciency and professional success to send for our free 
brochure, “The Road of Progress.” It includes 
sample pages and pictures, with biographies, of the 
authors-—a guide book to the leaders of America® 
education. Simply mail the coupon below and ge 
your copy. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc., Dept. B-l! 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc., Dept. B-11 
. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


please send me your free err 
with pictures and biographies © 
pages from The Classroom Teacher. 


County State 
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SOME FEBRUARY QUOTATIONS 


Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
eo diffusion of knowledge. . . .. It is essential that public opinion 
enlightened, Georce WASHINGTON 


We are proud of the first explorers to cross the Allegheny Mountains 
and Danie Boone, the first western settler. These men made light o 
hardships, and opened the roads across the Continent. 


o3r in the cradle of the deep, 
ay me down in peace to sleep, gw 


When a thing ought to be done, it cannot be impossible. Now is the only word 
that belongs to us; with the afterwhile we have nothing to do. Mary Lyon 


My definition of a University is Mark Hopkins at one end of a log anda 
student on the other. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
Henry Wapswortn Loncrettow 


Fourscore and seven years ago our Fathers noone forth on this continent, 
anew nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated fo the proposition that all 
men are created equal. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will. 
James Russert Lower 


War is cruelty and you cannot refine it. 
Witttam TEcumsSEH SHERMAN 


A woman's name on a petition will never be as good as a mans until 
she has a vote. Susan B. ANTHONY 


_ This kindly, modest man has bestowed upon the human race blessings 
instead of bondage, service instead of serfdom, construction instead of 
conquest, A Tribute to THomas A. Epison 


It is people that count. The truth and beauty in books and nature begin to live 
when they are made over into human character.  Atice Freeman Patmer 


_ the queteions on this page, with the credit for each, 
will be Found elsewhere in the magazine. 
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Making the Most of St. Valentine’s Day 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ITTLE children have a great interest 
in Valentine Day. They often fail 
to grasp the real significance of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the 

anniversaries of national importance, but 
their celebration of Valentine Day is child- 
like and natural. 

Those of us who dre giving serious thought 
to the absorbing concerns of childhood, and 
are trying to see in them possibilities for 
the right sort of school work, may well study 
this interest in valentines. 

It usually helps the teacher to see the 
possibilities of her own particular situation 
if she can study a list of projects successfully 
carried out by other teachers. Here are 
listed some which may be associated with 
the valentine interest. The list does not give 
directions. It is meant to suggest to teachers 
different and better ways of using the valen- 
tine interest in the classroom. 

Making valentines— 

With a little help and encouragement, the 
making of valentines may become a real art 
activity in the school. First, there should be 
a discussion of ideas to stimu- 
late the imagination of the chil- 
dren, before they begin the 
work. This should result in a 
suggested list of decorations; 
for example, hearts, flowers, 
figures of people. Then the 
children will have to decide on 
the form of the valentines and 
the envelopes for them. - For 
this, they must be shown how 
to measure and use a ruler. 

The children should be al- 
lowed to plan their own valen- 
tines, and to use color freely. 
The teacher’s part is to show 
the different ways of applying 
decoration, and to help the 
children make their choice, 
basing that choice on a discus- 
sion of art principles. 


Children enjoy making original verses. 
They should be encouraged to express their 
ideas, but they need not be urged to put their 
thoughts into rayme. Teachers interested 
in helping children compose their own verses 
will get suggestions from Creative Youth, a 
book written by Hughes Mearns. 

A valentine store— 

First-grade children like to conduct a 
valentine store. Let the children who work 
easily and quickly make extra valentines to 
contribute to the store. The storekeepers 
must learn how to write figures, so that they 
can mark the prices on the valentines, and 
how to make labels and posters, so that they 
can advertise them... Different children 
should be chosen as storekeepers each day. 

Both those who buy and those who sell 
must know how to make change. All the 
possible combinations of change for a small 
amount, like ten cents, should be written out 
where the children can see them. If the plus 
and equals signs are used, the children can 
learn their meaning in a real situation, and 
become familiar with their use. 





This Schoolroom Post Office Was Made by Second-Grade Pupils 


A valentine party— 

A party may be given for another class 
or for members of the pupils’ families. If 
the children are made responsible for the 
decorations, the refreshments, and the enter- 
tainment, the learnings derived from the ac- 
tivity will be many and valuable. 

At one valentine party, the toastmaster 
gave a talk on St. Valentine, and different 
children told of the famous persons whose 
birthdays are celebrated in February. 
Visiting the local post office— 

After the valentines are made, they must 
be mailed and delivered. A study of the 
post office and the delivery of mail is an out- 
growth of this phase of the project. 

A letter may be written to the postmaster 
asking whether the class may visit the office. 
In the first grade, the letter will have to be 
composed by the children and written by 
the teacher. In the second and third grades, 
each child may write a letter, and the class 
may choose the best one to send. It is a real 
problem for children to write a letter which 
asks and gives all needed information. 

After the visit, the actual 
making of a post office and 
mail boxes will be a good col 
struction problem. One group 
wrote these notices: 

1. Mail will be delivered 
twice each day. 

2. Mail placed in the box be 
fore 8:30 will be delivered 
before school in the morning. 

3. Mail placed in the box 
before 12:45 will be delivered 
before school in the afternoon. 

4. Please address mail care 
fully. 

5. Put mail for other rooms 
in the box labeled “Outgoing 
Mail.” 

6. Please do not use the post 


office for silly notes. 
(Continued on puge 5¢/ 
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Making the Most of St. Valentine’s Day 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimenial School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ITTLE children have a great interest 
in Valentine Day. They often fail 
to grasp the real significance of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the 

anniversaries of national importance, but 
their celebration of Valentine Day is child- 
like and natural. 

Those of us who are giving serious thought 
to the absorbing concerns of childhood, and 
are trying to see in them possibilities for 
the right sort of school work, may well study 
this interest in valentines. 

It usually helps the teacher to see the 
possibilities of her own particular situation 
if she can study a list of projects successfully 
carried out by other teachers. Here are 
listed some which may be associated with 
the valentine interest. The list does not give 
directions. It is meant to suggest to teachers 
different and better ways of using the valen- 
tine interest in the classroom. 

Making valentines— 

With a little help and encouragement, the 
making of valentines may become a real art 
activity in the school. First, there should be 
a discussion of ideas to stimvu- 
late the imagination of the chil- 
dren, before they begin the 
work. This should result in a 
suggested list of decorations; 
for example, hearts, flowers, 
figures of people. Then the 
children will have to decide on 
the form of the valentines and 
the envelopes for them. - For 
this, they must be shown how 
to measure and use a ruler. 

The children should be al- 
lowed to plan their own valen- 
tines, and to use color freely. 
The teacher’s part is to show 
the different ways of applying 
decoration, and to help the 
children make their choice, 
basing that choice on a discus- 
sion of art principles. 


Children enjoy making original verses. 
They should be encouraged to express their 
ideas, but they need not be urged to put their 
thoughts into rayme. Teachers interested 
in helping children compose their own verses 
will get suggestions from Creative Youth, a 
book written by Hughes Mearns. 

A valentine store— 

First-grade children like to conduct a 
valentine store. Let the children who work 
easily and quickly make extra valentines to 
contribute to the store. The storekeepers 
must learn how to write figures, so that they 
can mark the prices on the valentines, and 
how to make labels and posters, so that they 
can advertise them.. Different children 
should be chosen as storekeepers each day. 

Both those who buy and those who sell 
must know how to make change. All the 
possible combinations of change for a small 
amount, like ten cents, should be written out 
where the children can see them. If the plus 
and equals signs are used, the children can 
learn their meaning in a real situation, and 
become familiar with their use. 





This Schoolroom Post Office Was Made by Second-Grade Pupils 


A valentine party— 

A party may be given for another class, 
or for members of the pupils’ families. If 
the children are made responsible for the 
decorations, the refreshments, and the enter- 
tainment, the learnings derived from the ac 
tivity will be many and valuable. 

At one valentine party, the toastmaster 
gave a talk on St. Valentine, and different 
children told of the famous persons whose 
birthdays are celebrated in February. 
Visiting the local post office— 

After the valentines are made, they must 
be mailed and delivered. A _ study of the 
post office and the delivery of mail is an out- 
growth of this phase of the project. 

A letter may be written to the postmaster 
asking whether the class may visit the office. 
In the first grade, the letter will have to be 
composed by the children and written by 
the teacher. In the second and third grades, 
each child may write a letter, and the class 
may choose the best one to send. It is a real 
problem for children to write a letter which 
asks and gives all needed information. 

After the visit, the actual 
making of a post office and 
mail boxes will be a good col- 
struction problem. One group 
wrote these notices: 

1. Mail will be 
twice each day. 

2. Mail placed in the box be 
fore 8:30 will be delivered 
before school in the morning. 

3. Mail placed in the box 
before 12:45 will be delivered 
before school in the afternoon. 

4. Please address mail care 
fully. 

5. Put mail for other rooms 
in the box labeled “Outgoing 
Mail.” 

6. Please do not use the post 


office for silly notes. 
(Continued on puge o0/ 
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Uncle Harry’s Home in the City 





By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ILLUSTRATION 


Janet, and Jack home from the station in a 

bus. The children and their mother had been 
traveling since the day before. They had come to 
the city to visit Uncle Harry, Aunt Elizabeth, 
Louise, and Jim. 

“This is an apartment house,” said Uncle Harry, 
as they walked toward a handsome brick building. 
“There are twenty apartments in it. We live in one 
of them, on the third floor.” 

He pushed a little button on the wall of the en- 
trance. This rang a bell. Uncle Harry talked to 
someone through a tube beside the push button. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Please let us in.” 

He was talking to Aunt Elizabeth, who was up- 
stairs in the apartment. They heard a click, click, 
click at the door. Aunt Elizabeth had pressed a but- 
ton to open the door. They went into the hall and 
walked up the stairs. 

Aunt Elizabeth was glad to see them. She had 
luncheon ready. Jim and Louise could hardly wait 
to play with their cousins. While they ate, they lis- 
tened to the radio. 


| NCLE HARRY had just brought Mother, 





Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


BY LILLIAN OO. 





TITUS 


In the evening, Uncle Harry took them all for a 
ride. Jack and Jim went with him to get the auto- 
mobile. The garage was very large. Many families 
in the apartment house kept automobiles there. 

Uncle Harry drove past stores and theaters. Jack 
liked to watch the electric signs on the theaters and 
other buildings. All of the streets were brightly 
lighted. 

In another part of the city, they saw beautiful 
homes. Each one had a large lawn in front of it. 
Some of the lawns had beautiful flower gardens. 
There were big trees in front of the houses. 

The next day, Aunt Elizabeth showed Mother the 
kitchen. It was smaller than the one at home on the 
farm. There was a gas stove to cook on. The water 
came from a pipe in the wall. 

“Let’s go out and play,” said Louise. 

The children went to the park. It was a safe place 
for them to play. They coasted on the slides and 
skated on the small lake. 

“To-morrow we will go down town to see the 
stores,” said Louise. 

“That will be fun,” said Janet. 
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A Health Calendar for February 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 














«PLAY: PART: OF* EVERY: DAY: OUT: OF + DOORS: 


FEBRUARY 


JUN | MOM | TUE | WEP | THUY FRI | 2AT 
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A Window Decoration—Mocking Bird 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND | 


Cut the parts from colored paper as indicated and paste them together. The dotted lines suggest the placing of the oranges and 
the bird. Make several of these decorations and place them in the window. 
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Early Days in Chicago 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


T WAS a hot summer afternoon, almost 
one hundred years ago, in the little 
prairie town of Chicago. The sun, 
like a great burning monster, sizzled 
down on the bare, unpainted houses scat- 
tered along Water Street. Near by, a muddy 
river moved sluggishly between its banks 
and then wound out over the prairies that 
stretched for miles into the distance. 

In the midst of the brown prairies stood 
Fort Dearborn, guarding the town. From 
its flagpole, the Stars and Stripes fairly quiv- 
ered in the heat. 

A few scraggly cottonwood trees bravely 
tried to shade a tumble-down log building. 
Though it seemed quiet and deserted, this 
was the town’s busiest place, the Sauganash 
Hotel. 

The only sounds of life came from the lit- 
tle log schoolhouse at the other end of the 
street. Through the open windows floated 
the sound of children’s voices lazily reciting 
their lessons, or, now and then, the voice of 
the teacher, 

Finally the quiet was broken. School was 
dismissed, and, with loud shouts, the chil- 
dren ran out into the sunshine. 

“Come on, Emily,” they called to a little 
girl who trudged behind. ““Come on up to 
the fort and play!” 

Emily’s heart beat wildly. It was fun to 
play at the fort with the older girls and boys, 
and she ran along as fast as her little fat 
legs would carry her. 

Suddenly Emily stopped. “Look!” 
panted, and pointed over the prairie. 

Off in the distance the children saw little 
black specks, like an army of ants, moving 
nearer and nearer. 

“Indians!” they cried, ready to run to the 
fort for safety, 

“No, not Indians, they are horses and wag- 
ons!” shouted someone. 

So they were, horses and loaded wagons. 
Soon the news spread. Boom! went a can- 


she 
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non from the fort to welcome the strangers. 
People filled the streets on the way to the 
fort, and everyone was greatly excited, for 
travelers did not often come to Chicago. 

Now the wagons were very near, and each 
was piled high with great boxes and chests. 
From one of the wagons a pompous-looking 
general alighted. Emily saw him go up to 
her father, Mark Beaubien, who owned the 
Sauganash Hotel. She and the other chil- 
dren gathered about them to listen. 

“These chests and boxes are full of 
money,” explained the general. “The Gov- 
ernment wants to buy from the Potawatami 
Indians the prairie lands where your town is 
built. To-morrow they will gather here to 
be paid with this gold and silver. Then they 
must move westward and find new homes. 
We shall store the money here to-night, in 
the hotel.” 

Emily danced for joy. Indians coming to 
town to-morrow, and heaps of money to be 
stored in her very own home! She suddenly 
felt very important as she ran along to watch 
the unloading of the wagons. 

The boxes were carried in. They lined the 
walls and reached the ceiling of the big room 
in the Sauganash Hotel. 

Emily did not want to go to bed at all that 
night. She winted to see the money stored 
away. When the work was finished, she 
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went to her little room, where she lay wide- 
awake, thinking of what would happen on 
the morrow. 

At last everyone settled down for the 
night. All was very still, but most of the 
people were too excited to sleep. The In- 
dians would soon be in town. 

Emily was at the window early to watch 
for them. Out of the rosy glow of the sun- 
rise, she saw a long line of dark figures mov- 
ing slowly across the prairies. “Mother!” 
she called. “The Indians are coming!” 

As the line approached, the prairies sud- 
denly blossomed into vivid colors. There 
were Indian squaws in bright shawls, with 
black-eyed papooses on their backs, and In- 
dian warriors in paint and feathers. On and 
on they came, five thousand of them, eager 
to be paid. 

The chests were dragged out into the 
street. Emily looked on from a window of 
the hotel. She could see her father with 
the general and the soldiers from the fort 
as they handed out the money in bags to the 
waiting redskins. She watched the Indians 
go to a shanty down the street where they 
spent their money for liquor. 

Soon there were hundreds of drunken In- 
dians in the town. Throughout the day they 
continued their drinking. Later, great 
drums sounded and with savage yells the In- 
dians began a war dance, their scarlet, paint- 
ed bodies gleaming in the sun. 

The white people fled to their homes in 
terror. They thought surely there would be 
another massacre, like the one of years be- 
fore. 

At sunset, the wild cries died down. Emily 
and her mother looked out again from their 
window and saw the line of Indians creeping 
back over the prairies. Their vivid bodies 
and their bright feathers and shawls slowly 
faded into the twilight as they went out into 
the shadowy darkness toward the great 
Mississippi and the lands beyond. 
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A February Safety Poster 
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Sprinkle Sand on Slippery Walks 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 


For information regarding books of poster patterns, see page 18. 
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The Weensie Wees Play a New Game 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 





ewerret| IDDLE DE DEE’S face grew very long. 
Be Cancru wee! She was at the Wogs’ party and had 


Free Wren You 











Mr wxee Woes)! dropped something on her new red 
3 dress. It had made a great spot, as 
—<=24) big as a pinhead. What should she do! 





Lolly Lo offered to help her take out the spot. 

Tiddle De Dee borrowed one of Lolly Lo’s dresses, 
and they went out to the garage to get some gaso- 
line. It was cold in the garage, so the two Weensie 
Wee girls started for the warm kitchen, carrying the 
great can of gasoline. 

As they opened the kitchen door, Mrs. Wog cried, 
“Children, take that gasoline out!” She hurried the 
girls out of doors, telling them that gasoline ex- 
plodes when it is near a flame. 

When Tiddle De Dee and Lolly Lo went back to 
the living room, the other Weensie Wees wanted to 
know what they had been doing. The children looked 
very serious when they heard that there might have 
been an accident. 

“How would you like to play a game about fire?” 
asked Mrs. Wog. 

“Oh, let’s play it!” cried the Weensie Wees. 

“We will put this yellow cape on Tiddle De Dee,” 
said Mrs. Wog, “and call 
her Fire. Now stand 
in a circle, and each one 
think of some way to pre- 























vent fire. When Tiddle 
De Dee points a cane at 
you, you must answer be- 
fore she counts ten. 

































Lolly Lo, get your father’s longest cane from the 
closet, the one as long as a match.” 

Tiddle De Dee pointed first at Billee Wig. 

“I will watch bonfires to see that sparks do not 
fly about,” he answered. 

Tiddle De Dee tried Rosy Posy next. 

“T will not stand too near a bonfire for fear my 
dress might catch fire,” Rosy Posy replied. 

Mrs. Wog was called on next. 

“T would not build a fire out of doors,” she said, 
“unless it was absolutely necessary, and then I would 
be sure that it was not near anything that would 
catch fire easily.” 

“Sometimes a whole forest catches fire from a 
camp fire,” Timmee Too explained. 

“It was not your turn,” said Tiddle De Dee, “but 
you may have one now.” 

Timmee Too could not think of anything else to 
say, so he had to put on the yellow cape and be 
Fire. He pointed at Tiddle De Dee. 

“T will always see that a bonfire is put out before 
I leave it,” she said. 

Other Weensie Wees said: 

“T will not light matches in a dark closet.” 

“I will not throw a 








4 SH 4 match into a_ waste- 
basket.” 
+ i le “I will not light a 
: ve AR a match if I smell gas.” 
a ise The Weensie Wees 


+) thought that the Fire 
game was fun. 
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HE photographs on this page 
show two small bags woven with 
raffia. They are large enough 
to hold a tiny coin purse and a 
handkerchief. The materials required 
for the bags are: natural and colored 
raffia, carpet warp, two small bone rings 
or two small brass rings, a raffia needle, 
and some pieces of cardboard or paste- 
board. 

Figure I shows the kind of loom on 
which the bags are woven. It is made 
of a six-inch square of pasteboard. 
(A tablet back will answer the purpose.) 
Draw on the pasteboard a _ semicircle 
with a two-and-a-half-inch radius. Using 














A Bag of Natural Color and Dark Green 


Raffia, with Brass Rings 
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the same center, inscribe a semicircle 
with a radius of two and three-fourths 
inches. Divide the outer are in an odd 
number of half-inch spaces. ~Draw tri- 
angles connecting the two arcs, as in 
Figure I. Cut out the triangles. 

Run a needle through the center of the 
diameter of the loom, letting it project 
on both sides. On each side of the loom 
place a small ring over the needle, keep- 
ing them centered. Hold the rings in 
place with the left hand, and sew them 
on the loom with over-and-over stitches, 
using a double thickness of No. 40 cot- 
ton thread. Fasten the stitches with a 
hard knot, and clip the thread (see Fig- 
ures I and II). 

Plan the stripes on paper; draw them 
on the loom with colored crayons (see 
Figure I). They will act as a guide for 
the colors to be used in weaving. 

To string the loom, first cut two and 
a half yards of carpet warp. Leaving 
one inch of the warp free at one end, tie 
it to the ring, making a hard knot (Fig- 
ure II). Bring the long end of the warp 
thread to A; up on the reverse side of the 
loom and through the other ring; down 
to notch B; up and through the first 
ring; down to C; up on the reverse side 
and through the other ring. Repeat un- 
til the loom is strung. In tying together 
two pieces of warp, make the knot flat. 

Wash the raffia in cold water, and 
wipe it with a cloth. Thread a needle 
with a strand of raffia. Start weaving 





Handkerchief Bags of Raffa 


as in Figure III, and continue as in 
Figure IV (in weaving, push the strands 
close together), using the simple under- 
one, over-one, under-one process. The 
ends of the pieces of raffia should be over- 
lapped. When one side of the bag is 
woven, weave the other side. 

When the weaving is completed, clip 
the threads that hold the rings to the 
loom, and slip off the bag. Sometimes 
it is necessary to weave a few additional 
rows of raffia at the bottom of the bag, 
since the space between the two sides may 
be a little open. Use simple three-strand 
braiding to make the handles, and finish 
them with tassels if desired. 








A Bag of Natural Color, Orange, and 
Blue Rafiia, with Bone Rings 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson | 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Gardening for Young Children 
By Caro Miller Larsen 


HE love of gardening should be culti- 

vated in young children. This training, 
in the city child at least, should be given be- 
fore eight years of age, the earlier the bet- 
tr. The contact with growing things 
having been pleasantly and naturally es- 
tablished, the child will be ready to take 
up gardening as a recreation when he is 
older. 

A small child likes to dig in a garden. 
There is something deeper than the mere 
manual delight of manipulating clay or 
sifting sand. The Indians gave voice to 
the feeling by deifying the earth. We re- 
fer to the earth as Mother Earth. 

There are many ways to encourage the 
gardening habit in the little child. When 
he is too young to do much in the way of 
home gardening, give him a chance to pur- 
chase penny packet seeds. When there is 
real enthusiasm, there is usually assistance 
to be had from the older members of the 
family. When conditions warrant, a gar- 
den exhibit in the fall is a great stimulus. 

Keep a garden atmosphere in the class- 
room by having as many growing things on 
the window sills as is practicable. This 
May seem futile advice to those whose 
toms have northern exposures and other 
handicaps. However, a survey of the New 
York City schools resulted in the following 
list of plants most suitable for classroom 
conditions : Boston fern, anthericum, 
dracena, English ivy, asparagus plumosa, 
bandanus, begonia, Wandering Jew, 
aspidistra, and rubber plant. These may 
be grown in individual pots, or in the win- 
dow box, 

Carry on various experiments with 
things that start quickly into growth. Late 
in the winter, vegetables such as carrots, 
‘weet and white potatoes, onions, turnips, 
“nd parsnips will sprout with no coaxing at 
all, The tops of these, if placed in saucers 
with water, will form a “vegetable gar- 
den.” A moss garden, with teaberry and 
a few small plants from the woods, will 
thrive all winter in a glass bowl having a 
glass top to retain a moist atmosphere. By 
Way of contrast, a few cacti will survive 
much drought, and they will die of too 
Much moisture if drainage is not furnished. 
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A little Japanese garden with miniature fig- 
ures, a bridge, and tiny stones will furnish 
much joy and scope for experiments in 
landscape design. Grass and grain furnish 
quick and luxuriant greenery, while a car- 
rot or turnip top is soon a waving forest 
background. English ivy and Wandering 
Jew can generally be persuaded to grow 
either in water or soil. 

All kindergarten teachers know the 
“eggshell gardens,” earth-filled eggshells, 
each containing a few grains of corn, beans, 
peas, or radish, to be grown to the size of 
a few inches, and then taken home for 
transplanting in the back yard. 

Do not neglect the time-honored beans 
sprouted in sawdust. The suspense, mys- 
tery, wonder, and amazement involved in 
planting, waiting, and daily exhuming 
those beans should be experienced by every 
child. It is a vital part of his life. 

Bulbs of narcissi, hyacinths, and tulips 
have become almost inseparable from the 
idea of gardens. The paper-white narcis- 
sus grown in pebbles and water is, of 
course, the easiest for classroom culture. 
Every school that has space available on 
the school grounds should plant some 
bulbs. If funds are lacking, try the parent- 
teacher association. If you know nothing 
at all of bulbs and their requirements, send 
for a catalogue. The cultural directions 
are generally full and complete. 

A window box is something to be covet- 
ed, provided it is properly constructed, 
with drainage and sure means of protect- 
ing the window sill from moisture. Unless 
there is sun half the day, preferably morn- 
ing sun, it is not worth while to try to raise 
flowers from seed. Under favorable condi- 
tions, nasturtiums, alyssum, French mari- 
gold, pansies, and candytuft may all give 
fair returns, and much enthusiasm to the 
small gardeners. 

Trees and vines furnish the only oppor- 
tunity for outdoor gardening possible in 
some schools. Arbor Day might well be 
observed with fewer words and more 
works; less poetry and more planting. Do 
not trust the work entirely to the eighth- 
grade boys and the janitor. Do a little pre- 
paratory “digging” in the library. Find out 
the right way of planting, pruning, and 
subsequent care of a tree. Then insist that 
it be done the right way. 
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If there is available space on the school 
grounds, a garden of some kind should be 
attempted. Conditions, resources, and ad- 
ministrative policies all vary so greatly that 
instructions cannot be given here. Details 
and methods are covered in books on the 
subject. 

The “garden” may be a bit of decorative 
flower or shrubbery planting, or a small 
plot given over to the kindergarten for rad- 
ish growing. It may be a border of bulbs, 
or a small plot of unusual crops, such as 
cotton, hemp, flax, or grains. Where the 
organization permits a teacher to carry the 
work through the summer, there may be a 
formal “school garden” with individual 
plots for each worker. 

Do not be discouraged by lack of space, 
money, tools, or experience. Enthusiasm, 
willingness to take some trouble, to ask 
and take advice from those with practical 
experience—these are indispensable items 
for the teacher who would give her pupils 
contact with growing things. If space is 
limited, make the garden a “class” garden, 
instead of having individual plots. Tools 
the best if possible, should be provided. 
However, where makeshifts are necessary, 
it may be that the lessons in ingenuity sug- 
gested by the use of pointed sticks for cul- 
tivating, or the possibilities of a kitchen 
knife, are as valuable as any other the gar- 
den affords. However limited the budget, 
invest in fertilizer and lime. 

Plant the most easily grown things in the 
individual plots: the never failing radish, 
bush beans, Swiss chard, beets, carrots, 
and lettuce. Generally only the radishes 
mature before vacation. The rest of the 
plants may belong to those who care for 
the garden through the summer. If a sec- 
ond crop is planted during July, the work 
may be resumed in September, and the 
cycle completed by the class. For the 
flower garden, begin with the flowers that 
flourish with a minimum of care: zinnia, 
calendula, and California poppy. 

It rests with you, the teachers of the very 
young, whether the love of gardening, and 
all that it means, is developed or allowed 
to perish; whether the children are intro- 
duced to one of the finest forms of recrea- 
tion, real re-creation; or whether they miss 
this first-hand contact with the out-of-doors 
and the mystery of green things growing. 











Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 
SEAT WORK 


Give the children the following seat-work 
. assignments: 

With small squares, count to fifty by five’s, 
placing the correct figure on each square as 
a child counts aloud. Place the squares in 
an envelope, to be removed and arranged on 
the desks in proper order at a seat-work 
period. 

Bring from home a piece of cloth—red, 
white, or blue—six inches by twelve inches. 
Make a bean bag of it for use this month. 
Count to see about how many beans are 
needed for each bag. 

Make a clock face having a radius of six 
inches. Place the Roman numerals in their 
proper places. Let the hands say that it is 
three o’clock. Notice by looking at the clock 
which hand should very nearly equal the 
radius of your circle. 

Make page seven in your number booklets, 
expressing seven by writing, by figure, and 
by domino cards: 
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Write the Roman numerals to twelve on 
the blackboard. Write these numbers with 
figures. Write the Roman numerals out of 
their regular order. Place them on paper 
in their regular order. Write the figures 
from one to twelve on the blackboard. Ex- 
press them in Roman numerals. 

Construct a circle-maker, as follows: 

Cut a strip of paper seven inches long. 
An inch from one end make a hole just large 
enough for the point of your lead pencil. 
Beginning at the hole, mark off your strip 
of paper into inches. 

Place a pin through the circle-maker five 
inches from the hole. With the pin, hold 
the circle-maker on your drawing paper. 
Make a circle as you have done with chalk 
and string, thrusting your pencil point 
through the hole you made for it. How 
many inches is it halfway across the circle 
you have made? We call that distance the 
radius of the circle. Where would you place 
the pin to make a circle with a radius of six 
inches; of four inches? 

On the sand table, make a log cabin with 
a rail fence around it. Let the rails be cut 
to size from sticks which you bring in. 

Lay out a plantation on the sand table. 
(Give the children an idea of scale by play- 
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ing that one foot is a mile.) Let the plan- 
tation be seven miles long, and five miles 
wide; or let it be five miles square. How 
far is it around the plantation? 

Make red, white, and blue paper chains, 
to be used for decorating the room. Cut the 
slips of paper to a prescribed measure. 

Make a picture of a horseshoe, showing 
where to put in the nails. Make enough 
shoes for one horse. 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


The calendar— 

Discuss February, the shortest month, the 
second in the year. Ask how many days 
less than January it has; how many less than 


November. Tell the children about leap 
year. Let them mark the interesting days 
which occur: Lincoln’s, Washington’s, 


and Longfellow’s brithdays, and also St. 
Valentine’s Day. The work of the month 
will center about these dates. Help the chil- 
dren to memorize, through frequent casual 
reference, the date of each of these birth- 
days. 
Handwork— 
Ask the children to make paper caps to use 
in their marching games, as follows: 
“From a newspaper, cut an oblong two 
feet long and one and one-half feet wide. 
Fold the short edges together and crease. 
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Open. Describe what you have made. (Two 
oblongs each eighteen inches by twelve 
inches.) Close. 

“Place the creased edge at the top. Fold 
the right and left edges together, and crease. 
Open. Describe what you have made. 
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“Fold the two upper corners until they 
touch the middle crease, and crease your pa. 
per. You will have a triangle at the top of 
your paper and a double oblong at the bage. 
Fold one of these oblongs up on the side of 
the triangle facing you, the other backwarj 
on the side of the one touching your desk, 

“Fold the ends of the oblongs over the 
triangle, so that they do not protrude. Place 
your right thumb inside the right lower cor. 
ner of your cap, your fingers over it. With 
the left hand, hold the left corner in the same 
way. Bring the two corners together until 
they meet. What shape is the cap now? 

“Lay this square on your desk with the 
single point at the top, the two points at the 
bottom. Slip your thumb inside the cap be. 
tween these open points. Make a triangle 
of your paper by folding the open point 
which is facing you up to the single point of 
the cap, the other open point backward to 
the single point of the cap.” 


GAMES 


Play “Around the Circle.” By adding the 
figures around the circumference of a circle 
to the one in the center, let the children see 


who can travel farthest without mishap. 
When a child misses, he must let the other 
travelers pass him. The teacher should not 
forget to come back to see whether the one 
who mis_2d is able to resume his journey. 
Drill upon subtraction facts in the same 
manner. 

Let the children play games like thos 
played by Lincoln and Washington, such as: 
Measure to see who can jump the farthest. 
Compete in lifting objects of which they 
have learned the weight. 

Play soldier games. Let seven children 
form a company, three couples marching be 
hind the commander. Have as many Com 
panies as can be formed from the pupils 
the room. 

Form three teams of seven each for play- 
ing bean bag. Call them the Reds, the 
Whites, and the Blues. Appoint a score 
keeper for each team. Each child has om 
turn. He scores one for his team if he tosses 
the bag within the circle. Scores are kept ™ 
vertical rows, and added at the end of the 
game. Ask: “Which side won? Which 
side is second; third? The Reds made how 
many more than the Blues? The Whites 
lacked how many of making as much as the 
Blues; as the Reds?” 
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FORMAL ARITHMETIC 


Counting— 

Teach the children to count by five’s to 
one hundred, and backward from one hun- 
dred to five. 

With tin soldiers, or wooden soldiers, red 
hearts, or rails (kindergarten sticks), devel- 
op the number facts of seven: 6+1, 1+6, 
1-1, 7-6, 542, 2+5, 7-2, 7-5, 443, 
$44, 7-3, 7-4. 

For drill on these combinatigns, let the 
children play ““Who Has the Answer?” Give 
each child a flash card, which he shows to 
noone. When he is called upon he shows it 
for just a second, puts it behind him, and 
asks another child to tell the answer. 

Beginning with the commander, count the 
children in a company of soldiers by couples 
or two’s: 1, 3, 5, 7. Explain that these are 
odd numbers, and the ones in between are 
even. Illustrate with objects that even num- 
bers are exactly divisible by two and odd 
numbers are not. 

Derive number facts whenever possible in 
the construction of valentines. Discuss ‘the 
amount of postage necessary to carry val- 
entines. 

Let the children study the first flag, count- 
ing the number of red stripes, white stripes, 
and stars it had. Compare it with the num- 
ber in the present flag. 

Ask the children to discover the value of 
the stamps on which Washington’s picture 
appears. Collect used Washington stamps. 

In connection with the study of poetry, 
when reading the bird poems, urge the chil- 
dren to throw out food for the winter birds. 
let them report upon the number which 
tome regularly for their food. Ask them to 
make a list of the foods which the different 
kinds of birds eat. 

In studying “The Village Blacksmith,” ask 
the children to find out how many nails are 
hecessary for fastening one horseshoe. 
Measurements— 

During the study of Lincoln, interest the 
children in the Lincoln pennies. Collect 
these to use in playing store. 

Measure Lincoln’s height on the black- 
board. Ask the children: “How much taller 
Was he than you are; than I am?” 

let the children study the construction of 
‘rail fence. Ask: “How many rails are 
needed for one section? Into what lengths 
Were the rails cut? About how many rails 
‘ould Lincoln cut in a day? They would 

¢ how many sections of fence?” (Dis- 

‘ver by experimenting with kindergarten 
sticks, ) 

Have the children make lists of those for 
¥hom valentines are intended; of those from 

m valentines are received. Ask: “Did 

YOU send more than you received or receive 

"ore than you sent? How many more?” 
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Plan the valentine box to be used at the 
school party. Say to the children: “How 
many valentines must it be able to hold? We 
shall need a box. about how long, how wide, 
and how deep? Measure to see how much 
tissue paper is necessary for trimming it; to 
see what size the opening of the top should 
be cut for the valentines to be put in.” 
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Story problems— 

Ask the children to solve story problems 
which involve operations through seven, 
such as: 

John walks five blocks to school. 
walks two blocks farther. Fred walks how 
many blocks? June walks four blocks less 
than Fred. She lives how far from school? 


Fred 








Attractive string boxes may be made 
from colored paper. Soft rose and blue, 
violet and blue, gray and blue, and red and 
white might be suggested as combina- 
tions. Fold a twelve-inch square of paper 
into sixteen squares, and then cut off the 
squares along one side and the bottom of 





A Simple Paper-Cutting Problem 


By’ JESSIE TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


the large square, so that nine squares re- 
main. Fold this square into a cube, and 
then paste a design on the top and sides of 
the cube. Punch a hole in the top, and the 
string box is ready for use. Place the 
box over a ball of string, bringing the end 
of the string out through the hole. 
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Mother had seven eggs in her basket. She 
used half a dozen of them in making a cake. 
How many eggs had she left? 

A wagon, a bicycle, and a wheelbarrow 
have how many wheels all together? 

Mary is giving a valentine party to half a 
dozen children besides herself. How many 
hearts must she decorate for place cards? 

Seven doves were eating corn in the barn- 
yard. Two pairs of them flew to the roof of 
the barn. How many doves still were feed- 
ing in the barnyard? 


-PRIMARY GRADES SECTION- 


Plans and Activities 


Ask the children to make story problems, 
e.g., about the two pennies in Harry’s bank, 
and the nickel that came one day to keep 
them company; about a band that had in it 
three horns, a flute, two saxophones, and a 
drum; about the names on Harold’s valentine 
list, the names he has checked off, and those 
for whom valentines are still to be made, 
using 7—5 in the story; about the blue jays 
that came for their breakfast, and about a 
pair of redbirds that joined them, using the 
figures 5 and 2. 








Red and white construction paper may 
be used for making this valentine. Cut 
two parts like Figure I, one from red and 
one from white paper. Weave them to- 
gether in the manner indicated in Figure 
IT, i.e., weave D under C, over B, and un- 
der A; weave E over C, under B, and over 
A; and weave F under C, over B, and un- 


CUT HERE 
CUT HERE 

















FIG.I 








A Valentine Design 


By’ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











der A. Trim off the edges evenly, and 
paste the two parts together. The result 
will be like Figure III. 

A valentine message, such as “For my 
valentine” or “My mother is my valen- 
tine” may be written or printed in red on 
the white part of the valentine. A red 
ribbon bow may be tied near the top. 





























Searching for Word Pictures 
By Theresa I. James 


HE teacher may say to the childrey: 

“To-morrow we are going to read , 
poem about Jack Frost. (The language 
work had centered around the winter seq. 
son and Jack Frost.) Then we shall dray 
lines under the words that make us see pie. 
tures in our minds.” Each child is given , 
mimeographed copy of the following poem 
(used with permission of the publishers 


Ginn & Co.): 


JACK FROST 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 

Yet Jack Frost did get in, you see, 
And left your window silver-white. 


He must have waited till you slept; 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled on the panes, and crept 
Away again before you woke. 


And now you cannot see the hills 
Nor fields that stretch beyond the lanes; 
But there are fairer things than those 
His fingers traced on every pane. 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder, palm trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruits and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


For creeping softly underneath 
The door when all the lights are out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe, 
And knows the things you think about. 


He paints them on the windowpane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 
—Gabriel Setour 


The children are allowed about five mi 
utes to read the poem. They then under- 
line words as directed below. The teache? 
reads the directions to the children. The 
whole exercise takes about thirty ™ 
utes. 

1. Draw a line under the name of the 
person this poem is about. (Jack Frost) 

2. Draw a line under the words that tell 
how he left your window. (sil er-white) 

3. Draw a line under the words that tel 
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res. [when Jack Frost came to your.room. 
(waited till you slept) 
dren: 4, Draw a line under the words that tell | A Primary Reading Lesson 


yhen Jack Frost went away. (before you 





read ; 

ness * Fwoke) By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 

Suage# > Draw a line under the names of two 

ead things you cannot see, now that Jack Frost The reading material below this picture magazine and mounted on a card. If de- 
l draw igs been in your room. (hills, fields) may be copied on the blackboard, or the sired, the picture may be used as a subject 
ee pic. §. Draw a line under the words that tell picture and text may both be cut from the for oral or written language work. 

spore 4B bout rocks and castles. (towering high) 

“a 1. Draw a line under the three words 

ishers that tell what the knights wore. (armor, 


plumes, shields) 
8. Draw a line under the two words that 
tll the kinds of boats that Jack Frost 


Ze NG. 





















, traced on your window. (little boats, big | ln “ \ 

7 ships) ete OO is Y)\ 
9, Draw a line under the four words that ae Ai ) \ - 

" ill about the sails. (spread to the breeze) WS \\ 
10. Draw a line under the word that _ 5] 
lls what kind of trees he painted. ow ry 

(palm) o 


ll. Draw a line under the words that tell 
where the islands were. (in silver seas) 
¥ 12. Draw a line under the word that 
tells what the trees were doing. (waving) 
13. Draw a line under the word that 
tells about the butterflies’ wings. (gauzy) 
14. Draw a line under each of the four 
‘elds; § Words that tell the names of other things 
that Jack Frost painted on your window. 
shields. | COWS, Sheep, fruits, flowers) 
1b. Draw a line under the words that 
tell you how Jack Frost got into your room. en 
reeze; § (creeping softly underneath the door) 
: 16. Draw a line under the word that tells 
what Jack Frost uses in painting his pic- —_— () 
lures, (breath) : 
17. Draw a line under the words that 














a ell what Jack Frost knows. (the things 
you think about) HOW BILLY KEEPS CLEAN 
18. Draw a line under the word that tells 
—_ Jack Frost painted his pictures. Rub, scrub, splash! 
t, windowpane) ; ‘ . 
reathe, 19. Draw a line under the words that Billy iS taking his bath In the tub. 
out. ell what you see when you wake. (the , ri 
wvely things you saw in dream) He has been playing marbles. 
This kind of work improves the pupils’ A : 
— and recitation of poems. To His hands and knees are grimy. 
urther test their appreciation of a poem, af 
_— ES mies diate ania abate te How good the warm water feels! 
present the stanza that he likes best. Billy whistles and sings as he bathes 
7) mil- : : ; 
under Etiquette in the School He has at least two tub baths a week. 
eache By Florence Hurd 
The [x THE formal routine work of lar He has a sponge bath every day. 
. é arge 
mil Classrooms we often neglect to teach | ij j 
s r, hands, finger nail nd 
he —. habits of social behavior. Lack of He keeps his hai , ” , 8 on 
_— Hee 18 a great detriment to the child, es- teeth clean. 
0S ' “cially later in life. Etiquette does not . . 
iat te | “sist only in knowing which fork to use. Twice a day he has a clean handkerchief. 


ite) , Most of us have heard children being 
iat te! | oected publicly by their parents for 
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mistakes in table etiquette. 
is because the parents have not established 
correct habits of behavior in their children. 
In our school we are learning and applying 
the correct rules of social behavior. 

We discussed and set up rules to be prac- 


Invariably it 


ticed in the classroom, such as: 
the right in passing. Speak in a well- 
modulated voice. Say “I beg your pardon” 
when misunderstanding a question or state- 
ment. Always say “thank you” when 
someone has done a favor for you. 

Home rules were taken up next, such as: 
Greet your parents, sisters, and brothers 
when you see them in the morning. Go to 


Keep to 


—PRIMARY GRADES SECTION— 


Plans and Activities 


the table washed, combed, and manicured. 
Help your mother in all the ways that you 
can. Be kind to your sisters and brothers. 

Correct usage of the telephone was 
learned by playing telephone: for example, 
putting in an order at the grocer’s, calling 
a friend, or reporting a fire alarm. 

We also played at making introductions, 
such as introducing a new playmate to a 
mother, one boy to another, and a boy to a 
girl. 

To practice table manners, we used a 
small table, tablecloth, napkins, silver, and 
dishes. The children learned how to set 
the table, serve a meal, and eat it properly 








Some children may be able to draw this 
design free-hand. For the other pupils, 
the teacher may make carbon or hecto- 
graph copies. 

Color the 
touches of 


pink. Add 


the 


flowers deep 
red-violet in 


A February Coloring Card 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 

center 

yray-green, 

Make the spines red-brown. 


shadows. orange, or any other contrasting color. 


Make the stamens deep yellow and the 
yellow-green. Color the cactus 
with brown-green shadows. 
The may be 


initial colored yellow- 
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The children collected colorful illustrat 
of food from magazines. We mount 
these illustrations and used them in our 
cussions on how to eat the foods pictureg 

Each child wrote in a composition bog 
instructions for the following: 

1. How to set the table. 

2. Rules for serving. 

3. Use of the napkin. 

4. How to use table silver. 

5. How to drink from a cup or glass, 

6. How to eat vegetables, meat, desserts 
fruits, and so on. 

To conclude our written work, we wrote 
a set of rules about what one must do, and 
must not do, to be socially correct. 





Simple Schoolroom Costumes 
By J. Rae Tooke 


T TAKES only the simplest costuming to 
transform a spiritless Friday afternom 
concert into a gala pageant. A roll or two 
of crépe paper, a bit of paste, a stitch or 
two, and we can have a number of simple 
costumes ready for use at any time. They 
may be made by the children. 

In the autumn, when the leaves are tum- 
ing, we have a nature study lesson on how 
the leaves and trees prepare for winter. 
The children cut leaves and color them. 
The best ones are stitched to bands of px 
per, to form headdresses. The fringe of 
the headdresses is made of green crépe pr 
per, and colored leaves are sewed on it 
The children love to wear these flutter, 
rustly headdresses as they sing the song, 


norm 
well, 
ing 
think 
these 
vant 
the 1 


“The Little Leaves Come Dancing,” aig 
dance while they sing. spec 
Gay paper hats, saved from Christmas § ‘rm 
crackers, together with a paper neck ruffle, § Nou 
put spirit into the singing of “Jolly and Gay § "te 
Is a Funny Old Clown.” info 
Children in the first and second grades Se 
love the story of “The Wolf and the Cats. actiy 
When the children wear bewhiskered of th 
masks or headdresses, vitality is added to Z 
their dramatization. oa 
All that is needed for the dolly songs is '0b 
a doll in the arms of each little girl. Wher ingl 
these songs are being learned, talk about @ uc 
Eugene Field and his dolls, and introduce @ Ow 
several of his child poems. 

Dutch caps are easily made, and the : 
girls may bring tea aprons to wear with as 
them when they sing “Dutch Childret . 
Gay.” 

The costumes may be only pieces of col a 
ored paper, or cut-outs of cardboard, x - 
they transport the child into the world 0 be 
make-believe. kn 


begins on page 70, contains February 


The Entertainment Department, roa | fol 
[ material for the Primary Grades. 
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HE man on the street judges every 
profession by the individual mem- 
bers of it. If the two or three teach- 
ers whom he knows appear to be 
normal human beings, to do their work 
well, and to be informed as to what is go- 





ing on in education generally, he tends to 
think well of teachers and teaching. If 
these two or three do not appear to ad- 
vantage, he tends to think unfavorably of 
the whole teaching profession. 


LEAD A NORMAL EXISTENCE 


Most people want teachers and other 
professional workers to be normal human 
teings. This means that the teacher needs 
to be like other people, to be interested in 
ill kinds of things, to share in the activities 
of the community. 

The modern teacher who gains the re- 
sect of the community participates in the 
tormal activities of adults. She takes se- 
tously her obligations as a citizen. She 
votes regularly. She makes efforts to be 
informed so that she can vote intelligently. 
She usually belongs to a church and is 
ative in its work toward the betterment 
if the community. She belongs to organiza- 
‘ons of different types. Further, she de- 
‘lops her own personal interests and 
tobbies. The modern teacher is increas- 
ingly a part of modern life, and thus is 
uch better fitted to serve as the guide and 
‘ounselor of girls and boys. 


Do Your OWN JOB WELL 


No occupation is ever respected if the in- 
lividual workers do not do their work well. 
Parents have a right to expect that the 
*acher of their child shall know the ma- 
"rials and methods which are most appro- 
Mate for his instruction, and that she shall 

adept in their use. The good teacher 
ows why particular procedures are being 

‘tllowed in her classroom. She can ex- 
blain the advantages of particular methods 
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to inquiring parents. The teacher who is 
a skillful workman with girls and boys 
gains the respect of the community for her- 
self and for her profession. 


BE INTERESTED IN EDUCATION AS A WHOLE 


People who are not engaged in the teach- 
ing profession do not realize how many 
different specialized jobs there are. They 
believe that they can find out from any 
teacher practically anything they wish to 
know in the field of education. 

The good teacher rises to the opportunity 
thus given her. She consciously prepares 
herself to be a good representative of her 
profession. This involves at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with her own local school 
system, with the state and national pro- 
grams, and with new ideas that are being 
talked about and tried in education every- 
where. 

Concerning her own city or county school 
system, she should know such figures as 
the total enrollment, the per capita cost, 
the total cost of the schools per year, the 
school tax rate, and how all these figures 
compare with those in similar districts. 
She should know what is being done not 
only in her own grade or subject but also in 
other grades or subjects. She should know 
the local school opportunities for various 
sorts of pupil needs. She needs to be in- 
formed about such matters as the work of 
the attendance officer, the provisions for 
placing girls and boys who have left school, 
and the work of mental testers and other 
specialists. She should know where to di- 
rect people for more detailed information. 

As regards the educational program out- 
side her own local system, she should be in- 
formed about educational institutions and 
organizations in state and nation. She 
should know about the state university, the 
state normal colleges, and the state institu- 
tions for the deaf, the blind, and the delin- 
quent. She should know something of the 


Representing Your Profession 


By FRANK CODY 


Superiniendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; President, Department of Superinitendence, N. E. A., 1929-1930 


leaders in these various institutions. She 
should be informed about the activities of 
her state educational association. She 
should know something of the United 
States Bureau of Education and of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its vari- 
ous departments. 

In connection with current issues which 
affect education, she should read not only 
some professional magazines, but also the 
outstanding general magazines, a number of 
which are now devoting space to a consider- 
ation of problems in this field. She should 
be acquainted with the latest and best 
books on education. She should welcome 
the opportunity to hear laymen, as well as 
leading educators, discuss educational! 
problems. Further, the good teacher 
should keep herself informed on the status 
of the child-labor question, the unemploy- 
ment situation, the movement for world 
peace, and other topics which influence our 
educational thinking. 


APPRECIATE BOTH OLD AND NEW 


The teacher who is to represent her pro- 
fession well needs to be open-minded: she 
must be looking forward constantly to bet- 
ter ways and means in education. She 
should be keenly appreciative of the 
things that are good in the old education. 
At the same time, she should be alert to the 
evidences of failure in the older ways of 
teaching. She should be ready and willing 
to give new ideas a hearing and a trial. She 
should stand before her community both as 
the protector of the old values and as the 
discoverer of the new. The experimental 
attitude and the open-mindedness which 
characterize the leaders in recent industrial 
and social progress should be hers. The 
good teacher is utilizing existing materials 
and methods to the utmost and is also 
striving to find better ways of developing 
the boys and girls of our country into well 
educated men and women. 
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Paper-Cutting 


By JESSIE TODD 





February 14 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


OR children in the elementary school, 
paper-cutting is one of the best art 
mediums. No other is so useful in 
teaching problems which require the 

elimination of detail, such as the making of 
posters. Paper-cutting is also a good me- 
dium for teaching design. The children can 
cut squares, circles, and triangles, and by 
folding them in different ways, then cutting 
holes in them and pasting them on a con- 
trasting neutral or color, they can decide 
which they like best, and why. 
These designs can then be used to decorate 
bags, boxes, and so on, of different kinds 
and shapes, which the children make. 
Valentines of a very original 
kind can be made by cutting holes 


designs 


tant place in the curriculum. The paper 
used for such work should be soft and thin, 
so that, when it is folded, it will be easy to 
cut and not too bulky. It is difficult to cut 
the designs evenly in heavy paper. 

Children like to draw figures on scrap pa- 
per. Then, by cutting out the figure and 
laying it on black paper, they can draw and 
cut out a black silhouette. This sort of prac- 
tice is excellent training for the technique 
needed in poster-making. There is plenty 
of room for originality. After units have 
been cut—silhouettes of children, for exam- 
ple—they may be put into compositions such 
as the illustration shown, of the two children 


takes too long for them to cut little piecg 
for each window and paste them on to th 
black paper. Let us encourage the childrey 
to fold their papers and cut holes for wip. 
dows or portholes. See, for example, thy 
portholes in the steamboat _ illustration, 
They were made by cutting a line clear acrog 
at the base of the portholes. Then each 
separate hole could be cut easily. When the 
silhouette is mounted, the cut across the baw 
is not noticeable. 

Children in the fifth and sixth grades like 
to cut silhouettes because the figures show 
off so well. It is hard to paint a surface with 
as flat a value as that of a piece of paper, 

Cutting the figures is a quicker 
method, too. Drawing the figures 





in the shape of hearts. One child 
cut out tiny hearts ar und the edge 
of a large heart shape, making an 
interesting border around the val- 
entine. One talented sixth-grade 
child cut holes in the shape of cu- 
pids, and intermingled hearts with 
them. The result was a very at- 
tractive, lacy design. 

Children love the old-fashioned 
paper dolls. If we show them how 
to cut a string of dolls, like those 
on the opposite page, they will 
think of many kinds of dolls. They 
can use the same idea for a border, 
and make rows of clowns, wig- 
wams, windmills, trees, flowers, 
birds, houses, rabbits, and so on. 

Some children like abstract designs. They 
take great pleasure in cutting designs which 
have no meaning. If we stopped at the first 
step mentioned above, simply dictating pa- 
per dolls, our work would fit into the out-of- 
date “busy work” idea. Giving the children 
opportunity to make original designs, how- 
ever, gives such work an extremely impor- 





VALENTINES 








A Valentine Poster of Cut Paper 


at a birthday party. It seems best to have 
the children make silhouette pictures first 
because such pictures require few small 
pieces. The birthday party may be pictured 
in different colors after it has been made 
in black silhouette. 

When children cut silhouettes of boats, 
castles, apartment buildings, and so on, it 


and inking them in is always a 
time-consuming process. 

Children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades like to take a piece of 
paper about six inches square and 
cut it to make simple designs for 
tiles, such as those shown on the 
opposite page. The _ stencil is 
placed over the clay tile, which 
must be at least a half inch thick, 
and some of the clay under the 
holes in the stencil is removed, s0 
that the design itself stands out in 
relief. This method of making 
tiles gives the children plenty of 
opportunity to experiment with 
design. They can cut out seven or 
eight paper designs, and work out 
on the tile the one which they like best. The 
use of such stencils saves the child the effort 
of copying the design carefully on the clay. 
The result is much more accurate and the 
child is better pleased. 

Valentine, Easter, Halloween, Christmas, 
and birthday packages are made very & 
tractive by pasting appropriate cut-paper 














An Interesting Design for Birthdays 

















The Small White Spaces are Cut-out Work 
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designs on them. One child made in school 
, clay paper weight, which she gave to her 
mother for her birthday. The mother’s 
birthday was in April, so the child decided 
to wrap the present in colors that were 
springlike. She bought two 

sheets of tissue paper, one yellow 


The point which the teacher is trying to 
make is that in the evening the snow does 
not look pure white. We can give the effect 
by using two tones of the same color. Ina 
pile at the back of the room, the teacher 


We used paper-cutting to make the scen- 
ery for a Viking play. The children wanted 
tapestries that they could hang in the Viking 
feast hall. We took large sheets of bogus 
paper for our background and the children 
cut design units by folding squares 
and circles and cutting holes in 





and one green. She put one in- 
side the other, and the effect was 
a glowing, springlike green. She 
tied the package with a violet rib- 
on. On top, she pasted a design 
incut paper of a basket with sev- 
eral flowers in it. Tones of orange, 
ydlow, green, and violet paper 
went into the making of the bas- 
ket and flowers. Such a wrapping 
added much to the attractiveness 
of the gift. 

The teacher can help the chil- 
dren to make paper-cutting scenes 
showing evening and night. At 








them. They drew around these 
units hurriedly, in pencil, on the 
bogus paper, and repeated them 
until they had an allover design. 
With bright-colored chalks they 
made large up-and-down strokes of 
different colors, so that the texture 
was like weaving when seen from . 
a distance. The result, which was 
very effective, was accomplished in 
forty-five minutes. 

In school exhibitions, we often 
see a kind of paper-cutting which 
requires little brain work; for ex- 
ample, a basket of nasturtiums or 








frst the teacher should choose the 
colors. If the children wish to rep- 
resent a snowy landscape in the 
ewening, the teacher may give them light vio- 
lt and deep violet paper. She makes one 
picture while they watch. She uses the 
light violet for the snow on the ground and 
m the roofs of the houses. She uses dark 
violet for the houses, trees, and lamp posts. 
The children shout for joy when the teacher 





buts yellow or orange lights in the windows 
of the houses, or on the street. 
it in a big moon,” says John. 
‘lam leaving that for you to do when you 
your picture. You can put in a moon, 
® stars, or automobile lights, or many lights 
tall skyscraper. Each may do what he 
. €s. The pictures will be more interest- 
Ng if they differ from one another.” 


This Running Figure Will Appeal to Children 


should put paper in tones of green, blue, and 
violet, which the children may choose. 
Paper-cutting is a good medium for stage 
scenery. Building paper or heavy wrap- 
ping paper may be used to cover the back of 
the stage. Trunks of trees may be cut from 
brown or black construction paper. The 
foliage may be made by pasting pieces of dif- 
ferent tones of green paper on the branches. 
Birds, flowers, clouds, a little house in the 
distance, fences, and so on, may be cut in 
appropriate colors. If the scenery, when 
viewed at a distance, seems to lack character, 
calcimine paint may be added. Scenery 
made with cut paper often has more pattern 
than scenery made entirely with paints. 





Effective Stencil Designs for Tiles 


other flowers made of many little 
pieces of paper, with each flower 
just like the ten or fifteen others. 
This type of paper-cutting, it seems to me, 
belongs to the old-fashioned busy work, and 
not to the modern school. We should see 


that every problem presented to the children 
gives them a chance for real thinking. If 
there is no opportunity for originality, the 
problem should not be in the curriculum. 


A 
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In paper-cutting, we must avoid problems 
which show a great deal of detail, for the 
time required to paste together many little 
pieces of paper is too great for the educa- 
tional value involved. The value of paper- 
cutting is that it is so well adapted to those 
problems which call for the elimination of 
detail. In fact, it should be used only for 
such problems. 
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History Teaching and Children’s Books 


Library Teacher, Holladay Demonstration School, Portland, 


ERO tales appeal to children 
at an age when they are in- 
terested in action, and noth- 
ing seems impossible to their 
heroes. Even through the 
sixth grade, pupils admire 
this doing of big things on an 
immense scale: Jason search- 
ing for the Golden Fleece and overcoming 
great difficulties; Hector and Achilles per- 
forming deeds of incredible valor; Hercules 
undismayed by any test of courage or 
strength; Roland and Oliver setting the 
world on fire by their astounding feats at 
arms. 





The hero tales of romance can be success- 
fully followed by the romance of history. 
In the seventh and eighth grades, legendary 
heroes may be forsaken for heroes of flesh 
and blood—and forsaken with great delight 
if history is properly handled. History is 
not a dry bundle of facts to be memorized 
and studied. History is the story of the 
development of countries, as biography is 
the story of the lives of people. Children 
like history if the study does not degenerate 
into a precise and superficial memorization 
of incidents, facts, and dates in the epochs of 
a country’s existence. In the teaching of 
history, books of biography and fiction are 
just as necessary as history texts. 

The library should be utilized to the fullest 
extent in reference and research work, and 
home reading should be encouraged. The 
reading of fiction brings the fascination of 
romance and adventure into the history les- 
son, and gives individuality to the charac- 
ters and interest to historical incidents. 
Biography, also, is of great value in connec- 
tion with history, and is one of the finest 
methods of developing courage, usefulness, 
and character. The impressionable grow- 
ing child sees himself in every heroic charac- 
ter of biography and fiction. Heroism is a 
most attractive characteristic to the average 
girl and boy of the seventh grade. 

Suitable book lists of biography and fic- 
tion correlating with the regular history les- 
son should be presented to the pupils with 
the introduction of American history. Chil- 
dren should have access to interesting books 
that deal with historic facts in an authentic 
and appealing way, so that they can read 
history with enjoyment, getting it in a 
natural, happy manner. Special lists of 
biography and fiction dealing with the great- 
est heroes should be prepared; one dealing 
with “forgotten heroes,” such as William 
Dawes, who shared in the work but not the 
glory of Paul Revere; and one with the or- 
dinary rank and file, so that children may 
learn that while there must be leaders, it 
takes a multitude of fine and brave people to 


By EMEROI STACY 


keep the faith, carry out the plans, and make 
possible the work of the leaders. 

Correlation of literature with history 
really begins in the third and fourth grades, 
when the teacher introduces folk tales, sto- 
ries of the beginnings of the world and prim- 
itive man, and Norse myths. It continues 
through the Greek and Roman myths and 
legends; through the legends and stories of 
the Middle Ages, to the days of discovery 
and exploration. Reference material, as well 
as biography and fiction, should be used con- 
stantly during all these periods of historical 
reading. Every class should have one period 
of about forty minutes weekly, in which the 
pupils can use books of reference in connec- 
tion with the history lesson. Pupils should 
also be permitted to come for reference work 
before school, in the morning and at noon, 
and during periods when no class is in the 
library. If there is no library in the school, 
a table, a bookcase, and a few chairs will 
make a reference book nook. 

Following are some book lists useful for 
reference work in connection with ancient 
and general history. 


PRIMARY History STORIES 


Bass—Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Readers 

Blaisdell and Ball—American History for Litt'e 
Folks 

Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 

Lucia—Stories of American Discoverers for Little 
Americans 

Perkins—The American Twins of 1812 

Perkins—The Colonial Twins of Virginia 

Perkins—The Puritan Twins 

Pumphrey—Pilgrim Stories 

Stone—Everyday Life in the Colonies 

Warren—Little Pioneers 


Fairy TALES AND MYTHS 


Baldwin—F airy Stories 

Baldwin—The Fairy Reader 

Bidpai—The Tortoise and the Geese 

Cooke—Nature Myths and Stories 

Cox—The Brownies: Their Book 

France—Honeybee 

Fyleman—Fairies and Chimneys 

Headland—Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 

Hoffman—Slovenly Peter 

Holbrook—The Book of Nature Myths 

Jacobs—Celtic Fairy Tales 

Jacobs—English Fairy Tales 

Jacobs—Indian Fairy Tales 

Lang—Cinderella; or The Little Glass Slipper and 
Other Stories 

Lang—The History of Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Other Stories 

Lansing—Fairy Tales 

Mulock—The Adventures of a Brownie 

Pyle—Pepper and Salt 

Pyle—Twilight Land 

Perrault—Fairy Tales 

Ruskin—The King of the Golden River 

Scudder—The Book of Fables and Folk Stories 

Stockton—The Floating Prince and Other Fairy 
Tales 

Wiggin—The Fairy Ring 

Wiggin—Magic Casements 

Wiggin—tTales of Laughter 

Wiggin—Tales of Wonder 

Williston—Japanese Fairy Tales Retold 

Zitkala-Sa—Old Indian Legends 


Oregon 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WORLD 


Boyle—In Search of Our Ancestors 
Crump—Og, Son of Fire 

Dopp—The Tree Dwellers 

Dopp—Story of the Early Sea People 
Hall—The Days before History 
Kummer—tThe First Days of Man 
Osborn—Men of the Old Stone Age 
Perkins—The Cave Twins 
Quennell—Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age 
Waterloo—The Story of Ab 

Wells—How the Present Came from the Past 


TALES OF THE VIKINGS 


Baker—Stories from Northern Myths 

Baldwin—Story of Siegfried 

Brown—In the Days of Giants 

Colum—The Children of Odin 

French—The Story of Grettir the Strong 

French—The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow 

Guerber—Myths of Northern Lands 

Longfellow—The Skeleton in Armor 

Mabie—Norse Stories, Retold from the Eddas 

Morris—Story of Sigurd, the Volsunga 

Wagner—Story of the Nibelung 

Wilmot-Buxton—Stories of Norse Heroes Told by 
the Northmen 


Farry TALES 


Asbjornsen-Moe—East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 

Bay—Danish Fairy and Folk Tales 

Grundtvig—Danish Fairy Tales 

Martens—Norwegian Fairy Book 

Martens—Swedish Fairy Book 

Nyblom—Jolly Calle and other Swedish Fairy Tales 

Tappan—The Golden Goose and Other Fairy Tales 

Thorne-Thomsen—FEast o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 


GREEK MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


Baldwin—Old Greek Stories 

Baldwin—A Story of the Golden Age 

Buckley—Children of the Dawn 

Church—The Aeneid for Boys and Girls 

Church—The Iliad for Boys and Girls 

Church—The Odyssey for Boys and Girls 

Colum—The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale 
of Troy 

Colum—The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who 
Lived before Achilles 

Francillon—Gods and Heroes 

Hawthorne—Tanglewood Tales 

Hawthorne—A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys 

Hutchinson—The Golden Porch 

Peabody—Old Greek Folk-Stories Told Anew 

Tatlock—Greek and Roman Mythology 


HERO ROMANCES 


Baldwin—The Story of Roland 
Bulfinch—Legends of Charlemagne 
Church—Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelv' 
Peers of France 
Colum—tThe Island of the Mighty 
Creswick—Robin Hood F 
Crommelin—Famous Legends Adapted for Children 
Gilbert—Robin Hood 
Lanier—Knightly Legends of Wales 
McFee—Story of The Idylls of the King 
Macleod—King Arthur and His Noble Knights 
Malory—The Boy’s King Arthur : 
Marshall—Stories of Roland, Told to the Children 
Pollard—The Romance of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table P 
Pyle—The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood © 
Great Renown, in Nottinghamshire : 
Pyle—The Story of King Arthur and His Knights 
Pyle—The Story of Sir Lancelot and His Com 
panions sail 
Pyle—The Story of the Grail and the Passing © 
Arthur 
Rhead—Bold Robin Hood and His Outlaw Band 
Wilson—The Story of the Cid 


(Continued on page 87) 
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The United States Capitol 
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—ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION— 


George Washington 


EORGE WASHINGTON holds a unique 

place in the history of our country. To 

his wise and courageous leadership during the 

trying times of the Revolution, America owes, 
in great part, her independence. 

It was not only as a military commander that 

Washington excelled. He proved himself a 





statesman, as well, in the difficult period fg. 
lowing the Revolution. It is rare indeed fo 
one man to possess the qualities both of a grea 
military general and of a leader in times of 
peace. It has been well said that Washington 
was “first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 














MANY Americans consider 

this portrait, which is by 
Gilbert Stuart, the finest one 
ever painted of Washington. It 
shows his kindly dignity. 





HEEE. on February 22, 1732, 

in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, George Washington 
was born, (Keystone View Co.) 


ABOVE is shown a view of 

Mount Vernon as it ap- 
peared in Washington’s own 
time. (Herbert Photos, Inc.) 


love America, his adopt- 
ed country, and who 
painted many other 
scenes from American 
history. (© Detroit Pub. Co.) 


Tus famous painting, 

“Washingon Cross- 
ing the Delaware,” was 
done by Emanuel Leutze, 
a German who came to 





‘THE Washington Monument is in di- 
rect line with the Lincoln Me- 
morial and the Capitol, (Ewing Galloway) 





HIS statue of George Washington is 
on the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
Building, in New York City. On this 
site, in Federal Hall, Washington took 
the oath of office as our first president, 
on April 30, 1789. (Ewing Galloway) 


HERE Washington is shown at his 

first inauguration. Left to right, 
the picture shows: Charles Thompson, 
Robert R. Livingston, Samuel A. Otis, 
Washington, then Robert Morris, 
John Adams, and Henry Knox. (U. &U:) 
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—ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION— 


Abraham Lincoln 


neither education nor influence, he be- 
came one of the world’s leaders. 

Since this is February, the month in 
which Lincoln was born, we are showing 
several photographs of interest in con- 
nection with the study of his life. 


NE of the most fascinating, most 
human, and most lovable men in 
history is Abraham Lincoln. As has 
often been the case with great men, he 
was of the common people. Born and 
reared in poverty, of parents with 
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THIS picture shows Lincoln 
with his wife and three 
sons, William, Robert, and 
Tad, in the White House. 


Bachrach, from Ewing Galloway 























ie THIS humble log cabin, about three miles Tauis photograph shows the interior of the 

from Hodgensville, Kentucky, Lincoln was rude hut which the Lincolns erected for 

born on February 12, 1809. A beautiful struc- their home near Springfield, Illinois. It was 

ture protects the cabin from the elements. the last home in which Lincoln’s parents lived. 
Keystone View Co. Wide World Photo 


tions. The splendid 
countenance suggested 
insight, patience, and 
sorrow, and that win- 
ning human character 
that made Lincoln the 
idol of many types of 
men,” (© Detroit Pub. Co.) 


UGLAS VOLK, 

who painted this 
fine portrait, has said: 
“Lincoln had a wonder- 
ful head to portray, al- 
most baffling in its 
superb, rugged unity 
and mystical contradic- 
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HE Lincoln Memorial, in Washington, 
D. C., houses the well-known statue of 

Lincoln by Daniel Chester French. 
© C. O. Buckingham Co. 
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INCOLN’S immortal Gettysburg 
Address, delivered in November, 
» has been engraved on one of the 
walls in the Lincoln Memorial. It is 
One of the gems of our national litera- 
ture, (Herbert Photos, Inc.) 


AsoOvE is Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ 
portrait statue of Lincoln. It is 
considered to be the best work of its 
kind in America. It stands in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, and there is a replica of 
it in London. (P. & A. Photo) 
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—ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION— 


A February Portrait Gallery J 


HORT biographies of these famous 
Americans, who were born in Feb- 
ruary, appear elsewhere in the magazine. 
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Kade @ Nerpert 





Underwood & Underwood 
Susan B. Anthony 1820-1906 





Alice Freeman Palmer 1855-1902 


Keystone View Uo. 


Daniel Boone 1735-1820 








P. & A. Phote 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 1807-1882 


Keystone View Co 
William Tecumseh Sherman 1820-1891 grea’ 





Underwood & Underwood 


Thomas A. Edison 1847- 








P. & A. Photo Keystone View Co. 


Mark Hopkins 1802-1887 





James Russell Lowell 1819-1891 
















Courtesy, Mount Holyoke College 


" Courtesy, Emma Willard School 
4 Emma Hart Willard 1787-1870 Mary Lyon 1797-1849 
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12 Volumes | 


8,000 Pages—10,000 Illustrations— | 
Prepared at Cost of Over $1,000,000.00 


Unsurpassed by any other educational Reference Work, the 4 
World Book has surpassed itself! After 10 years’ work, cost- ‘ 
ing over one million dollars—Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Dept. ‘ 
of Education, University of Wisconsin) and his brilliant 


Editorial Staff now bring forth an even greater World Book— 

completely new from cover to cover, with thousands more 
rein pictures and subjects, with beautiful new bindings, and with 
the most amazing features you have ever seen! All of the ; 
things you liked about the previous edition have been re- 
tained and amplified: the Quiz Questions, Outlines, Lists of 
Related Subjects—the modern, non-technical treatment— 
the sympathetic understanding of the teacher’s problem. 
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Exclusive with the 
NEW World Book! 
Amazing 13th Volume 


After building America’s greatest 4 
reference encyclopedia in 12 volumes 
the editors added a “‘lucky 13th 
volume” which not only doubles the 
benefit you receive from the other 
twelve—but increases the value of 
every book you read... How? Mail 
the Coupon—we’ll tell you what’s in 
that “extra” Volume... 


No Index in the Back 
The New WORLD BOOK is as easy to 
use as a dictionary .. . every fact is 
listed in its proper alphabetical place, 
so you don’t need to bother with an 
“index in the back.” 


< Rated First! ; 
re) of The WORLD BOOK has been ranked “best f 
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REDUCED 


“Pre-Publication 
Price” Expires 








of its type” by the American Library Associ- , 
} ° “Vv ation—is the only encyclopedia “especially 
‘\ recommended for first purchase” in the 
The third of March ends your opportunity to ov Wilson Standard Catalog for High School 
ibraries—i » only -yclopedia recom ; 
" 300 t Vv @ Libraries—is the only ency¢ pedi: } 
own the marvelous New World Book at a mended in the Wilson Children’s Catalog— 


great saving. No orders will be accepted after ‘S s@ is approved or endorsed by every State \ 
that date except at the standard price. Take 0° @ Department of Education selecting books : 
advantage of this REDUCED price now—never ¥) A) for state-wide use—is recom- " 
again will such an opportunity be open to you. A\! x0 mended by State Reading Cir- 4 
cles, Parent-Teacher and State ‘ 
Library Associations. Hundreds ¢ 


Sooner or later you will want the New 9 Teachers and 
World Book. It is inevitable. 150,000 teachers 


















were won by previous editions—even a greater School Executives @ of thousands of school exec : 
number will order the New World Book be- 56-Page Book of Color ve ? tives an teachers use it person- ‘ 
cause it is not only up-to-the-minute, but also pjgtes and Sample Pages x “\ ally and recommend it to you. 
vastly superior in every way to the old edition oeting cont ys Landon 
scdlatmed “best of its type” by leading edu- Of course you want to - wae : 
cators. You, too, will want it because it isthe know about the New © 
most valuable aid to teaching ever devised! World Book—the edu- = nNOUNCING™ - 
Adelay may cost you many dollars. It’smot — cators who made it—its iW WORLD BOO 
necessary to order now, but only to investigate amazing improvements THE ME ortors navn 
-+.8ee the Specimen pages and color repro- —its aid to better teach- an 
ductions in the intensely interesting Book ing—and the other rea- i h 
offered at the right... See why authontiessay sons it has captured edu- 
the New World Book is years ahead in help- cational America, Many “iy = om 
ulness to the teacher ... Learn the welcome pages of startling in- 
news about the REDUCED degen yg = ™ ——— — seas 
nce an ; s 20c a day). We suitable for framing. — : 
gladly asa eng you at aay) special Coupon — it F REE Vhe NEW WORLD BOOK Encrclepedia, 
Price, without your obligation to buy unless of charge an obligation. wv AS merrie & ¢ nine. _ 
you wish to, after you have the book of facts. Send it today. . Erie § »c , Til. f 








(J Please send without cost or obligation 56-page book in colors about the 


New WORLD BOOK. 


(CD Please reserve a set at the ck rg reduced price, but unless I H 
send you a definite order before March 3, 1930, this reservation is to be j 
cancelled without cost to me. 


=| THE NEW WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Health Officers, Parents, Doctors all Cooperate 


Paaceens today are actively engaged in promoting and developing good 


health in their communities. 


The children under their instruction, and 


the parents of these pupils as well, are benefiting daily by this splendid health 


crusade. 


Many teachers write us telling how they have introduced Hires Black Cow 
and Hires Root Beer, as builders of good health in hundreds of communities 


in all parts of our country. 


“Shortly after a Hirea Root Beer Party 
we held I found 6 families had purchased 
the extract from a neighboring town 4 
miles away, as it was not carried in our 
town. On February 1st, I printed sheets 
asking parents to help collect recipes and 
try out new ones, also with a blank to 
order a sample of Hires Root Beer Ex- 
tract. On April 8th I made 20 gallons of 
Hires Root Beer to serve at a public 
school social I had in charge on April 
12th. On April 9th I gave 2 gallons of 
this to a lady to serve at the Woman's 
Club. On April 16th, | gave a party for 
young people and served Hires Root Beer 
and cake. On May 8th I invited children 
to come to my place and bring bottles. I 
let them make Root Beer and gave each 
a bottle to take home. This same day / 
gave a dance for all the children in the 
achool. I had some of the girls serve 
Hires Root Beer to all.” 


“I took 100 pupils, 50 at a time, to in- 
spect the local sanitary dairy. Mr. Hile- 
man, the Manager, always treats us, so I 
took Root Beer Extract along and made 
Black Cow. The second time we gave 
him a large bottle of Extract.” 


“We were not selfish with our project 
but extended it to other grades with 842 
children, and offered prizes for the best 
work submitted. I entertained the con- 
testants and served Hires Root Beer and 
wafers; a write-up of which appeared in 
the Durham Sun and Durham Herald, 


Pe ’ 
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Following are excerpts from some of the letters: 


our two best papers. The children wrote 
lettera to Mr. Hires and his answer was 
a thrill to them.” 


“The importance of healthful drinking 
habits has been impressed upon an entire 
community in at least a dozen different 
ways. Black Cow, Milk Shake, Root Beer 
made from Hires Extract, have become 
household words in every home in that 
community.” 


“The Hires Health Lessons embraced 
every phase of activity in our school pro- 
gram and reached to the cupboard and 
kitchen of every home represented in our 
school register.” 


“Interest was keen in the Community 
and spread as the contest continued.” 


“At Health I’ay Program we chose lead- 
ers and sides and the side that had the 
most parents present was treated to 
Hires or Black Cow, as they preferred, at 
the soda fountain.” 


“I bought two 30¢ bottles of Hires Root 
Beer Extract and each child brought 5 
clean bottles from home and Root Beer 
was served each day in school for a week. 
I asked the neighborhood druggist to 
supply us with Hires Fountain Syrup for 
mid-morning feeding at regular intervals 
to show the class they sould get it at the 
soda fountain as quickly as a glass of 
water. I told him how to make Black 
Cow.” 
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Why it helps to make children happy, healthy and cheerful 


1. Refreshing without being injurious. 

2. A healthful departure from harm- 
ful stimulants such as coffee and tea. 

3. Does not destroy appetite. 

4. Acts like a tonic. 

5. Contains vitamins. 

6. Made of healthful herbs, roots, 


barks and berries. 


7. Mild laxative. 

8. Strengthening. 

9. Quenches the thirst. 
10. No artificial coloring. 
11. Aids digestion. 

12. No bad after-effects. 


NOTE: Have your pupils write short compositions on one of the above 12 topics. 
Correct and grade on English, grammar, punctuation and accuracy. 
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Organize a Hires Health Club with a Chief Health Officer to serve a month, a 
Room Health Officer and Monitor elected each week. Their duties are to ask 
each pupil if he has kept the Health Habits listed below; to keep account of 
those having perfect records; recording their names at the end of the week on 
a blackboard chart for the purpose; to see that each pupil is keeping his charts 
and records conscientiously and to report fully at the end of the week to the 
Chief Health Officer, who makes his report to the teacher and records entries 
on the Classroom Wal! Chart at the end of the month. 


Our 8 Ka 


lth Club Hab 


First of all, enter the Hires Health Contest, then: 


- Drink as much milk and Black Cow 
as desired but no tea or coffee. 

. In addition, drink at least 4 glasses 
of water or Hires Root Beer daily. 

. Take a full bath at least twice a 
week. 

. Brush the teeth morning and night. 


- oo wo 


5. Eat some vegetables and fruit every 


day. 

6. Play outdoors every day. 

7. Sleep long hours with windows wide 
open. 

8. Have a bowel movement every day. 


_ FREE Samples of Hires Root Ba 
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STATE CAPITALS OF THE UNITED STATES % . “The world is so full of a numbe 
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How to Get these Valuafay 
oe 


gpm brilliant geography and history help is thoroughly pr@Mis in t 
and adds interest and novelty to the class and homework ser we 
ment. It is very useful in connection with these Hires Health 
sons and may help you to win prizes. Every pupil should hav 
own individual map. With the Patented Finder device 600 « 
and countries can be instantly located. Waterways, population 
ures, areas, capitals, forms of government are also shown. 


The Flags of 70 Countries are Pictured in Full Color. 


At any stationery store this map would sell for not less than Ty mo 
copy but because we wish to express our appreciation for tM st the 
thusiastic way in which already nearly 15,000 teachers with 4p pposi 


Unique — Simplifies Geography — 25¢ Value 
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Follow These 5 Easy Steps, li the 























SECOND 
= ‘\ 
Take four sails. | Five gallons of 
of sugar, pour water, lukewarm, 
over w if you please, the 
a bottle of Hires mixture above 
Extract, and mix will dissolve in 
' in a bowl. with ease. 
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xtract for You and Your Pupils 
a ee HIRES $3,000 


is extracts, has given happiness to three generati 
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oe CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
1,000 Prizes 
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RULES OF CONTEST 


1, Write a short Experience Letter on the best letters of her pupils should be securely 
aly aa en tg My I — the Sam- fastened together. 
ples o ires Root Beer Extract in My 5 ae 
Classroom.” Also send us the two best Ex- mt. en ee b t — wil Se returned, 
perience Letters your pupils submit on: +4 2 oo we ae. ee ee 


: - choose. Contestants agree to accept the 
“How We Used the Samples of Hires Root decision of judges as final. Names of 


— — — 1st Prize to the Teacher__________$500 25 Prizes of $10 each to Teachers__$250 
To her 2 Winning Pupils, $25 To their 50 Winning Pupils, $2 
nr BANS are Sec NOCaaR TH ORS oe ae SAC ee 50 pO LE TESA ern ct = 100 
2nd Pri h ieee , 
= — "To peed a Tae hak cea 30 Prizes of $4 each to Teachers___$120 
nam ge atte t sen: Raa bs hese 30 To their 60 Winning Pupils, $1 
8 Prizes of $100 each to Teachers__ $800 CDN oneeeeeneneeeeeveneeeesnnnnscnnnrvnnncnnnnen 60 
To their 16 Winning Pupils, $5 775 Prizes of Art Pictures in Full 
Oa 8 a ee, 80 Color to Teachers : Subject: 
= 10 Prizes of $50 each to Teachers__ $500 “Feeding Her Birds” by Millet_._ $200 
To their 20 Winning Pupils, $3 — 
Le EERE eth eee 60 1000 PRIZES TOTALING... $3000 
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von Beer Extract at Home.” Parents may help ; . 
their children in preparing the letters. judges will be announced later. 
(Tell of results observed if any at school 4. Letters must be in our hands on or be- 
or at home, such as improved health and fore midnight of April 19, 1930. Winners 
school work, elimination of tea and will be announced in Normal Instructor 
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coffee habit, etc.) 

2. Write plainly on one side only 
of paper 8% x 11 inches in size. 
Place name and address at 
top right hand corner of 
each sheet. The teach- 
er’s letter and the two 


and Primary Plans as soon thereafter 
as possible. 


5. Mail your letters to the 
Educational Department, The 
Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 South 24th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Drink 
Black Cow 


aps for All Your Pupils Begin 


cH Size 2614 in. x 13'4 in. — Printed in 8 Colors Now 


(\\ 


hly prac@iils in their charge have responded to our advertising since Sep- F your pupils have not tried Black Cow for the mid-morning feeding, fill 
2work , ber we intend to give Hires Health Teachers preference in = ~ —— — sa A, A, opel pee ee am = 
7 lel eer Extrac , 
pope m4 at less than cost the limited number of maps left. You mey of Hires Root Beer Extract with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and stir into 
‘ce G00 Ci | ee for $1 00—or 25 copies for 50c and 25 carton tops cut one quart of milk, either hot or cold, as preferred.) Larger or smaller 
noo ‘og the 30¢ size of Hires Root Beer Extract package. This figure quantities are made in the same proportion. Almost invariably chiidren 
opulati"l nt begin to cover the cost to us of printing, packing and mail- who do not like milk will drink Black Cow with zest. For mal-nourished 
wn. these attractive school aids. children one extra glass of Black Cow before retiring promotes restful sleep 


and brings about a gain in weight if followed regularly. 


Color. Bre have on hand only a sufficient number of these maps to meet 
than ty modest demand and no reprints will be made this year we 
n for thegeest that you act quickly in order to supply your class. The cou- 
| with 4B posite is for your convenience. 


ops, 1 the Best All Year Round Every Meal Drink} 











Vail the 
Coupon Today 
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Educational Department —_ 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, } 

201 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. oD 
Please send me 25 copies of your 26%" x 13%" Finder Maps of the World, 
printed in 8 colors, showing countries, cities, capitals, flags, waterways, 
populations, areas, etc. Check Below 


1. For the enclosed $1.00, please send me 25 Maps. 


2. For the enclosed 50c and 25 Hires Root Beer Extract Package 
carton tops, please send me 25 maps. 
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FOURTH 3. Also mail for classroom use a free sample of Hires Root Beer y) 

7 r Extract and enough mailing cards so that each of my pupils can pe 

. Then set where vw. | secure a sample without cost for home use. 4 

Now — well and warm till about e 

bottle _ immediate- three days old, to I a scum pnihiec bons lebiataipahekeriademstanecasbeeniandusietinns y, 

tlt Yeast ly, and fasten the become effervescent 
Fins ed ros as tight as —but serve it ice iiss vsessenieesisiiiiie tte ota taasiabenseneislaannecaiaaieliteiataaaladeilaaaaam 4 
i = can ” cold. 2) 
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AKE your choice 





February 193 Feb 


our own vacation ticker | 


OLORADO 


Do the things you enjoy most—at their best 
—in this Vacation Land of endless variety 





+A) 1h 





luxurious hotels,inns, HE spell of the mountains! The exhilara- ~M* YBE it’s riding, maybe it’s just plain 
C ] . : 


lodges, cottages. You'll find solid com- 
Sortin all of them, Convenient lodgings and 
board may be had for as low as $17.50 a 


tion of the crisp, health-giving air! You'll 
feel like a new person when you reach Colo- 
rado. It’s the greatest medicine in the world 


loafing —but whatever itis, you'll geta 
bigger “kick” out of itin Colorado than you 








"1 
ai. 8 


er rHinG for every taste! Golf, fishing, GDecutar motor service, over superb 
Cc R mountain highways, is one of the won- 
ders of Colorado. It makes your own car 
superfluous —takes you to your chosen won- 
completely free from care 


camera Aunting—an 

endless variety of vacationfun. You'llcrowd 

@ dozen vacations into one. You'll play 
harder, feel better than ever before! 


riding, hiking, 
der-s pot 


I’ two weeks time enough? Yes—come on! Thou- 
sands find it ample. For Colorado is near. The 
Burlington takes you there in only a day and a 
night from Chicago or St. Louis. 


What does it cost? You'll be astonished to find 
how little! Round-trip summer vacation fares are 
surprisingly low. The cost is no greater than an 
ordinary vacation near home. 

Then why not Colorado this summer? On the 
Burlington you go there quickly, pleasantly, and at 
the lowest cost. De luxe trains. Service so fine that 
it has made the Burlington known everywhere as 
“the most popular route to the Rockies.” 


week What more economical vacation? 





a Colorado vacation! 





= willenjoy this trip! Its equipment, 

service, and courteous hospitality have 

won the Burlington the largest patronage of 

Rocky Mountain vacationists given to any 
railroad 


At moderate additional cost you can also have your 
Burlington ticket take you to Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. Only the Burlington’s 
complete service to the entire Rocky Mountain re- 
gion makes vacation bargains like this possible. 


Send coupon for big, free Vacation Book — now! 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies—with a 
Burlington Escorted Tour party. Definite cost cov- 
ering all necessary expenses. Everything planned in 
advance. Travel expert with each party. Mark 
coupon if you wish the Escorted Tours Book. 


Burlington Route 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 


ever did before. And the children—Colorado 
is a paradise for them! 








total 
BIG VACATION |e=« 
nally 
BOOK FREE |e 
What can you do in two weeks (or longer) in Al 
Colorado this summer? This big, profusely |” an 
illustrated Vacation Book tells you. It takes Prairie 


you on an easy-chair tour as absorbing as 
fiction. It shows you what each dollar of 
your vacation money will buy in Colorado. 
Please accept it with our compliments. 
Send the coupon and begin planning your 


| Burlington Travel 
| Bureau, Dept. NI-4, 





greatest vacation—now! 


547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free Colorado Vacation 
Book. 


0 Mark X here if you wish book on 
Burlington Fscorted Teurs 
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The Land Beyond the Peace Bridge 


EYOND the International Peace Bridge at Buffalo—and us by the closest ties. The United States and Canada have sim- 
beyond all the other bridges and gateways along 3000 ilar governments, inherit the same national ideals, and serve 
miles of unfortified boundary—is a great land that is bound to as most-important markets for each other’s products. 





(Ewing Galloway) s ‘Canadian Pacific Railway) 


WHEN you pick up the WE THINK of fjords 
aa aie gaan a “—, a fe 
ink of this picture o q 

logs being Sete’ down River, which flows into the 
the Thessalon River in On- — ~~ 115 — be- 
tario. Why? Because they ow Quebec, is really a 
vill be transformed into _ part of its —— 
pulp and eventually into e steamer passes be- 
~ One-third of the tween rock walls rising 
total world’s newsprint sheer to a height of 1000 to 
tomes from Canada. An- 1800 feet, and the water in 
mally two billion and a places is 2000 feet deep. 
talf cubic feet of standing The river is navigable for 
timber is cut. nearly a hundred miles. 































































































ONE of the most popular 

inland waterway trips 
in the world is that down 
the St. Lawrence River— 
through the Thousand Is- 
lands, on past Ogdensburg 


ALBERTA, Manitoba, 

and Saskatchewan, the 
‘Prairie Provinces,” grow 
4 per cent of the Canadian 
vheat crop. What this 
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means is more impressive 
vhen we learn that Canada 
tanks second among the 
vheat-producing countries of the 
vorld, and leads all in wheat exports. 
Below is a threshing scene at South 
Rosebud, Alberta. 

Canadian National Railways) 


| 





and Brockville, shooting 
several series of rapids be- 
fore reaching Montreal, then along 
the placid stretch between Montreal 
and Quebec, and continuing to the 
Saguenay. 






































(THE government of Canada centers in a magnificent 
group of Parliament buildings at Ottawa, the capi- 
tal of the Dominion. (Canadian National Railways) 











(Canadian National Railways) 
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HO is not familiar with the 
lines, “In the Acadian land, on 
the shores of the Basin of Minas”? 
Longfellow has made immortal jp 
“Evangeline” the natural beauties of 
the region that was renamed Nova 
Scotia (“New Scotland”) after the 
British gained possession of it. 
Many Scotch and Irish folk settled 
there, replacing the French who were 
so largely deported in 1755. This pic. 
ture shows the Basin of Minas, an 
arm of the Bay of Fundy, where the 
tide sometimes rises to a height of 
sixty feet. As you will see from a 
map, Nova Scotia is almost an island. 
The sea and protecting hills together 
give it a delightful climate. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


FPRENCH language, cus- 

toms, quaint sights such 
as this outdoor bake oven, 
cause the traveler through 
Quebec Province to rub his 
eyes to make sure he is 
really in America. 

(Canadian National Railways) 
































N WINTER the government sends a school car to these boys and girls 
who live way up in northwest Ontario. They look as if they thought 
the best possible kind of school. (Canadian National Railwar 








(GLIMPsEs of three Canadian seaports: Montreal, metropolis of the 

Dominion, at the head of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence and 
the greatest grain-exporting port on the continent; St. John, in New 
Brunswick, with its excellent harbor, great wharves, and huge drydock; 
and Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital of British Columbia, known 
as “the most English city in Canada” and famous for its gardens and its 
climate as well as for its port facilities. 





(Top, Canadian Nationa! Railways; Center and Bottom, Canadian Pacific Railway) 
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RIDE of To- British Empire. Toronto 

ronto and of is second only to Montreal 
Canada is the new in population, and is a 7 
Royal York Hotel great business and educa- 
in Ontario’s cap- tional center. The 
ital city. It is Canadian National 
described as the Exhibition brings 
largest and finest many thousands to 
anywhere in the Toronto annually. 


(Canadian Pacific 
Railway) 
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ROM the windows of the Chateau at Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies is seen “one 
of the seven perfect landscapes of the world.” This resort, a mile above sea level, is 
a starting point for hiking, horseback, and motor trips. (Canadian Pacific Railway) 


Or? Fort Anne, 
at Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Sco- 
tia, has been re- 
g mi stored as an his- 

[DEAL for camp- ‘ . . . torical landmark. 
ing parties is the + Originally called 
lake and forest re- ’ : Port . Royal, *An- 
gion of Ontario—a — Q napolis was settled 
hunting and fishing ’ by the French un- 
paradise. : der Sieur de Monts 
‘ in 1604 — three 
years before the 
English colonized 
Jamestown. It was 
ceded to the Brit- 
ish in 1713. (De Cou, 


from Ewing Galloway) 


Railway) 











‘THE capital of 

Nova _ Scotia, 
Halifax, is situated 
on a hillside over- 


MEMBER of 

that famous 
band, the Cana- 
dian Northwest 
Mounted Police, 
which maintains 
order in the wil- 
derness areas. 
(Canadian Pacific Railway) 


looking one of the 
best harbors in the 
world. It is an im- 
portant port for 
foreign trade, and 
has long been a 
military and naval 


center, (Canadian 
National Railways) 
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A STRIKING night view of 

Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. This city, exceeded in 
size only by Montreal, Toronto, 
and Winnipeg, has many large 
industries and carries on an ex- 
tensive trade—trans-Pacific and 


coastwise. (De Cou, from 
Ewing Galloway) 








CONTRASTS are sharp in the city 

of Quebec. High above old 
French waterfront buildings are 
Dufferin Terrace and the  ultra- 
modern Chateau Frontenac. 

















ING Winter fills Mon- 

treal’s parks with gay 

parties on toboggans, bob- 
sleds, skis, and skates. 


National 
Railways) 








LARGEST of the Dominion’s National Parks is Jasper, in the Canadian 
Rockies. The Park Lodge provides this attractive lounge. 
(Canadian Nationa! Railways) 


ANFF SPRINGS, with its great hotel facing the Bow River Valley and the 


(© Hileman, Fairholme Range, is one of the unforgettable sights of the Canadian Rockies. 
Kalispell. Mont.) 








UST across the border from our own Glacier National Park is the 

Canadian Waterton Lakes National Park. Here Alpine scenery can 
be enjoyed from high trails or from buses and boats. Up-to-date but 
delightfully rustic inns and chalets offer shelter to the traveler. 








= 
(Canadian Pacific Railway) 
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LTHOUGH the winged horse Pegasus 
represents poetry in the symbolism 
of literature, he is part of an old 
Greek myth; and it is a plea for more 

reading and teaching of mythology that is 
contained in this article. 

A good background of mythology is al- 
most a necessity for intelligent enjoyment of 
literature, particularly poetry, the lighter 
form of essay, and the better class of fiction. 
Even the reading of travel may be enriched 
thereby ; for example, no one can fully appre- 
ciate Richard Halliburton’s The Glorious Ad- 
venture unless he is fairly familiar with the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and unless he, too, 
has known vicarious adventure on “the ring- 


; ing plains of Troy.” 





Pick up any book of poetry and as you scan 
it, your eyes will encounter mythological al- 
lusions on almost every page. When you 
teach “The Chambered Nautilus,” for ex- 
ample, do you explain: 

“In gulfs enchanted where the Siren 

sings,” 





and 


“Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed !” 


and 


“Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd 
horn!”? 


It is interesting to know that Iris was god- 
dess of the rainbow, and that Triton, the son 
of Neptune, could raise or still the waves 
with his wreathed horn. 

When the boy who thrills at the gallant 
exploits of Horatius reads the lines: 





ian “Quoth he: “The she-wolf’s litter 
ays) Stand savagely at bay; 

and the But will ye dare to follow, 

tockies. If Astur clears the way?” 


he experiences a greater satisfaction if he 
knows the story of Romulus and Remus, the 
twin founders of Rome, who, legend tells 
us, were suckled by a wolf. 

The primary teacher should have in her 
repertoire a goodly store of nature myths 
all ready to tell when opportunity presents 
itself. It is when a child brings into the 
classroom an early hyacinth or a narcissus 
that the stories of Hyacinth and Narcissus 
should be told. When the carefully guarded 
‘ecoon changes marvelously into a Poly- 
phemus moth, that is the time for the story 
of the one-eyed giant whom Ulysses met on 

8 travels. Other attractive stories for 
Small children are those about: Clytie, the 
sea nymph who loved the sun god and came 
from her home in the sea to watch him every 
Y, until the gods changed her into a sun- 
ower with her face always turned toward 
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the sun; Arachne, who, because of her tem- 
erity in daring to compete with the goddess 
Minerva in the arts of weaving and embroid- 
ery, was turned into a spider; Echo, the 
nymph who annoyed the gods by talking too 
much and was punished by being deprived 
of the power of speech except for the privi- 
lege of repeating the last words spoken by 
another; Aurora, goddess of the dawn, who 
wakes the winged hours, and flies ahead of 
the sun god’s chariot; Phaeton, son of Apollo, 
who, persisting in his desire to drive the 
fiery horses of the sun, at last achieved per- 
mission, and was halted in his mad, destruc- 
tive course which alternately froze and 
scorched the earth, by a thunderbolt hurled 
by mighty Jupiter; Persephone, symbol of 
the springtime, who, playing with the sea 
nymphs, was stolen by Pluto, god of the un- 
derworld, and found only after agonizing 
search by her mother, Demeter, goddess of 
the harvest, and allowed to remain with her 
mother for six months of the year; Baucis 
and Philemon, the aged couple who, visited 
unawares by Jupiter and Mercury, enter- 
tained them hospitably with the little they 
had, and were rewarded by the granting of 
their wish, that they might die together. 

The Greek and Roman myths are often 
considered most suitable for children, but it 
is interesting to compare with them certain 
of the Norse myths to show how the same 
idea occurred to primitive peoples in widely 
separated parts of the world. The Norse 
story of springtime, for example, as em- 
bodied in the person of Balder the Beautiful, 
may well be compared with the Greek story 
of Demeter and Persephone. 

Children in the intermediate grades find 
much pleasure in tracing mythological allu- 
sions in certain trade names and commercial 
advertisements. Newspapers, magazines, and 
street signs furnish interesting examples. 

Older children like to trace the derivation 
of such terms as Olympic games, so called 
because the Greeks competed in feats of 
strength and skill at Olympia; Marathon 
races, recalling the fleetness of a Greek run- 
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ner who carried the news of a victory on 
the plains of Marathon in record time and 
fell dead after his message was delivered. 
Orpheum Theater is reminiscent of Orpheus, 
the god who played upon the lute; Stygian 
darkness suggests the river Styx, across 
which souls are ferried into the other world; 
and a mnemonic device is one which helps us 
to remember, for Mnemosyne is the muse of 
memory. 

There are many other words of mytholog- 
ical descent, such as: tantalize, vulcanize, 
morphine, phaeton, titanic, cereal, January, 
and galatea. It is interesting to know that 
the steam calliope of the circus parade takes 
its name from one of the muses; that the 
atlas which is used in geography is so called 
because Atlas held up the world, and that 
when one is said to be between Scylla and 
Charybdis, it means that one must make just 
such a difficult decision as did Odysseus be- 
tween the monster and the whirlpool. 

In connection with aviation, the story of 
Daedalus and Icarus is an interesting indi- 
cation that man has always wanted to fly. 
There are also many old sayings based upon 
the supposed attributes of the gods. We 
often say: as strong as Hercules; as swift as 
Mercury; as beautiful as Helen; as crafty 
as Odysseus; as wise as Minerva. 

For moral education, a story is better 
than a sermon. The story of Arachne dep- 
recates vain boasting; that of Phaeton, 
disobedience. The story of Philemon and 
Baucis teaches hospitality and courtesy. 
Narcissus indicates the consequence of van- 
ity; Pandora, of curiosity; and Midas, of 
greed for gold. 

From kindergarten to university, myth- 
ology is interesting. Myths vary in mean- 
ing and story appeal at various experience 
levels, so that one never tires of them. Let 
us not deprive the children of to-day of their 
rightful heritage. 
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Picture Study—“The Belated Kid” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ILLIAM MORRIS HUNT, born 

in Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1824, 

was the first of five children. His 

grandfather was a_ lieutenant- 
governor of the state; his father, Jonathan 
Hunt, a judge. His mother, left a widow 
when William was only eight years old, 
succeeded in giving her children the best 
education of the time, including drawing 
and painting lessons. 

At the age of sixteen, William entered 
Harvard College, but he made himself con- 
spicuous more for his high spirits and love 
of music than for his studies, and was soon 
suspended. His mother decided to take 
her entire family to Italy for a year, at the 
end of which time William was to return to 
college for the study of surgery. 

In 1845, however, we find him at Dussel- 
dorf, pursuing the study of art. He soon 
went to Paris, where he joined Couture’s 
class, attracted by his technical dexterity 
and his mild revolt against the academic. 
He became his master’s favorite pupil and 
spent five years in Couture’s class. 

He suddenly revolted from Couture’s 
rather rigid teachings, when he saw “The 
Sower,” by Millet, exhibited in the Salon of 








Questions 


What do you think has happened 
to this little kid in the girl’s arms? 
How has the artist shown the affec- 
tionate concern of the mother goat? 
What in the attitude of the girl makes 
her seem sympathetic? How is the 
weight of the animal suggested? 

Describe the general color scheme 
of the picture. Would you say that 
it was lively or somber? Are the 
lines of the landscape restful? How 
do these things help to give the scene 
its mood? 

What would a mountain on the sky- 
line at the right have done to the 
simple lines of the picture? Would 
you have liked it as well? What is 
there on the skyline to give a sense of 
distance to the landscape? 




















1850. Obtaining an introduction to the 
artist, he frequently went to Barbizon, and 
finally took a house there. In the next few 


years, he spent much time walking with, 
listening to, and studying under this great 
master of a new realism. 

In 1855, Hunt decided to return to 
America. Most American painters of the 
fifties had little professional training, many 
of them graduating from carriage- and 
sign-painting to the fine arts. It was in the 
days of the Hudson River Landscape 
School, and of wandering portrait-painters, 
“who traveled from town to town doing 
likenesses at so much a head.” 

Hunt married Louisa Dumaresq Perkins, 
of an old Boston family, soon after his re- 
turn to America, and settled in Newport. 
Here he began his teaching career, with 
John La Farge and William and Henry 
James among his pupils. 

Moving to Boston in 1862, he soon be- 
came known for his sparkling conversation 
and story-telling abilities. His growing 
popularity brought him many portrait com- 
missions, the most successful of which were 
the portraits of Francis Gerdner, Judge 
Shaw, and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams. 

The Boston fire of 1872 destroyed Hunt's 
studio and all its accumulated treasures. 

(Continued on page 84) 








“THE BELATED KID” 

















N THIS warm-toned pastoral, we see some 
of the poetry of the American farm coun- 
try. It is the sunset hour, and a little kid, 

too short of leg to keep pace with the flock, has 
been left behind in the gathering darkness. We 
can imagine the frantic calling of the mother 
before attention was drawn to their plight. 
Now the little group is returning home, in the 
face of a glowing sunset. The mother goat 
noses her kid affectionately, and the girl bends 
with tender care over them both. This feeling 
of solicitude for the tired little animal seems to 
bind the group together. 


Mood expressed in line is an important ele- 
Horizontal lines always 
They are 


ment in the scene. 
bring a sense of peace and repose. 


stressed here by silhouetting them strongly 
against the sunset sky. A stretch of distance 
brings serenity; therefore, the landscape is left 
empty, except for a gentle swell of ground at 
the left, and a tiny bit of interest far off to the 
right. 


The influence of Millet can be seen in the 
poetry and the realism of the picture. It has 
its weaknesses, however. The lighting, for ex- 
ample, is difficult to explain. The girl’s left 
cheek is in sunlight, although every other evi- 
dence indicates that the light is coming from 
the left. The true success of the picture lies in 
the placing of the figures, and in the spacious, 
darkening landscape which interprets for us 
the simple pastoral drama. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Belated Kid” 


PULL, COLGR DEA TUS 6 Bhe Ret RaE! te 6 2. len ee 


with the picture on the cover, will be ready March first and will 
be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 


From a Thistle Print, Copy: iaht Detroit Publishing Company 
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A Group of Stxth-Grade Projects 


By MARIAN W. CAMPBELL 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Alcott School, Pomona, California 


HE teacher who uses the project 
method in her school work finds that 
some pupils care as little for a par- 
ticular project as they do for text- 

book recitations. She has to meet the 
problem of holding the interest of every 
child. 

One way of doing so is to have two or 
three projects under way at the same time. 
Then each pupil can work at the one in 
which he is most interested. Another way 
is to allow pupils to work out individual 
projects. This may have little connection 
with the subject at hand, but if the pupils 
are really learning something from the 
work, their spontaneous interest makes it 
vital to them and valuable to the class. 


PLAY-WRITING IN CLASS 


The activities described here were begun 
at the opening of the second semester. 
Valentine Day was approaching, and every- 
one seemed interested in writing some sort 
of play for the occasion. The 6A group 
had already made a study of Greek history 
and myths, and the 6B group was just be- 
ginning to study them. The story of Cupid 
and Psyche was read to the class, and, at 
the suggestion of one of the pupils, it was 
used as the basis of the play. After the 
number of acts and the content of each had 
been decided upon, the writing began. 

The story, as read to the class, was in the 
briefest form possible, with no conversation 
of any sort. I read the first few lines and 
then said, “Suppose you had been there. 
Suppose you were the Princess Psyche. 
What would you have said?” 

One of the pupils went to the black- 
board, and, with the help of the class, made 
an outline of the first act. The time, the 
place, and the scene of the play were de- 
cided, then the stage directions were 
planned. Next, each pupil wrote a bit of 
conversation covering the incidents on 

which Act I was based. These were read 


in class and voted on. The best ones were 
used for stage conversation in the first act. 
At the end of the recitation, the work was 
turned over to one of the pupils to be or- 
ganized. 

Much time and study went into the pro- 
ducing of the play. One girl was director 
of costumes. She made a particular study 
of Grecian dress, and supervised the mak- 
ing of the costumes. The girls worked on 
theirs at home. Those for the boys were 
made at school. The boys themselves de- 
signed Grecian borders. 


GEOGRAPHY PROJECTS 


In the meantime, a project in geography 
was started. The class studied the various 
means of transportation, brought in pic- 
tures pertaining to the subject, mounted 
them neatly in a scrapbook, and classified 
them according to kinds of transportation. 
Then, each pupil selected the kind which 
he wanted to illustrate. Most of the class 
chose to paint pictures of ships; one boy 
built an airplane; and the rest made ani- 
mals. 

By this time, the pupils were ready to 
complete their scrapbook. A brief history 
of the development of each form of trans- 
portation was composed by the class as a 
whole. The sentences were written on the 
blackboard and_ corrected. Everybody 
made a copy, and the neatest were put in 
the class scrapbook. 

The next activity, the building of a medi- 
eval castle, was based on the study of castle 
life in the Middle Ages, and castle ruins in 
Europe. Everyone was interested in the 
project, although some took a more active 
part in the actual building than others, just 
as some pupils had been more interested in 
the play, and others had spent more time 
on working out details of the transportation 
activity. 

Books and pictures were brought in, and 
one girl gave a talk on castle life, illus- 


trated with slides. The class decided not 
to reproduce any particular castle, but to 
build one of their own design. 

The structure was made from large 
sheets of heavy, gray, unfinished card- 
board, marked off with black crayon and 
chalk to give the effect of old, weather- 
beaten stone and rock. Tubular cartons, 
topped with the paper cones which line ice. 
cream dishes, were used for the towers. 
The pupils were pleased with their handi- 
work, which, they were told, resembled 
Windsor Castle. 

This variety of projects during the ac 
tivity period provided every child with 
some work in which he was interested. He 
could devote his time to building, printing, 
or labeling; to costuming or to scrapbook 
work; or, if he preferred, to writing Uw) 
class activities in the room newspaper. 

The following is the play which was 
written by the class. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE 


CHARACTERS 
PSYCHE CuPID 
KING, Psyche’s father VENus, Cupid’s mother 
QUEEN, Psyche’s mother PENELOPE 
HELENA, Psyche’s sister JASON 
DAPHNE, another sister HYLAS, a slave 
A GUARD A MOTHER 
A PRIEST First CHILD 
CITIZEN A SECOND CHILD 
CITIZEN B ZEPHYR 

MANY OTHER PEOPLE 
Time: 46 B.C. 
Act I 


Scene: The streets of an ancient city. 
(Enter Psyche, King, Queen, Helena, Dapine, a 
others) spa! 
PENELOPE—Isn’t the Princess Psyche beautiful 
HyLas—I wish I were free, and could marry bt 

First Cu1tp—Isn’t she beautiful! 

HELENA—(overhearing the child) —Who? 
Why, she is as ugly as an old witch. 

SECOND CHiLp—Just hear what those sisters a 
saying about the Princess Psyche. They ought 2 
have a yoke on, and be dragged under the Arch © 
Triumph. 

CITIZEN B—She is as beautiful as Venus. 


She 


(Continued on page 94) 
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By INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


Director, Department of Art Education, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


N EXCELLENT way to 
correlate the study of art 
with that of history, geog- 
raphy, or literature, is 

through the making of decorative 
maps. This method was tried 
with success in the Duluth public 
schools. The map-making which 
is described here was done by 
grades 4, 5, and 6, and shows the 
correlation between art and geog- 
raphy. 

The large decorative maps of 
North and South America in the 
new National Bank of Boston, 
and the maps in the Cunard 
Building, New York City, were 
the inspiration for this problem. 
The art supervisor studied these 
carefully, and gave to teachers and pupils 
some of the suggestions that were followed 
in their own projects. 

The time allowed for making a map was 
one semester, but special emphasis was 
placed on it for two months only. In the 
meantime, other art problems were worked 
out, but the map remained in the room for 
further correlation with geography. 

Teachers and pupils collected many small 
decorative maps and pictures relating to 
geography problems, from magazines, travel 
circulars, and so on. These were posted on 
the classroom bulletin board, which hung 
from the molding above the blackboard. The 
bulletin board measured 22 inches by 28 
inches, and margins of */, inch at the top, 1 
inch at the sides, and 114 inches at the bot- 
tom were marked off with a soft lead pencil. 











Interesting Cut-outs Are Shown Here 
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bogus paper, pasted together with 
edges overlapping three fourths 
of an inch, and the pasted por- 
tions carefully pressed. This 
made a background of about four 
by six feet, which was strength- 
ened by having wide strips of 
wrapping paper pasted on the 
back of it. Only the edges were 
pasted. 

The land part of the map was 
cut from a large sheet of tonal 
paper, made by overlapping and 
pasting together a number of 
sheets 9 by 12 inches. Pasted 
parts were pressed well. This 
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Important Cities of Pe Were Located on This Map 


In the center, just below the top margin, was 
pasted the word, “Geography,” cut from 
black tonal paper in thick letters 1 inch high 
and 1!4, inches wide. The position of the 
word was determined by a light line drawn 

*/, inches from the top of the board. 

In arranging the material on the bulletin 
board, great care was taken to observe the 
law of margins, the principle of balance, and 
the necessary rule of “fit and fill the space.” 
(See Goldstein: Art in Everyday Life, and 
Dow: Composition.) The corners of each 
picture were fastened with very small pins, 
because thumb tacks would detract from the 
pleasing appearance of the board. 

Large commercial decorative maps of 
Boston, of New York, and of Lindbergh’s 
flight were posted on the bulletin boards in 
the central art office, along with a collection 
of smaller maps. Teachers referred to these 
for suggestions. 

The color harmony for each map was de- 
cided upon before work was begun on it. The 
following are some of them: 

1. Background, black; oceans, black; land, 
red-violet; cut-outs, yellow-orange; border: 
colored pictures from the National Geograph- 
phic Magazine, mounted on red-violet tonal 
paper. 

2. Background, gray bogus paper; land, 
black, with a half-inch border of black tonal 
paper; lines marking the equator, the tropics 
of Capricorn and Cancer, and the parallels 
of latitude, orange or green. 

3. Background, gray bogus paper; Great 
Lakes, blue-green; Minnesota, orange; let- 
ters, black. 

4. Background, light green; land, yellow- 
orange outlined with black; border: pictures 
mounted on yellow-orange, then on light 
green, then on orange again; margin, a one- 
eighth-inch strip of each color. 

The background of each map was made of 
large sheets of construction paper or gray 


paper was hung from the mold- 
ing in the same fashion as the 
bulletin board. The outline of 
the map desired was thrown on this paper 
from a projection machine. Children traced 
the map, including boundary lines, rivers, 
and so on, and then cut it out. The rivers 
were formed by the background color. They 
were cut from one-eighth to one-fourth inch 
wide along the indicating lines. 

The decorative parts of the map were 
little paper cut-outs representing objects of 
interest in the geography study—an air- 
plane, an ocean liner, a jinrikisha, a banana 
palm, a sheaf of wheat. Sometimes, cut- 
outs of a cathedral or a statue studied in the 
art problems in architecture or sculpture 
were used. Cut-outs of fish and sea gulls 
helped to fill spaces on the background. 

The cut-outs were in harmonizing colors, 
and were free-hand work. Originality, 


(Cootinued on page 8&8 
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A Picture Border Enriched This Map 
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Table Mats in Simple Design 


OILE, scrim, cotton suiting, 
crépe, canvas, and burlap are 
suitable materials to use for 
table mats when they are to be 

fringed. Beginners will find it easier to 
work on burlap and coarse canvas. De- 
cide on the material and the size of the 
mat. Cut a full-sized pattern from 
manila paper. Draw a line parallel with 
each edge to indicate the depth of the 
fringe. Parallel with this line draw 
crayon lines to represent the design to 
be made. 

One of the photographs shows a mat 
twelve inches square. It is made of blue 
cotton suiting, and was cut on drawn 
threads. A thread was drawn about one 
inch from each edge, to mark the begin- 
ning of the fringe. The edge above the 
drawn thread was overcast, using a rav- 
eling of the cloth. (Thread of the same 
color may be used.) 

An inch from, and parallel with, the 
fringe, another thread was drawn. Par- 


a ~ > 5 aoe eae 
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Two Rows of Black Stitching and One of 
Yellow Decorate This Mat 





By MARY B. GRUBB 





A Voile Mat with a Stenciled Design 


allel with this thread two more threads 
were drawn, one-fourth inch apart. 
Six-strand embroidery thread was 
used to fill the spaces where the threads 
had been drawn, making a long stitch on 
top and a short one underneath. Two 
rows of stitches were black, and one dull 


yellow. Then the mat was fringed and 
pressed. 
Since guide threads could not be 


drawn for the design of the other mat 
shown, a paper pattern having the shape 
of the design for its edge was made. 
The pattern was laid on the mat and 
pinned down. A light pencil line was 
drawn around the pattern as a guide for 
the first row of stitches, which were 
black. The second row of stitches, light 
green, was placed free-hand about one- 
fourth inch from the first row. Figures 
I, II, III, and IV show several arrange- 
ments of stitches. 





At the top of the page is shown a voile 
mat with a stenciled design. Figures V 
and VI show how to make a stencil. Fig- 
ure VII shows still another design that 
may be used. 

The mat was firmly pinned to a large 
piece of pasteboard, and the stencil 
pinned on the mat. When the design 
was colored, the stencil was removed, 
and the edges of the design were outlined 
with a sharp crayon. After all the units 
were stenciled, connecting lines were 
drawn. 

A piece of paper was laid over the 
mat, and it was pressed with a warm 
iron to set the colors. (If some of the 
crayon should adhere to the paper, re- 
color the design and press it again.) 

Fringed luncheon sets, with square or 
oblong mats and square napkins, made 
like the mats described in this article, 
would be an attractive feature for a 
school bazaar. Small luncheon sets may 
be made to use with toy dishes. 








This Blue Cotton Mat is Embroidered in 
Black and Light Green 
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Some Famous Men and Women of February 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 





DANIEL BOONE 


Even as a toddling baby, little Daniel 
loved the forest. He grew up to be perfect- 
lyat home there. He could supply himself 
with food by hunting and fishing, and find 
his way in pathless places. Because of this 
knowledge, and his fearlessness and indif- 
ference to hardships, Daniel Boone was 
able to be of great service to our country. 
He was born near Reading, Pennsylvania, 
on February 11, 1735, forty years before 
the Revolution. Backwoodsman, pioneer, 
Indian fighter, pathfinder, Daniel Boone 
marked out the route by which thousands 
of settlers reached the West. On the Wil- 
derness Road stands a monument to this 
man who showed them the way. 


EMMA HART WILLARD 


One frosty night a fourteen-year-old girl 
left the warm farm fireside to study the 
stars from the top of a horse block. It was 
Emma Hart, who never lost an opportunity 
to learn something new. The daughter of 
a well-to-do and intelligent farmer, she had 
a better chance to improve her mind than 
did most of the girls of her day. She was 
born at Berlin, Connecticut, on February 
23, 1787. It made Emma very indignant 
when she heard people say that girls could 
not learn the same subjects as boys. After 
her marriage to Dr. Willard, she opened a 
school which proved that they could. The 
Emma Willard School was a pioneer in 
education for women. 


Mary LYON 


To Mary Lyon, who had first opened her 
eyes on February 28, 1797, in a tiny farm- 
house at Buckland, Massachusetts, an edu- 
cation seemed the most precious thing in 
the world. She picked hers up here and 
there, paying for her book knowledge with 
the work of her skillful fingers. Why not 
found a school on purpose for girls with 
little money, but a great longing for learn- 
ing? So this dauntless young woman, who 
often taught school for only seventy-five 
tents a week, actually raised enough mon- 
*y to start the school of her dreams, which 
later became Mount Holyoke College. 


DECORATIONS BY RALPH AVERY 


MARK HOPKINS 


Sixty years’ connection with one college 
is an unusual record, but it was not the 
length of his service, nor his being Presi- 
dent of Williams College, which spread the 
fame of Mark Hopkins. Mark Hopkins is 
famous because he was a great teacher. 
He taught boys how to think. Sometimes 
the recitation hour passed in conversation, 
but it was not time lost; the boys were 
learning how to use their minds. The tra- 
ditional tribute paid to Mark Hopkins’ 
teaching by James A. Garfield, one of his 
pupils, is quoted in the frontispiece poster. 
Mark Hopkins was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on February 4, 1802. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


One evening a thirteen-year-old boy shy- 
ly pushed a poem under the door of the 
local newspaper office. A few days later, 
he was delighted to see his verses in print, 
above the signature “Henry.” This poem 
was not a remarkable one, but the gentle, 
studious lad who wrote it was destined to 
reach the hearts of people all over the 
world through his poems. He was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, born in Portland, 
Maine, February 27, 1807. Although 
Longfellow was a scholarly man, he wrote 
so simply that many kinds of people enjoy 
his poems. . 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Little Jammy was proud of having the 
same birthday as George Washington. He 
was born in the year 1819, in a stately old 
house in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
loved to play in the garden and the mead- 
ows surrounding his home. Years later, he 
put his memory pictures into a beautiful 
poem called “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
He had then become one of America’s fa- 
mous poets. In many of his writings, he 
tried to show that slavery was wrong. Be- 
sides being a poet, Lowell also taught at 
Harvard College, and was for some time 
American minister to Great Britain. 


WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


William was fond of reading, especially 
travel, stories, and history, although he 
did not care for battles. He was a sturdy 
outdoor boy who hoped some day to become a 
civil engineer. William Tecumseh Sherman, 
however, was one of the greatest generals 
of the Civil War. He was born at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, February 8, 1820. His march 
from Atlanta to the sea is the theme of the 
army song, “Marching through Georgia.” 


the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 


For pictures of all these famous people, i. | 
[ See also the frontispiece poster, on page 27. 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Susan B. Anthony was born at Adams, 


Massachusetts, February 15, 1820. She 
learned her letters when she was three years 
old, and taught school at the age of seven- 
teen. It seemed unfair to her that for the 
same work men should receive four times as 
much pay as did women. She even went so 
far as to think that women should vote! 
Almost everyone laughed at Susan’s ideas, 
but she kept on talking about women’s 
rights. When she died, at the age of eighty- 
six, women were allowed to manage their 
property, choose their vocations, and go to 
college; and the vote was on the way. The 
world was a much better place for women, 
and she had helped to make it so. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


Once there was a boy who wanted to know 
the why of everything. He sold papers on 
the train, and in his spare time fitted up a 
workshop and laboratory in a baggage car. 
At home he read books of many kinds, espe- 
cially those about electricity. He learned to 
send telegraph messages, and began to make 
many experiments. To-day we call him the 
“Wizard,” because he has made so many 
wonderful electrical inventions: the incan- 
descent lamp, the phonograph, the storage 
battery, and many others. Although now 
eighty-three years of age, he is developing 
ideas which will lighten the burden of man- 
kind. His name is Thomas Alva Edison, and 
he was born at Milan, Ohio, February 11, 
1847. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


Joyous little Alice Freeman, born in Coles- 
ville, New York, on February 21, 1855, loved 
books and the out-of-doors, but more than 
all else she loved people. She understood 
them, too, and was always ready to help 
them. At the age of twenty-six, she was 
chosen President of Wellesley College. 
She had had to struggle hard for her own 
education in a world that did not believe in 
much learning for women, and she was 
eager to help other girls. After her mar- 
riage, Alice Freeman Palmer devoted her- 
self to many causes, but never forgot her 
favorite: better education for girls. 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


HERE are over four hundred 
species of clover, found mainly 
in Europe and America. 

Many motifs may be made 
from the clover. Motif 1 makes a good 
corner design. Motifs 2, 5, 8, and 10 
are pendent designs. Motif 3 is rather 
elaborate, and includes the convention- 
alized clover, leaf, and also a bee. 
This motif is attractive in colors. Motif 
6, a unit repeated in an allover pattern, 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


looks well in blue-green, orange, and 
violet. Motif 7 is planned for cross- 
stich work or similar applications. 
Motif 9 can well be used on a hat box 
or similar article. Such motifs as 11, 
12, and 13 are attractive in colors. They 
are good as individual units, in borders, 
as allover designs, or repeated in a 
cross-stitch arrangement. 

Hat boxes are easily obtained and can 
be decorated as shown. 


The tablecloth and napkins are plain 
ones, decorated with block-printed mo- 
tifs or else by using a mixture of white 
of egg and opaque water colors. The 
color and egg white are mixed and the 
design painted with a brush. The color 
is then steamed in by placing a damp 
cloth over the back of the textile and 
running a warm iron over it. 

The shoe box is painted with opaque 
water colors, done over toned paper. 
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"The RED CLOVER 


STATE FLOWER OF VERMONT 
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TO LEAVES: 
USE STEMS: 


DECORATED 
HAT Box 





COLORS FLOWERS: DEEP PINK WITH RED-VIOLET IN SHADOWS. 
GRAY-GREEN; DEEP GREEN AT BASE AND TIPS. 
GRAY-GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF DEEP GREEN. 


TABLECLOTH 
and NAPKINS 
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The Oldest Living Things 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


N THE western slopes of the Sierras 

of California, in isolated groves, 

stand the sequoias, or big trees. Se- 

quoias, the oldest living things, have 
been holding their own against the ele- 
ments for thousands of years. Some were 
fourishing when the ancient Egyptians 
erected their pyramids. When the Roman 
Empire spread its influence over all the 
known world, these trees were still in their 
youth. Some had successfully withstood 
three thousand winters when the white race 
discovered the New World. How much 
longer these trees will live no one can tell, 
but if they are unharmed by the hand of 
man, several thousand more years may pass 
before they fall to earth. 

Scientists tell us that many species of se- 
quoias were living on the earth tens of thou- 
sands of years ago. Because of changes in 
climate and land formation, all disappeared 
except two species: Sequoia sempervirens, 
the redwood of California; and Sequoia 
gigantea, the so-called big tree. 

The big trees are not only the oldest of 
all living things: they are among the largest 
of all living things as well. Some of them 
are over thirty feet thick at the base and 
about three hundred feet high. Many of the 
limbs are from five to eight feet in diameter. 
This is much larger than the diameter of the 
trunks of our common street and roadside 
trees. Walking around one of the big trees 
is equivalent to going around an ordinary 
house. Beside one of them, a large oak or 
maple would look like a mere bush, for the 
sequoia would be six or seven times as tall. 
The bark that clothes the trunk is sometimes 
two feet thick. 

I shall not soon forget my trip to Sequoia 
National Park to see the big trees. It was 
adelightful ride from the valley, with seem- 
ingly endless groves of fruit trees, up the 
seep, forest-covered western slope of the 
Sierras. The big trees do not live in the low- 
lands, preferring rather the mountain ex- 
besures, from six to seven thousand feet 
above sea level. Finally the road penetrated 
the deep forest, with its tall pines, spruces, 
and firs. These were large trees, but they 
were dwarfed by certain great individuals 
4 big as twenty of them put together. We 
Were gazing at the noble sequoias at last. 

The most famous of them is the “General 
Sherman,” This is the largest, although not 
the tallest, being 37.3 feet thick at the base. 
lt is 280 feet high, and the lowest limb is 130 
feet above the ground. 

The age of the big trees is determined by 
“ounting the annual growth rings of those 
Which have been cut or blown down. John 

llr, famous naturalist and student of the 





g trees, counted one that was well over 


four thousand years of age. Since the 
General Sherman tree is the largest of all the 
sequoias, it is usually considered the oldest, 
its age being probably in the neighborhood 
of five thousand years. 

The big trees are not ungainly, overgrown 
forest giants. They are so graceful and well 
balanced that after one has been with them 
for a time, they do not seem so immense. 
Their great trunks, tapering gradually to 
the crown of foliage above, look like the 
beautifully proportioned columns of ancient 
temples. They have a noticeable flare at the 
base, which enables them to withstand suc- 
cessfully the gales which have rocked them 
for ages. The huge roots reach out in all 
directions, anchoring the trees in the soil and 
conducting moisture into them. 











De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
The “General Sherman” 


It is dim and still in the sequoia groves. 
The bird voices which one hears are subdued 
and hushed. One does not have to seek far 
to find the reason. Birds in our common 
wayside trees are seldom far above the 
street, but the feathered inhabitants of a 
grove of big trees may easily be the height 
of two or three ordinary trees above the 
ground. 

The leaves of the big tree are small and 
flat, resembling those of the red cedar. 
Like most conifers, the big tree produces its 
seeds under the scales of cones. It would 
seem logical for the largest trees in the 
world to have the largest cones and seeds, 
but the cone of the sequoia is only a little 
over two inches long. It is far surpassed in 
size by those of the neighboring sugar pines, 
which are often sixteen inches long. The 
seeds of the sequoia are tiny, paper-thin 
wafers, so light that they are carried great 
distances by the wind. 

It is interesting to see the form of the big 
trees of various ages. When only a few 
years old, they are scraggly, spindling 
plants. Soon, however, the crown becomes 
a compact, sharp-pointed mass of dense 
foliage held aloft by a straight, perfectly 
rounded trunk. When two or three hundred 
years old, a big tree looks like a gigantic 
green arrow awaiting a superhuman archer 
to propel it skyward. After a thousand 
years have passed, a big tree is still in its 
youth. It bulges noticeably at the base, 


‘ where the roots reach out to secure a firm 


grasp of the soil. The lower dimbs have 
dropped off, and the crown is becoming 
blunt at the tip. Apparently the tree no 
longer feels the urge to hasten, and is set- 
tling down to a moderate growth. After two 
or three thousand years, the great sequoia 
loses the symmetry of its youth. It has suc- 
cessfully stood against wind and storm and 
fire. No doubt it has been struck by light- 
ning and lost a part of its crown. Perhaps, 
at intervals of many years, fire has invaded 
the grove, and the flames have eaten through 
the thick protecting layers of bark, making 
an enormous scar. In spite of all these vi- 
cissitudes, the big tree still retains a rugged 
charm. 

The big trees are singularly free from 
enemies. No insects or diseases are known 
to attack them. Seemingly, they have only 
two things to fear: fire, and the ax of the 
lumberman. The big trees are not doomed 
to disappear in the near future, as many peo- 
ple believe. Although only a small percent- 
age of the seeds find proper conditions for 
germination and growth, as is true of any 
species of plant, there are many young se- 
quoias of different ages growing up around 
the old veterans. 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


in Europe and America. 

Many motifs may be made 
from the clover. Motif 1 makes a good 
corner design. Motifs 2, 5, 8, and 10 
are pendent designs. Motif 3 is rather 
elaborate, and includes the convention- 
alized clover, leaf, and also a bee. 
This motif is attractive in colors. Motif 
6, a unit repeated in an allover pattern, 


HERE are over four hundred 
species of clover, found mainly 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


looks well in blue-green, orange, and 
violet. Motif 7 is planned for cross- 
stich work or similar applications. 
Motif 9 can well be used on a hat box 
or similar article. Such motifs as 11, 
12, and 13 are attractive in colors. They 
are good as individual units, in borders, 
as allover designs, or repeated in a 
cross-stitch arrangement. 

Hat boxes are easily obtained and can 
be decorated as shown. 


The tablecloth and napkins are plain 
ones, decorated with block-printed mo- 
tifs or else by using a mixture of white 
of egg and opaque water colors. The 
color and egg white are mixed and the 
design painted with a brush. The color 
is then steamed in by placing a damp 
cloth over the back of the textile and 
running a warm iron over it. 

The shoe box is painted with opaque 
water colors, done over toned paper. 
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The Oldest Living Things 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


N THE western slopes of the Sierras 

of California, in isolated groves, 

stand the sequoias, or big trees. Se- 

quoias, the oldest living things, have 
een holding their own against the ele- 
ments for thousands of years. Some were 
fourishing when the ancient Egyptians 
erected their pyramids. When the Roman 
Empire spread its influence over all the 
known world, these trees were still in their 
youth. Some had successfully withstood 
three thousand winters when the white race 
discovered the New World. How much 
jnger these trees will live no one can tell, 
but if they are unharmed by the hand of 
man, several thousand more years may pass 
efore they fall to earth. 

Scientists tell us that many species of se- 
quoias were living on the earth tens of thou- 
sands of years ago. Because of changes in 
imate and land formation, all disappeared 
except two species: Sequoia sempervirens, 
the redwood of California; and Sequoia 
gigantea, the so-called big tree. 

The big trees are not only the oldest of 
all living things: they are among the largest 
of all living things as well. Some of them 
are over thirty feet thick at the base and 
about three hundred feet high. Many of the 
limbs are from five to eight feet in diameter. 
This is much larger than the diameter of the 
trunks of our common street and roadside 
trees. Walking around one of the big trees 
is equivalent to going around an ordinary 
house. Beside one of them, a large oak or 
maple would look like a mere bush, for the 
sequoia would be six or seven times as tall. 
The bark that clothes the trunk is sometimes 
two feet thick. 

I shall not soon forget my trip to Sequoia 
National Park to see the big trees. It was 
adelightful ride from the valley, with seem- 
ingly endless groves of fruit trees, up the 
steep, forest-covered western slope of the 
Sierras. The big trees do not live in the low- 
lands, preferring rather the mountain ex- 
posures, from six to seven thousand feet) 
above sea level. Finally the road penetrated 
the deep forest, with its tall pines, spruces, 
and firs. These were large trees, but they 
Were dwarfed by certain great individuals 
48 big as twenty of them put together. We 
Were gazing at the noble sequoias at last. 

The most famous of them is the “General 
Sherman.” This is the largest, although not 
the tallest, being 37.3 feet thick at the base. 
It is 280 feet high, and the lowest limb is 130 
feet above the ground. 

The age of the big trees is determined by 
‘ounting the annual growth rings of those 
Which have been cut or blown down. John 
Muir, famous naturalist and student of the 

, counted one that was well over 


four thousand years of age. Since the 
General Sherman tree is the largest of all the 
sequoias, it is usually considered the oldest, 
its age being probably in the neighborhood 
of five thousand years. 

The big trees are not ungainly, overgrown 
forest giants. They are so graceful and well 
balanced that after one has been with them 
for a time, they do not seem so immense. 
Their great trunks, tapering gradually to 
the crown of foliage above, look like the 
beautifully proportioned columns of ancient 
temples. They have a noticeable flare at the 
base, which enables them to withstand suc- 
cessfully the gales which have rocked them 
for ages. The huge roots reach out in all 
directions, anchoring the trees in the soil and 
conducting moisture into them. 








De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
The “General Sherman” 


It is dim and still in the sequoia groves. 
The bird voices which one hears are subdued 
and hushed. One does not have to seek far 
to find the reason. Birds in our common 
wayside trees are seldom far above the 
street, but the feathered inhabitants of a 
grove of big trees may easily be the height 
of two or three ordinary trees above the 
ground. 

The leaves of the big tree are small and 
flat, resembling those of the red cedar. 
Like most conifers, the big tree produces its 
seeds under the scales of cones. It would 
seem logical for the largest trees in the 
world to have the largest cones and seeds, 
but the cone of the sequoia is only a little 
over two inches long. It is far surpassed in 
size by those of the neighboring sugar pines, 
which are often sixteen inches long. The 
seeds of the sequoia are tiny, paper-thin 
wafers, so light that they are carried great 
distances by the wind. 

It is interesting to see the form of the big 
trees of various ages. When only a few 
years old, they are scraggly, spindling 
plants. Soon, however, the crown becomes 
a compact, sharp-pointed mass of dense 
foliage held aloft by a straight, perfectly 
rounded trunk. When two or three hundred 
years old, a big tree looks like a gigantic 
green arrow awaiting a superhuman archer 
to propel it skyward. After a thousand 
years have passed, a big tree is still in its 
youth. It bulges noticeably at the base, 
where the roots reach out to secure a firm 
grasp of the soil. The lower dimbs have 
dropped off, and the crown is becoming 
blunt at the tip. Apparently the tree no 
longer feels the urge to hasten, and is set- 
tling down to a moderate growth. After two 
or three thousand years, the great sequoia 
loses the symmetry of its youth. It has suc- 
cessfully stood against wind and storm and 
fire. No doubt it has been struck by light- 
ning and lost a part of its crown. Perhaps, 
at intervals of many years, fire has invaded 
the grove, and the flames have eaten through 
the thick protecting layers of bark, making 
an enormous scar. In spite of all these vi- 
cissitudes, the big tree still retains a rugged 
charm. 

The big trees are singularly free from 
enemies. No insects or diseases are known 
to attack them. Seemingly, they have only 
two things to fear: fire, and the ax of the 
lumberman. The big trees are not doomed 
to disappear in the near future, as many peo- 
ple believe. Although only a small percent- 
age of the seeds find proper conditions for 
germination and growth, as is true of any 
species of plant, there are many young se- 
quoias of different ages growing up around 
the old veterans. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


DECORATIONS BY WILLARD W. 


HE meats most commonly used in the 
United States are: beef, from the 
cow and steer; veal, from the calf; 
pork, from the pig; mutton, from 

the sheep; and lamb. Chicken, turkey, and 
other fowl are also used. Methods of cook- 
ing meat vary with the kinds and cuts of 
meat and the way they are to be served. 
Many butchers keep a chart on the wall of 
their shop showing the various cuts, with 
suggestions as to how to use each one. 

Steaks and chops require a short time for 
preparation. The common methods of cook- 
ing them are by broiling and pan-broiling. 
In broiling meat, the salt is added after the 
meat is cooked, since adding salt draws 
out the juice. Pork chops and veal chops 
need longer cooking than lamb chops. Pork 
and mutton should always be well cooked. 

To prevent the loss of juice, roasts should 
be wiped with a damp cloth instead of put- 
ting them into water. The time required to 
cook a roast depends upon how well the 
meat is to be done and the size of the roast. 
Fifteen minutes to the pound for a five- or 
six-pound roast will produce some well- 
done portions and some that are rare. A 
piece of meat cooked with the bone in it 
has a better flavor than one that has the 
bone removed before it is cooked. 

To cook pork, lamb, and mutton roasts, 
allow at least twenty minutes to the pound 
for a five-pound roast. The skin and fat 
should be removed from both lamb and 
mutton before roasting them, since it is the 
skin and fat that often give these meats a 
strong, unpleasant flavor. 


Creamed Chopped Beef 


Rolls or Sandwiches 
Royal Anne Cherries 


Milk 
<> 


ay Soup 


Rolls or Sandwiches 


Sliced Oranges and Coconut 
Milk 





Stews are made by cooking vegetables 
and the less expensive cuts of meat to- 
gether. Remove ihe excess fat and cleanse 
the meat. Brown it, then add enough boil- 
ing water to cover it. Cover the meat and 
cook it a few hours. Prepare the vege- 
tables and add them, putting them into the 
stew in the order of the length of time it 
takes them to cook. The salt is usually 
added when the first vegetable is put in. 
The liquid of the stew should be thickened 
with flour. 

Soups made from meat stock are very ap- 
petizing and nutritious. Since in making 
soup we wish to extract the juices from the 
meat and bones, we put them into cold 
water, after they have been cleansed, and 
allow them to cook slowly for a few hours. 

The tougher pieces of meat, such as skirt 
steak and flank steak, can be made appetiz- 
ing by long, slow cooking. A Swiss steak, 
made from either of these cuts, is delicious. 
Left-over meat can be_utilized in making 
meat balls. If they are to be juicy, the 
mixture should be very moist. 

Following are the recipes for the Febru- 
ary school lunch menus. 


CREAMED CHOPPED BEEF 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
3 pounds beef 
1 cup butter 
1% teaspoons salt 
1% cups flour 
2% quarts milk 


Utensils Needed 


chopping knife and bowl 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

six-quart saucepan 
teaspoon 


Chop the beef. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan. Add the chopped beef and fry 
it in the butter, stirring it often in order to 
get it nicely browned. Add the salt and 
the flour, and stir the whole well. Add the 
milk gradually, stirring the mixture con- 
tinually until it reaches the boiling point. 
Remove the pan from the stove. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. 


eee ee 


RoyaAL ANNE CHERRIES 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each will re- 
quire 8 No. 2% cans of cherries. Open the cans 
and empty them into a bowl. Let the cherries 
stand in a cool place about an hour before serving 
them. 


CELERY Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 

2 quarts boiling water 

8 large stalks celery 

1 large onion 

4 quarts milk 

% cup butter 

1% tablespoons salt 


A few dashes pepper 
1% cups flour 


GEARHART 


Utensils Needed 

quart measure 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
dish pan 
pint measure 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
bowl 

Have about two quarts of water boiling 
in a saucepan. Remove the large leave 
from the celery. Separate the stalks anj 
wash them. Cut the celery and remaining 
leaves in small pieces. Peel the onion ang 
cut it in small pieces. Add the celery and 
onion to the boiling water. Cook them up. 
til they are tender. It will take about 
forty-five minutes. Add all of the milk ex. 
cept a pint. Add the butter, salt, and pep. 
per. Mix the flour with the pint of milk, 
making a smooth paste. When the milk 
and celery are boiling, stir in the paste, and 
continue to stir the mixture until it boils 


et et et et 


again. Let it boil until there is no taste of 
flour. Taste; add more seasoning if 
needed. 


SLICED ORANGES AND COCONUT 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


13 large oranges 
1 package shredded coconut 


Utensils Needed 


1 paring knife 
1 large bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Peel the oranges, removing all of the white 
membrane. Slice them; and just before 
serving, add three cups of shredded coconut. 


(Continued on page 85) 


Cream of Oyster Soup 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Mashed Yellow lurnips 
Mashed Potatoes 


Prncagple 


Choose Jelly Salad 
Cherry Pudding 
Milk or Cocoa 
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Arithmetic Drills and Tests 
By Edgar S. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools, Monticello, Illinois 

seg is no question but that one of the 

major principles in developing arith- 
metic processes is the giving of special at- 
tention to the daily development of accuracy 
and a reasonable degree of speed by the using 
of drills and drill tests. If this is done in a 
systematic manner, the pupil will naturally 
become more skillful in the obtaining of cor- 
rect results in the solution of concrete prob- 
lems. In any grade special attention should 
be given to the fundamental operations with 
whole numbers. 


If the student is to acquire skill it is neces- 
sary to have regular correct practice exer- 
cises. As accuracy and a fair degree of speed 
are the two main aims in drill exercises, it is 
necessary that group and individual sugges- 
tions as to how to do be given to the pupils, 
as the goal to be approached is 100 per cent 
accuracy. 

One of the major elements in increasing 
the percentage of accuracy is the checking by 
the pupil of the result that is obtained. It is 
not enough merely to tell students to check. 
They must be taught the best types of check- 
ing, and then form the habit of checking 
answers regularly. If this general plan is de- 
veloped, the majority of students will even- 
tually form the habits of computing easily 
and accurately. 

The following recommendations apply es- 
pecially to preparing for the actual conduct- 
ing of drills. (It is not reasonable to believe 
that, if students are merely told to practice, 
accuracy and speed will be obtained. This 
is true in any type of activity, as football, 
writing, music, and basket ball.) 


1. The learning of the fact should always 
precede the drill for speed; such a simple 
fact as 8x 9—72, for example, should be re- 
called without any hesitancy. A third grade 
should be able to state at least twenty-five 
multiplication facts a minute, while an 
eighth-grade student should easily compute 
fifty such facts a minute. 

2. The drills should be brief. A three- or 
four-minute exercise daily is much more de- 
sirable than a ten- or fifteen-minute period 
only once or twice a week. 

3. The drills should be full of life. It is 
necessary that the children be mentally 
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awake, just the same as if they were starting 
in to play a game of ball. 

4. The drilling of pupils regularly is an 
essential. In conjunction with this, there 
should be at all times a systematic procedure. 
This means primarily that it requires more 
time on the difficult combinations than on 
the easy ones. 


5. It is always an advantage to have va- 
rious forms of drills. This is one of the 
secrets of arousing and maintaining inter- 
est. The instant recalling and stating or 
writing the result is a factor that the indi- 
vidual in any type of drill practice must 
obtain. 


6. The class should really desire to keep a 
record of the scores that they make. This 
will cause a majority of them gradually to 
improve their past records. 


7. One of the first things that the teacher 
should do is to make an effort to discover the 
cause of the making of errors in computa- 
tions by the pupils and then confer with 
them individually until the error-making 
habit has been eliminated. There is no other 
action so essential as the one of having the 
student use the simplest corrective measures. 


8. There should be a careful study of the 
standard scores. Whenever the pupils 
have a conception of what the standard 
scores mean they will be more inclined to 
make an effort to reach them. There is no 
way of estimating the value of a score 
card. 


9. The child who is an error-maker should 
do many special actions, as measuring and 
weighing. The stating orally of simple com- 
putations will often aid pupils of this type. 


10. The concluding act of drills is the hav- 
ing of tests. Tests are to drill practice as 
football games are to football practice. It 
is advisable to have frequent tests. 


The following are examples of the troubles 
of many students. Certain ones cause them 
to maintain inaccuracy and a low degree of 
speed. 

a. It often happens that some pupils have 
formed the counting habit. For 8+3, in- 
stead of merely stating 11, their mental ac- 
tion is 8, 9, 10, 11. Now and then there is a 
student even in the eighth grade who is not 
able to really “carry,” as in column addition. 

This habit may be eradicated by daily oral 
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It fre- 
quently happens that the same pupils do not 
know the “higher decade” facts, hence they 
slow down and make frequent errors. 


exercises in a well balanced manner. 


The type for practice is: 
86 
84 
65 
63 
98 
13 
80 





There should be given frequent opportuni- 
ties for acquiring skill in this particular 
phase of error-making. 
b. It often happens that error-making is 
a result of borrowing in subtraction. A 
general plan that overcomes this is the form- 
ing of the habit of starting, moving along 
without hesitancy, and then giving the final 
statement. For instance, in this example, 
83464 
19185 





the pupil should learn to state as follows 
without stopping: 9, 7, 2, 3, 6. 

c. Sometimes addition errors are caused 
by the individual’s forgetting the unseen 
numbers which are to be added to the next 
number in the column or to the beginning of 
a second or third column. “ Such a condition 
may be eliminated by systematic oral drills. 
If pupils are not approaching the standards, 
there should be constant attempts to dis- 
cover the reasons why. Sometimes cer- 
tain individuals make the computations cor- 
rectly, but write the wrong figure for the 
result. Such a habit is often eradicated by 
checking. In long column addition many 
pupils have not had sufficient drill so that 
they can hold attention until the column is 
added. Such a condition indicates that the 
span of attention is too brief for a long 
column; hence the drill exercises for a defi- 
nite period should be on shorter columns un- 
til “span of attention” is developed. It must 
be borne in mind that all drills require the 
development of practicing in the best possi- 
ble manner. 

d. It often happens that pupils do not 
know the subtraction facts. The student 
should be required to practice especially on 
the facts that are not known. In spelling 
the study should be on the words that the 
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child does not know. This phase should also 
be followed in all forms of drills. 

e. It often happens in multiplication that 
the pupils are lacking in one or all of the 
following: 

1. The art of carrying. 
2. Mastery of all 
facts. 


Ability to write the figures in the 
proper place. 
4. Placing figures in partial products 
correctly. 

f. In both short and long division the 
making of errors is largely the result of the 
inability of the pupil to start and complete 
the making of the computations without 
hesitancy. In short division it may be there 
is lack of knowledge of the facts, or error- 
making in subtracting or the carrying in 
mind of the remainder. The following form 
will aid in reducing the error-making. Di- 
vide 41, 59, 28, and 72 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9. 

Aside from the phases of error-making in 
short division there is the difficult feature of 
learning to state the correct figure in the 
quotient. There should be a gradual move- 
ment in the development of skill, from easy 
to more difficult exercises. Such a procedure 
will cause the average pupil to finally do effi- 
cient computing. The following are types: 


the multiplication 


“* 
—~ 


Easy More Difficult 
3468—-20 52386-——89 
4326115 72863487 
2643-12 53860-——94 


It is an arithmetical fact that it is just as 
necessary to have drill tests as it is to have 
definite drill practice. The basic element in 
drills and tests is the score. This always 
arouses an interest, as all pupils become 
much interested when a standard score is 
given. This indicates that pupils’ score 
cards should be used. 


Committees as Time Savers 
By Margaret M. McCormick 
O-DAY, in our busy rush we delegate as 
many tasks as possible to committees. 
Club organizations have an ever increasing 
number which accomplish much, where an 
individual would prove helpless. 

In the same way the teacher, overwhelmed 
by demands from many sources, is calling to 
her aid the committee system, organizing 
various groups within her classes to relieve 
her of much routine work. 

As my special work deals with social 
studies in the junior high grades, my room 
presents a special problem in that it is 
a collecting station for reference books, pic- 
tures, magazines, newspapers, antiques, and 
even wearing apparel depicting various 
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phases of history. Thus it rarely presents 
the precise order found in neighboring math- 
ematics rooms. However, through com- 
mittees, we manage to present a workable 
appearance on most occasions. 

As each new class comes to me, I drop a 
few hints regarding previous committees. 
Since I have five different groups, each of 
varying type, they naturally do not choose 
and elect along any one line. Brighter groups 
demand new organizations which tend more 
toward collecting material, while the medium 
groups are satisfied with plain housekeeping. 

One helpful committee takes charge of 
the bulletin. Every Monday morning the 
chairman calls upon the class for the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday papers. After 
these are collected, his group cuts the best 
pictures, removes the old pictures, and ar- 
ranges the bulletin for another week. 

Occasionally the art teacher inspects them, 
and much pride is shown if a bit of praise is 
forthcoming. The same committee files 
away the older pictures which it feels will be 
of ‘use later. I rarely need to remind this 
group of their duty. They apparently enjoy 
the bit of responsibility. 

Another committee which I appreciate 
greatly, lists names of reference books that 
classmates have used in preparing special 
topics. This has proved very helpful in 
work where little reference material is avail- 
able. 

A certain committee is responsible for the 
returning of books and pictures to the library 
at the proper time. 

The debating committee of each group 
chooses subjects from our regular work 
which are suitable for debates. These are 
voted upon by the class, and the committee 
plans the procedure for the day upon which 
the debate is to take place. I have several 
reference books which classes use during 
study periods. The chairman of the refer- 
ence committee calls in all books five minutes 
before passing time. His helpers see that 
all books are in proper places while he checks 
off the borrowers. 

Another committee collects maps and com- 
positions when they are due, and files them 
in order of classes. 

Various committees collect the main cur- 
rent events of the day and preserve those 
which they consider good for further use. 
One of the achievements of this group is a 
“Lindbergh Collection.” I treasure it not 
only for its content but for the sincerity with 
which the group left it with me as their gift. 
The little inscription, “To Miss——, From 
a 9A Group,” means much to me. 

My latest collection bears the title “On the 
Trail of Ramsay MacDonald.” Of course 
Miss Ishbel’s portraits play a prominent part 
throughout. 


Boys have a mania for collecting railroad 
pamphlets and folders of civic work. One 
committee cares for these contributions, and 
incidentally learns much worth-while geog. 
raphy. 

Somehow, I feel that pupils sense the need 
of their help in our busy rush. I know that 
they are gaining in responsibility by their 
various duties, and I am grateful to them for 
granting me a few free hours in which I may 
really teach. The more committees the 
better ! 


The Teaching of “Snowbound” 
Maida K. Melchier 


HE purpose of teaching “Snowbound” by 

the making of notebooks in the seventh 
grade, was to sustain interest in the study 
of a long selection. Written work was always 
assigned on the review part of a lesson, and 
pupils were aided by the teacher in getting 
pictures through the use of a box containing 
suitable ones. The material for this box was 
accumulated during the summer and fall. 
Pupils very often brought more than one 
picture, and after choosing the one desired 
would turn the others over to the box. Pupils 
from other classes, through sisters or friends, 
soon heard of the kind of pictures wanted; 
and magazines or pictures already cut out 
began to come in. 

The plan was as follows :— 

1. As a preparation to stimulate an inter- 
est and perhaps a desire to read the poem, 
we brought in snow pictures. The teacher 
displayed colored snow scenes and also 3 
picture of a house completely under snow. 
The pictures were supplemented with poems 
about snow. Lines of description were read 
orally and discussed. The children used the 
library, supplementary readers, and currett 
magazines. Pictures and short poems wért 
put in the notebooks. 

2. The life of Whittier was reviewed al 
attention called to Whittier poems which had 
already been studied. A short biography 
based on an outline was written in the note 
books. 

3. The first five stanzas were assigned 
with questions. The aim of this lesson W# 
to awaken appreciation for the snowstorm 
Many parts of poetic beauty were read orally 
and attention ‘called to alliteration # 
rhyme. For review of this lesson, an outlitt 
of the stanzas was made. Only main topie 
were suggested, but the wide-awake puP 
were quick to add sub-topics for each stan# 

4. The second part of the poem called 
a fireside scene. The teacher displayed * 








rious examples. One was a beautifully 
ored one, but others more within the 
dren’s reach were also included. The aim 
this lesson was to contrast the warmth of 
family circle around the fire with the 
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ness of the world without. 

m was also outlined. 

5. The third section of the poem was 
studied thoroughly, with the aim of appre- 
dating the home life of this farm family. 
The personal appearance, character, and con- 
tributions to their home life of each of the 
following were studied: (1) father; (2) 
mother; (3) uncle; (4) aunt; (5) elder 
sister; (6) younger sister; (7) schoolmaster. 

The teacher exhibited examples of pic- 
tures suitable for each of the characters. 
(eceasionally it was possible to. find pictures 
to illustrate the stories told. For example, 
the father telling stories around a campfire; 
the uncle telling about hunting; or the school- 
master about skating or sleighing. Patterns 
for the women characters were available for 
tracing and coloring. 

It was interesting to find that pupils were 
very particular about the pictures used. 
When it was necessary to use a picture that 
did not entirely agree with the poem, they 
often came to the teacher with such state- 
ments as: “My schoolmaster is too old’’; or 
“My mother isn’t sewing.” 

A paragraph about each character was the 
written review work, and was placed either 
below or opposite the picture in the notebook. 

6. The last part of the poem was assigned 
with questions. The purpose was to appre- 
tiate the spirit of helpfulness and good fel- 
lowship in the community. Discussion was 
stimulated by these questions: 

a. Was there more of this spirit in the 
days of Whittier than now? Why? 

b. Is there more in the city or the country 
how? Why? 

The last written work in the notebook con- 
sisted of writing answers to three questions. 
Two were based on the subject matter of the 
poem, and the other was this general ques- 
tion: “Why do we study this poem?” The 
last six lines of the poem were copied in the 
notebook and also memorized. 

The results of the notebook plan were 
as follows: 

a. Every member of the class was inter- 
ested. Pupils came in at recess and at noon 
ty what the next day’s assignment would 


This part of the 


b. Pupils learned to co-operate quietly in 
the use of materials» to share with others 
who needed supplies. 

¢. Pupils of low achievement liked the 
Manual part of the work and studied with 
renewed interest. 

@. Pupils of exceptional ability found 
Many ways to enlarge the original plan and 
Were anxious to do so because they could see 

t it would count in the final grading of 
the book. 

_¢ Reviews were welcome, since the pupils 
Teognized them as helps for written work. 
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Station ABC Speaking 


By Eunice Doring 

OW many of you have a radio in your 
home?” A veritable forest of young 
arms arose instantly in the classroom to de- 
clare possession of this particular entertain- 
ing commodity as part of their lares and 
penates. Ebulliences about Amos and Andy, 
the Cubs, Graham MacNamee, and the Ever- 
ready Hour acknowledged that the radio, 
having spoken, had indeed been heard. 

Radio enthusiasts, all! 

Subsequent happenings in Room 204, 6A, 
showed that this flood of radio enthusiasm 
was being used to turn the sometimes stub- 
born machinery of classroom procedure with 
rhythm and ease. 

The room program schedule called for a 
geography class. On the board had been 
drawn a radio with dials and a loud speaker. 
A girl pupil sat in an arm chair beside a 
radio and leisurely turned a radio dial. From 
a microphone (a pasteboard affair suspended 
from a string) came a boyish announcer’s 
voice, “Station WMAQ, Chicago. I will now 
give you the stock market report for the day. 
General Motors opened at——.” 

With disdain the audience in the armchair 
“jerked” WMAQ from the air and dialed for 
another station. “Station ABC, Gresham 
School,” came the announcer’s voice. “A 
party of students and professors recently re- 
turned from Asia will entertain us with ac- 
counts of their travels and experiences in 
India. Professor Tom Hubbard will de- 
liver the first lecture of this series. His sub- 
ject is ‘The Caste System in India.’” 

“Well, isn’t that lucky for me,” came from 
the girl at the radio. “We’re studying India 
in school now. This will help me. I hope 
the rest of 6A is listening in,” with a signifi- 
cant look at the already alert class. 

Following Professor Hubbard, Professor 
Sally Reynolds lectured on the Taj Mahal. 
Other lectures delivered by juvenile profes- 
sors were on Hindu Fakirs, The Ganges, 
Khyber Pass, Kipling’s Jungle Books, The 
Himalayas, Ceylon, Kashmir, etc. At one 
minute before recess, Station ABC signed 
off “at exactly 2:14 Central Standard Time.” 

‘The radio program had been entirely pu- 
pil-directed and had motivated pupils’ geog- 
raphy study to a remarkable extent. Tom 
Hubbard knew nothing about such a term as 
motivation, but he expressed himself in 
favor of motivated study with, “I just had 
to talk as if I’d been in India and had seen 
those things. I read up a lot, because you 
can’t hem and haw over the radio or folks 
will “jerk you off.” 

With our present justifiable interest in si- 
lent reading, oral interpretive reading is 
sometimes neglected entirely. Particularly 
in the grammar department, oral reading 
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should be given a place of some importance, 
with careful attention to pronunciation, 
enunciation, and voice quality, as well as in- 
terpretation. In the school with an audi- 
torium, pupils have an opportunity to meet 
this requirement easily by making simple an- 
nouncements, requests, and reports, or by 
giving programs from the platform. Room 
204 had no auditorium, so radio programs 
similar to the one described were used to 
create a true audience situation where pupils 
read to interpret poetry to others. 

Station ABC’s “Half Hour of Poetry” 
offered a variety of programs arranged by 
pupils. There were programs of sea poems, 
nature poems, poems of war, and programs 
of folk poetry. After each program, Radio 
Honors were awarded to the person whose 
broadcast was outstandingly excellent from 
the point of interpretation, enunciation, and 
voice. A few of the programs presented by 
the class follow: 


PROGRAM OF HUMOROUS POETRY 


1. “The Plaint of the Camel”—Charles 
Edward Carry] 

2. “Seein’ Things”—Eugene Field 

8. “Little Guiseppina”—T. A. Daly 

4. “Giorgio Washington”— T. A. Daly 

5. “The Yarn of the Nancy Bell’—W. S. 
Gilbert 

6. “Robinson Crusoe’s Story”—Charles E. 
Carryl 

7. “You Are Old, Father William”—Lewis 
Carroll 

8. Limericks from This Singing World by 
Louis Untermeyer 

9. “John Gilpin’s 
Cowper 


Ride”’—by William 


A LINCOLN PROGRAM 


1. “The Gettysburg Address” 

2. “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 
—Vachel Lindsay 

8. “A Farmer Remembers Abraham Lin- 
coln”—Witter Bynner 

4. “Lincoln, the Man of the People”—Ed- 
win Markham 

5. “O Captain! 
Whitman 

6. “Lincoln”—John Gould Fletcher 

7. Parts of “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed”—Walt Whitman 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION POEMS 


1. “The Highwayman”—aAlfred Noyes 

2. “Paul Revere’s Ride”’—H. W. Longfel- 
low 

3. “Blue Island Intersection”—Carl Sand- 
burg 

4. “The Pied Piper”—Robert Browning 

5. “Herve Riel”—Robert Browning 

6. “Charge of the Light Brigade”—Alfred 
Tennyson 

7. “The Revenge”’—Alfred Tennyson 


My Captain!”—Walt 
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Test in History 
By Elizabeth H. Kerr 
1. Who was: 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Balboa? 
Magellan? 
Cortes? 
Narvaez? 
Coronado? 
De Soto? 
(g) Sir Francis Drake? 
(h) Sir Walter Raleigh? 
(i) Virginia Dare? 
(j) Queen Elizabeth? 
(k) Sir Martin Frobisher? 
(1) Jacques Cartier? 
2. Write after these words the name of 
some person connected with them. 
(a) The Golden Hind 
(b) A velvet cloak ——— 
(c) Buried in a river 
(d) Quivira 
(e) Conqueror of Mexico 
(f) First described the 
Kansas 
(g) Was drowned near Newfoundland 














prairies of 











(h) Governor of the lost colony 
(i) Drake’s uncle 
(j) First voyage 





around the world 





(k) The Spanish Armada 
8. The first word is a key word. Under- 
score one word after it which has no con- 
nection with the key word. 
(a) Coronado: Spanish, explorer, per- 
severing, airplane. 
(b) De Soto: Mississippi, 
cruel, Fulton. 
(c) Raleigh: tobacco, potatoes, Seattle, 
courtier. 
(d) Elizabeth: 
brave. 
4. Put an «x after the word “true,” if the 
statement is true; after the word “false,” if 
it is false. 
(a) All of Raleigh’s colonies succeeded. 
True——False—— 
(b) Francis Drake was a famous 
Spaniard. True——False—— 
(c) Cabeza de Vaca had great adven- 





Florida, 


queen, husband, smart, 





tures in Texas. True——False 
(d) The Spanish never found the 
seven rich cities. True—— 
False—— 
(e) De Soto was a kind man. True—— 
False—— 


5. Write after these sentences the names 
connected with them. 
(a) The first white man to find Amer- 
ica — 
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(b) The first white man to find North 
America 
(c) The first white man to find South 
America 
(d) The first white man to see the 
Pacific Ocean 
(e) The first Englishman to 
around the world 
(f) The first white man to send colo- 
nists to North America 
(g) The man who discovered Florida 











sail 











(h) The man who discovered the Mis- 
sissippi River 
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(i) The first white man to take tobaceg 
to Europe 
(j) The first Englishman who diseoy. 
ered Labrador and gave England 
a claim to North America — ~ 
(k) The first English child born ip 
America 
6. Why did Raleigh’s colony not prosper? 
7. Why was the land named Virginia? 
8. Did Raleigh come to North America? 
9. Where was the city of Raleigh? 
10. What became of its people? 
11. Where. did Drake first see the Pacific 
Ocean? 




















A February Blackboard Calendar 


By JOHN 


The dogwood family contains over 
eighty species of shrubs and trees. The 
flowering dogwood is an inhabitant of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and grows abun- 
dantly from Maine to Florida and from 
Ontario to Texas. 

Some Virginians first looked favorably 
upon the Virginia creeper as a floral em- 
blem for their state, but after discussion, 
the flowering dogwood won the day. 


FEBRUARY? 


T. LEMOS 





The blossoms are a creamy white in 
color, with deep yellow stamens. After 
the blossoms have been colored, use a light 
brown to tint the shadow portions of the 
petals. 

Color the leaves medium green with a 
little yellow-green toward:the tips, and 
deep green in the shadows. Color the 
branch brown. The border may be made 
in green, yellow, or in red-orange. 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 

change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes all publication 
rights. 

= contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3, The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches. 

4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must give her own Christian name, not 
her husband’s. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


A Washington’s Birthday Game 
By Harvey Haeberle 

GAME to be played at a Washington’s 

Birthday party is called “Chopping Down 
the Cherry Tree.” . An outline of a cherry tree is 
sketched on the blackboard. The children, one 
at a time, are blindfolded, turned about three 
times, given an eraser, and told to chop down (to 
rub out) the tree with one stroke. The one who 
first succeeds in doing this is the winner of the 
game. 


A Longfellow Project 
By Rosemary Lewis 
URING February, my third- and fourth- 
grade pupils became very much interested 
in birthdays of famous men. We had talked 
about Edison, Lincoln, Washington, and Lowell, 
and then we talked about Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, whose birthday is February twenty- 
seventh. After discussing his life, each child 
retold, for language work, some story about 
Longfellow which particularly appealed to him. 
They told the stories of his first school composi- 
tion about a turnip, his adventures among the 
boats in the harbor, or his school pranks. The 
following days, the penmanship lesson consisted 
i copying the stories, which had been corrected. 
Then the children talked about Longfellow’s later 
life as a professor and poet. They learned his 
famous “The Children’s Hour,” and copied it. 
Various dates were put on the blackboard, such 
a8 the year of his birth, the year he graduated 
from college, when he began teaching, and so on. 
An arithmetic lesson was spent in making prob- 
in regard to his life. For geography, maps 
were made of New England; and Portland and 
Cambridge were noted with red crayon as the 








Places where Longfellow spent the greater part 
of his life. The pupils wrote the story of Paul 
Revere’s ride in their own words. To complete 
the project they used an art period to make book- 
lets to hold the material. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








Club Exchange 


Miss Wilma Dickinson’s seventh-grade 
pupils, Wallace High School, Wallace, 
Virginia, wish to correspond with other 
seventh-grade pupils. 

The pupils of Riverton Township, Dis- 
trict No. 8, Floyd County, would like to 
correspond with fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade pupils of other states. 
Address: Miss Gladys M. Butler, 
Nashua, Iowa. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades (two pupils in each grade) of 
Sundburg School, Willard, Colorado, 
Miss Crystal M. Sivard, teacher, would 
like to hear from other rural schools in 
the United States and any of its posses- 
sions. 

Pupils of the Derrick City eighth grade 
would like to correspond with other 
schools. Send cards or products with 
first letters. Address: Miss Lois L. 
Stratton, Derrick City, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Pearl Casbeer, Lometo, Texas, 
has pupils in the fifth grade who wish to 
correspond with pupils in the same grade 
in other states, Canada, and the outlying 
possessions of the United States. 

The pupils of the first six grades, Gib- 
bon, Oklahoma, would like to exchange 
products, pictures, and letters with pu- 
pils in other states and foreign lands. 
Address: Miss Ruth Guthrie, Gibbon, 
Oklahoma. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Rice School wish to exchange 
letters with schools in the United States 
and possessions, or foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. George Prandle, 1412 
Lane, Topeka, Kansas. 

Miss Verda E. Herbster, Middle Bass, 
Ohio, writes that her pupils, grades 4 to 
8, Middle Bass School, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades 
in other states, especially in the South 
and West. 

Miss Clyde Conoley and her pupils of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, Cono- 
ley School, Thorndale, Texas, wish to cor- 
respond with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in schools in other states, 
Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and foreign countries. 

The fifth- and seventh-grade pupils of 
Miss Elvira Rickmers, O’Fallon, Mis- 
souri, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in other states 
of the United States, and in foreign 
countries. 

The seventh grade of Orr School Dis- 
trict, No. 42, Warsaw, Missouri, wishes 
to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade in other states, Alaska, or foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Geneve 
Freund, Warsaw, Missouri, R. F. D. 1. 
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An Attractive Valentine Box 
By Doris J. Larson 


ECURE a good-sized cardboard box, and cut 

a slit in the top of it for “mailing” valen- 
tines, Cover the box with red crepe paper. Over 
this paste lace-paper dollies. They may be ob- 
tained at a ten-cent store. In the center of each 
doily, paste a large red heart cut from construc- 
tion paper, or some attractive picture. For the 
edges cut strips, one or two inches wide, of crepe 
paper. Ruffle them by pulling them gently with 
the fingers. Then paste them on the edges of 
the box. 


Bits of Winter Green 
By Mary S. Burtch 

N WINTER, when the germination of seeds 

is being taught, a very interesting experi- 
ment can be developed by placing wheat grains 
in a pine cone, which is standing in a little 
water. The moisture will rise to the seeds, and 
the cone will soon be hidden by little spikes of 
wheat. 

To prove that plant food is stored in vegetable 
roots, a carrot with the tip of the root removed 
and the center hollowed out can be filled with 
water and hung up by strings fastened in each 
side. Green tops will soon appear on all sides and 
form a pretty hanging basket. 


Practical Valentines 
By Blanche E. McDonald 

NSTEAD of buying valentines for my twenty- 

two pupils, I tried the following plan. I pur- 

chased a set of bird pictures, thirty in number, 

and seven by nine inches in size. I gave one to 

each pupil. The children seemed more pleased 

than they had been with the valentines of former 

years, and the pictures were valuable in our 
spring bird study. 


Visitors’ Day 

By Pauline Hower 
AST year we had a visitors’ day in February. 
During a drawing period each grade made 
invitations of colored construction paper, and the 
children took them home to their parents. Dec- 
orations made during drawing periods were put 
up in each room. Some of the children’s maps, 
penmanship papers, and so on, were put on dis- 
play. In the auditorium a picture of each United 
States president was hung. Some were borrowed 
from the classrooms and others were loaned for 
the occasion by patrons. Bunting and flags were 

also used to decorate the auditorium. 

The rooms were visited in the morning. At 
noon the parent-teacher association served din- 
ner. In the afternoon the patrons heard a pro- 
gram which was given in the auditorium by the 
children. 

The parents expressed appreciation for the 
efforts of pupils and teachers to make it a pleas- 
ant and profitable day. 














Our Window Box 
By Opal Cline 


URING the winter months, artificial flowers 

add cheer and make a bright, attractive win- 
dow decoration for the schoolroom. For our win- 
dow box (which was made and painted by the 
boys) the pupils made tulips, using paper pat- 
terns. Sand was put into the window box and 
covered with moss, which was made by cutting 
green crepe paper into strips. The long stems of 
the tulips were then stuck into the sand. 

Besides providing an attractive window decora- 
tion, the work helped to develop appreciation of 
flowers and afforded profitable work periods for 
both girls and boys. 


A Suggestion for Nature Study 
By Mabel G. Holmes 
T THIS time of the year, there are no flow- 
ers, leaves, birds, or plants for nature study, 
but the following little device has worked very 
successfully with my second-grade children. 

I pasted together two sheets of oak tag, twelve 
by eighteen inches in size, to make a chart. Then 
I made small weather flags. White represented 
fair weather; blue, rain; and blue and white, 
cloudy. Six pockets were pasted on the chart, 
each large enough to hold a strip of oak tag, two 
by eighteen inches in size. Every day a child was 
appointed to place the proper weather flag on the 
chart. 

Several children wrote sentences about the 
weather on the strips of oak tag and put them 
in the pockets. Then other children read the 
sentences; decided whether they were correct; 
and suggested changes if necessary. Committees 
are appointed weekly. 

Such sentences as these are used on the 
strips: 

To-day is Monday. 

It is a rainy day. 

It is a clear day. 

The sun is shining. 

It is a cloudy day. 

It is a cold day. 

It is a warm day. 

The snow is falling. 

It is a stormy day. 

It is a pleasant day. 

The strips are kept in an envelope under the 
chart. 

The value of the work is that it trains in ob- 
servation and in ability to select and reject ma- 
terial; it provides a motive for increasing vocab- 
ulary; it develops initiative and leadership; and 
it trains children to take responsibility. 


A “Clean Hands” Chart 
By Sarah B. Wilburn 
CHART called a “Clean Hands” chart was 
made in my first grade as follows: Each 
child traced around his hand on white paper, cut 
the pattern out, and mounted it on a dark sheet 
of paper nine by twelve inches in size. Every 
day that a pupil had clean hands a gold star was 
pasted on his chart. A small black gummed cir- 
cle was put on for soiled hands. The chart was 
used for two weeks, but could easily be used three 
or four weeks. 
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Our Radio Program 
By Margaret Scanlon 


N MY rural school the children of the first 
and second grades have a radio program every 
Friday morning. We call it the FSG station (for 
first and second grades). The initials FSG are 
printed on a small piece of square cardboard. 
Each child is eager to speak over the radio. 

The children may recite a poem that they have 
previously learned, or they may tell in one or 
two sentences something that happened on the 
way to school. I usually announce the opening of 
our program by standing in front of the class, 
holding the cardboard in front of me, and saying, 
“Good morning, everybody. This is station FSG. 
We hope you will like our program. This is Miss 
So and So speaking. The next speaker will be 
John Doe.” Then the small boy gets up, holds 
the cardboard (we call it the microphone) in 
front of him, and commences, “Good morning, 
everybody. This is John Doe speaking.” Then 
he continues with his part. When he finishes, 
he says, “I will now turn the microphone over 
to Mary Smith.” This continues until each pupil 
has spoken. Then I take the microphone and say, 
“If you liked our program, we wish you would 
write and tell us. We shall read all letters that 
we receive.” The pupils then write letters (for 
composition work) to the different speakers over 
the station, telling whether they enjoyed the pro- 
gram. 


A Nature Study Booklet 
By Hallie W. Bryant 

HAVE found that one can increase interest in 

nature study by making from wall paper or 
any suitable heavy paper a booklet the shape of 
a bird house. There are bird houses of many 
shapes, but one that is easy to make should be 
chosen. Fasten the pages together at the top 
with three brass-headed paper fasteners. Secure 
a picture of a bird and paste it on the cover. Five 
pages, one for each day in the week, may be used, 
if desired. 

The first day the pupils may study the blue- 
bird in class. For seat work let them get pictures 
of birds from magazines, cut them out, and paste 
them on the first page. This study of the blue- 
bird and its habits may continue throughout the 
week. 


A Plan for Teaching Current 
Events 
By Lois Stillwagon 

HE seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in my 

school have, instead of geography, a current 
events class every Thursday. Each pupil selects 
from the newspapers a different topic, studies it, 
and locates the places named on a map. 

In the front of the schoolroom is a bulletin 
board on which is written “Current Events.” Be- 
low this is placed a world outline map. In class 
each pupil stands, pins his clipping below the 
map, and gives his report orally, locating on the 
outline map the places named in his clipping. 

Each Thursday the old clippings are taken 
down and replaced by new ones. The old clip- 
pings are then put into an individual “Current 
News” notebook kept by each pupil. 
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This work has increased the vocabulary of the 
pupils more than any other work they have done. 
All of the pupils have enjoyed it very much, 
It furnishes an endless amount of materia] for 
discussion, and furthers initiative, responsibility, 
and good judgment. 


A Guide for Seat Work 


By Dorothy B. Hansen 
7 ae or printing directions on the 
blackboard for seat work is very helpful, 

A “Something to Do” column can be worked out 
as follows: Write or print with yellow chalk ip 
a conspicuous place on the blackboard the “Some. 
thing to Do” list. This list for a primary grow 
might read: 

1. Study your reading. 

2. Draw a picture of five things that were in 
the lesson. 

3. Write the numbers to 50. 

4. Make words with your letter cards. 

5. Read a story in a book on the table. 

6. Cut out some pictures from the magazines 
on the table. 


How I Teach Letter Writing 
By Stacy Pearl Burton 
HAVE found the following plan very helpful 
in teaching my fifth- and sixth-grade pupil 
to write good business letters. I use the adver- 
tisements from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PR 
MARY PLANS, selecting things we can use in our 
schoolroom, and have each child in the class write 
an order for them. Then I select the best letter 
and mail it. This will encourage the children to 
be more careful in writing their letters, and to 
be neat and orderly in their work, 


Inexpensive Paste 
By Frieda C. Fox 

E HAVE found that liquid water glass 

makes an excellent paste and glue for 
school use. It is inexpensive, for it can be pu 
chased at ten cents a pint. If it is put into 8 
glass container and kept tightly covered when it 
is not in use, it will keep a long time. 


Our Band 


By Valeria Haney 
Se most interesting project I have ever 
worked out in the first grade is our 
During our music periods, accenting had bees 
emphasized. I noticed the children unconsc! 
keeping time with their feet, hands, and the swal 
of their bodies. | 

One morning the children were asked if the 
would like to organize a little band. All hands 
went up. The next morning two boys brought 
drums. Others brought whistles, poppers, /i 
bells, and other objects that they could use bo 
make a noise. 

Before the end of the week there were mal! 
drums and toy instruments of different 
After the children had learned to keep time, 
piano was used to accompany them. 

Our little band has visited several rooms 12" 
school, and is always greatly enjoyed, both by 
players themselves and by the audience, a8 
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Practical Arithmetic 
By Eileen Clarke 


CANDY sale was held in our sixth grade 

for the purpose of teaching trade discount. 
The boys furnished the materials, and the girls 
made the candy at their homes. 

The confection was displayed on a counter with 
list prices and different discounts marked there- 
on. The pupils took turns acting as clerks, and, 
when children from the other rooms came to 
buy, had to be very quick in figuring discounts 
to show the purchasers a bargain sale. 

The sum of seventeen dollars was realized. 
This amount was spent to help purchase play- 
ground equipment. 


How to Make a Bulletin Board 
By Denver F. Danner 

CHEAP, but attractive and serviceable, bul- 

letin board may be made from a large 
corrugated paper box, which may be obtained for 
the asking from any grocery store. Cut the box 
so that its sides will make one continuous piece. 
Using a yardstick and a safety razor blade or 
sharp knife, trim the edges of the cardboard, 
making them neat and straight. 

Make a border around the cardboard with 
crayons. Draw heavy lines where the paper has 
been bent. A simple stencil or outline sketched 
at the top will add to the appearance of the 
bulletin board. Other decorations may be added 
if desired. The paper will hold ordinary thumb 
tacks readily. 

I teach in a rural school and I usually have 
two such bulletin boards, one for the upper and 
one for the lower grades. These boards are 
located on the wall at heights convenient for the 
children. I find them an invaluable aid for 
exhibiting neat papers, posters, pictures, clip- 
pings, and so on. : 

The knowledge that the child gains incidentally 
in reading the interesting things on the bulletin 
board is worth while to him. Have something 
new on the bulletin board each day, and the chil- 
dren will learn to look for these things. Encour- 
age them to contribute material of their own, 
and they will be much interested, 


Inexpensive Booklets 
By Sara E. Perkins 

yp gm the beginning of the term, my pu- 
A pils were greatly interested in making little 
history booklets in which to place their notes 
and pictures. They did not, however, have money 
‘o buy oak tag and construction paper to make 
the booklets. Finally, they hit upon a plan. Some 
of the boys went to the stores in our little village, 
and the merchants kindly gave them some pieces 
pasteboard to use for the stiff backs needed 
othe booklets. The pupils, however, wanted 
their notebooks to have pretty, attractive covers. 
, was soon managed. Some of the girls 
ound at home old wall-paper sample catalogues. 
tom these the girls and boys selected colors and 
to cover the pasteboard. Some even 
4 corner and center designs for their book- 


“After all the booklets were completed, we ex- 
them at a parent-teacher meeting. Every- 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


one who saw them considered them very attrac- 
tive and useful. The greatest satisfaction, 
however, was the fact that the girls and boys not 
only had had a good lesson in art, but also a 
splendid lesson in thrift and economy. 


A Phonics Game for Washington’s 
Birthday 
By Myrtle Smith 

OR a rapid review in phonics I have found 

the following game very helpful in securing 
the interest of the children. I draw a number 
of cherry trees on the blackboard. On each tree 
I write a different sound. I give one child a 
little paper hatchet and tell him that he may be 
George Washington and cut down a cherry tree 
if he can tell its name (give the sound written 
on it). He tells the name of the tree, and then 
pretends to cut it down. Then he gives the hatch- 
et to another child, who does the same thing. 
When all the trees are down, I point to each tree 
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and pretend to be George Washington’s father, 
asking, “Who cut this tree down?” The children 
answer, “I cut the ee tree down,” “I cut the oo 
tree down,” and so on. 


Map Work in History 
By Emma Boundy 

O MAKE the history of certain periods, such 

as the Revolutionary War, more realistic, 
I give my pupils a great deal of map work. 
When they are beginning the study of the period, 
I draw a large map on the blackboard, where it 
can be easily seen. As different places are 
mentioned in class, they are located on the map 
in colors, and the class comments on their sig- 
nificance. At the beginning of each lesson, we 
make a short survey of the historical events 
which are represented on this map. This not 
only makes the lesson more interesting to the 
children, but also gives them a better understand- 
ing of history. 








Cut out the parts of the bicycle from stiff 
paper or thin cardboard: A is the piece from 
the center of the front wheel to the handle- 
bars; B is the pedal; C is the piece for the 
handlebars; E is the bar across the top; F 
is the bar from the center of one wheel to 
that of the other; G is the seat; and H is the 
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A Paper Bicycle 


By Rose Elizabeth Aldrich 


pattern for the wheel. Paste on the pieces 


as they are shown in the picture of the fin- 
ished bicycle. Allow the paste to dry. Paint 
the bicycle with water colors or color it with 
crayons, as desired. Colored cardboard may 
be used, or colored paper may be pasted over 
gray or white cardboard. 
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Little February 
By Bess Foster Smith 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
TWELVE CHILDREN—Costumed as months. (As 
July with flags and bunting costume, May a little 
girl with many flowers, etc.) 
FATHER TIME—Larger boy with long beard, 
white hair, robe, hourglass or scythe. 


Spirits—Larger girls robed suggestive of 
character. Could have their titles in letters 
across the front. 

PANTOMIMES—Costumes suggestive of char- 
acters represented. If a quick change could be 
made while the Spirit makes speech, each could 
draw back the same curtain. If more elaborate 
costuming is desired, there could be small sec- 
tions of the curtain opened for each pantomime, 
revealing all at the end. 


DIALOGUE 


TWELVE MONTHS—AIll the children of the year 
by Father Time are gathered here. We are the 
months, January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December. 

(They enter hand in hand, and after announc- 
ing themselves, a little drill formation can be 
used. As they dance about, they begin to pick on 
Little February, who finally stands in the center 
of the ring and cries. Song or recitation follows. 
If recitation, it ig well to have one say, “He's 
stormy,” another “He's small,” etc.) 


He’s stormy! He’s cold! 

He’s very, very small! 

And no one seems 

To care for him at all! 

Poor February, he is so contrary— 
Just let him bluster and baw!l! 


( Repeat.) 


(Father Time enters, and each Month 
takes his place in order and remains 
quiet except February, who weeps.) 


Entert 





JANUARY (stepping out and reciting with a 
bow)— 
I bring the happy New Year 
With his sturdy constitution; 
And for his sake 
I’m sure you'll make 
A New Year’s resolution. 
(Steps back and each Month in turn advances 
to speak.) 
MARCH— 
I march in with the spring! 
With the spring! 
The kites fly high 
As I go by. 
APRIL— 
And I am proud 
To be allowed 
To bring the April showers. 
MaYy— 
The month of May 
Is happy to-day, 
Because she brings the flowers. 
JUNE— 
A garden rose and a sweet June bride, 
Are some of the things in which I pride. 
JULY— 
Hurrah say I for the Fourth of July! 
So I deserve much praise. 


AuGUsT— 


And I am quite important, too; 
I bring vacation days. 


SEPTEMBER— 
I come ringing schoo] bells, 
And I’ll have you remember 
The children would be dunces 
If it were not for September. 





fainment Department 


FEBRUARY MATERIAL 
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OCTOBER— 
You may think October 
Should be sober, 


But I’m not! 


I bring witches 
With their switches, 


Boiling mischief in a pot. 


NOVEMBER— 
It is I who bring Thanksgiving 
For all the joys of living. 
DECEMBER— 
December brings you Christmas Day. 
Now what can little February say? 


FEBRUARY— 


Oh, boo! 


Boo-hoo! 


I do not know what to do! 

I’m so cold, 

I’m so small, 

No one seems to care for me at all. 
I just can’t help but bawl; 


Boo-hoo! 


Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 


FATHER TIME— 
Do not cry, little February. 
Though all may be important to me, 
I am sure, yes, very— 
None can be more important than you, 
Yourself, Little February! 


I am going to call some spirits 

That all men love; 

And each will show you, like a fairy, 
What we owe to February. 


(As many pantomimes can be used here as de 


sired.) 


(Enter Freedom, Peace, Love, Culture.) 
FREEDOM—Months of the year, I know you al 
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FATHER TIME—What is the matter, 
my child? 
FEBRUARY (song or recitation)— 
Oh, I’m so cold 


Feb. sings: Oh, 


~eeeO™” 
He’s storm-y, he’s cold, 
cold, 


: ee 





And ve - ry, ve - ry small. 





And very, very small, 
And no one seems 
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To care for me at all. 

Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 
hoo-hoo! 

So how can I help but bawl? 


FATHER TIME—Who said so? 


Boo-hoo-hoo 


- : ee 
And no one.... seems to care for him at all— 
And no one seems to care for me at  all— 
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FEBRUARY—AIl of the Months! 
FATHER TIME— 


~ . 


Poor Feb-ru - a - ry, He is 
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We ahall see, we chell see, Boo - hoo - hoo - hoo - hoo, Boo - hoo - hoo - hoo - hoo— So 
Who would the most important be. =< a aw 
Months of the year, step out, step t t 
out! + = a Ma [-_ —_— 
ev t 
We'll see what you’re so proud let him blus - ter and bawl......... 
about. how can I help Oe Te scccces 


stand for Freedom, and July gives us 
wonderful celebration of it. But did 
you ever think that we might not be 
able to celebrate on the Fourth of July 
if February had not first been the birth- 
day of George Washington, who wa 
the Father of our Country, and whose 
skill and bravery won for us this 
precious freedom? Let us cherish # 
well and remember February 22 * 
the birthday of George Washington. 


(She draws aside a curtain and te 
veals a pantomime suggestive of George 
Washington, as Betsy Ross making the 
flag or some other famous picture.) 


PEACE—Dear Months, you have al 
been of great service to me, in bringié 
about peace. But I owe a special debt 
of gratitude to Little February becau® 
he brought to mankind the birthday of 
a great man. This man was born iné 
log cabin, on February 12. He 84 
our Union in a great struggle, 
brought peace to the nation. He pu 
chased this with his life. His name * 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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For fun... for profit 


EKUROPE 


next summer 


ONE WAY 







Europe! There is 
magic in the word. 
What scenes _it 


W\ fL.conjures up! Boat- 
ing on the historic 
Thames ram- 
bling through 
Westminster Ab- 
bey .. Tower of 
London, with its gorgeously clad Beef- 
Eaters . . changing the guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace . . a meal at the quaint 
inn once frequented by Doctor Johnson 
and his circle . . the Shakespeare Coun- 


try .. the Lake Country . . glittering, 
romantic Paris . . Versailles . . Are de 
Triomphe .. Eiffel Tower .. cathe- 


drals, art galleries, theaters, restaurants, 
homes of the great! 


The European trip is one that every edu- 


cator should plan to take . . not once 
merely, but several times. There’s so 
much to see . . so much to absorb . . so 


much to wonder at. And there is every 
incentive for going, when you can cross 


ROUND TRIP 


$495” (Via TOURIST Third Cabin) $7195 u 


in entire comfort via TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Do you realize that it is possible 
to cross the Atlantic for about 3 cents a 
mile, including meals and berth? That’s 
the approximate cost of travel to and 
from Europe in TOURIST Third Cabin 
on steamers of the White Star, Red Star 
and Atlantic Transport Lines. 


Interesting people for 
your companions 
Why not join the merry throng traveling 
to Europe on our ships: in 1930? Your 
companions on the voyage are interest- 
ing, agreeable people—the kind you'll en- 
joy knowing. TOURIST Third Cabin 
appeals to educators and students, clergy- 
men, writers, artists, business and pro- 
fessional men and women. With them 
Europe is a cultural necessity—nowhere 
else in the world can they get what Eu- 
rope has to offer. Since the inauguration 
of TOURIST Third Cabin in 1925, they 
have been flocking over in ever increas- 











To the MEDITERRANEAN 


46 days *420” 


Tourist Third Cabin Cruises that are remarkable 
in value. The rate includes complete shore excur- 
sion program and all expenses afloat. 


S. S. Lawrentic Feb. 27 


o—<—_ 
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They favor TOURIST not 
only for its wonderful low cost, but also 
for the delightful informality and gen- 
uine comfort which it affords. 


ing numbers. 


Staterooms are available for one, two or 
more passengers, as desired. There are 
comfortable social rooms. Dining salons 
are spacious, light and airy—food is of 
excellent quality. Music is provided, and 
a spirit of attentive service prevails 
throughout the trip. We can assure you 
that your crossing will be an enjoyable 
part of your European sojourn. 


Famous liners—at your service 


Your choice of such famous liners as the 
Majestic, world’s largust ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, noted cruise ship; 
Lapland, Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric, Doric, 
etc. Rates start at $105 and vary slightly 
according to ship and destination. Also, 
for a little more you can cross on the 
Tourist liners Minnekahda, Pennland or 
Westernland, which carry no class higher 
than TOURIST Third Cabin. 


For complete information apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents, 


WHITE 


RED STAR LINE 


STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


S. S. Adriatic Mar. 8 























(She draws curtain aside and reveals living 
models of either Blue and Gray shaking hands, or 
some appropriate picture of Lincoln.) 

Love—I am Love. To each of you I owe much. 
June gives me many brides, and during every 
month I have been honored. But long, long ago 
there was a good Saint who walked about on the 
earth and who has become the symbol of Love. 
We celebrate St. Valentine’s Day on the four- 
teenth of February. At this time many messages 
of love are sent the world over. So I love you, 
Little February, for sending valentines. 


(Draws curtain and reveals either “Cupid 
Awake” or an old-fashioned lacy valentine wtth 
living images, or other suitable scene.) 


CULTURE—-There are many who have given us 
great pieces of literature and art each month of 
the year, but the children’s well-loved poet, Henry 
W. Longfellow, was born in February. Often 
at the close of a busy day he sat in the twilight 
with the children about him telling them stories. 


“Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


(Draws back curtain showing pantomime of 
Longfellow with children about him reading—or 
whatever scene suggests itself.) 

NOTE: Other celebrations may beadded. This little play is left 
elastic so that the director and the children may take it more as a 


suggestion for something to play. They can fit it to their needs 
and also develop many original features. 


The Name We Sing 


By Clara J. Denton 
(Tune: “America.”) 
Of Lincoln now we sing, 
Loud let the welkin ring, 
The sound prolong. 
He broke the bondman’s thrall, 
And freedom brought to all, 
His mighty blows let fall 
The shackles strong. 


This man of pure intent, 

Whose every thought was bent 
Sweet peace to bring. 

Oh, eyes so keen of view, 

Oh, mighty heart so true, 

Oh, soul with courage new, 
Of thee we sing. 


So long as human speech 
O’er this broad land shall reach, 
From shore to shore, 
Here will his noble name 
Its high place always claim 
Unequaled in its fame 
Forever more. 


In February 
By Alix Thorn 
Better give your cheery smiles 
Ev’ry one away, 
Girl o’ mine, for valentines, 
On a wondrous day. 


Better do some kindly acts 
As a laddie may, 

Boy o’ mine, for valentines 

On a winter day. 





Who? 
By Alice Curtis 


(May be given as an exercise by ten children, 
each reciting one stanza.) 


A babe, gray-eyed, with shining hair; 
His mother, Mary, thought most fair. 


A boy, flushed with the strength of youth, 


Who did not shirk, who told the truth. 


Surveyor, measurer of land, 
Honest of heart, exact of hand. 


A gallant man, offering his life, 
Trying to save his land from strife. 


A rebel against unjust laws, 
Fighting for a righteous cause. 


A Christian, like the good Saint George; 
True to his faith at Valley Forge. 


A general, ’mid snow and chilling air 
Crossing the frozen Delaware. 


Victor with his little band, 
Leader in a new-born land. 


A’ statesman, stern and calm and just, 
True to his nation’s highest trust. 


He who in war and peace had won— 
Our country’s father—Washington. 


Liberator and Martyr 
By Edgar Maclaren Swan 


Entertainment Department 


From out of the strong, young West he came 


In those warlike days of yore, 
When Freedom’s cry had reached the sky 
And rung from shore to shore. 


He knew the world was watching him; 
He heard the words of scorn; 

He felt the weight of a severed State 
By cruel rebellion torn. 


And calling on Jehovah, 
He seized his mighty pen 

And with a stroke, the chains he broke 
From a million bonded men. 


He was a dauntless leader, 
As among the host he moved, 

And he gave his life in the time of strife 
To save the cause he loved. 


Lincoln Acrostic 
By Lillian C. Mack 


(For seven small children, each bearing large letter 
covered with bright-colored crepe paper.) 


L is for Lincoln, the greatest of all, 
I for Injustice, he caused to fall. 

N is for Nation strong and brave, 

C is for Country he died to save. 

O is for “Onward,” our watchword cry, 
L is for Liberty, then and now. 

N is for Never to foe we’ll bow. 


(All) 
L-I-N-C-O-L-N—Lincoln, the greatest, 


bravest of all, 
The banner he saved, we’ll never let fall. 


the 
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Sing a Song of Lincoln 
(Tune: “Marching Through Georgia.”) 

Sing a song of Lincoln brave, 

Our hero, kind and true; 
Wave aloft our banner bright, 

Our own red, white, and blue; 
Honor we to-day the man 

To whom such praise is due, 
Sing .we of Lincoln, our hero. 





Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! our banners we will wave,” 
(Wave flags.) 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Lincoln, ever brave; 
Honor we to-day the man to whom such praise js 
due, 
Sing we of Lincoln, our hero. 


Sing a song of Lincoln’s fame, 
And celebrate his birth; 

Children all shall know his deeds, 
His greatness, and his worth. 

Well we love this land of ours, 
The fairest on the earth, 

Sing we of Lincoln, our hero. 

Chorus— 


A Valentine 


I made a funny valentine for somebody to-day. 

I made it with red paper that I’d put aside for 
play ; 

I’ll tell you how I made it, for I made it all alone, 

And you might like to make one, too, all for your 
very own. 

I cut a square of paper, and I folded it in half, 

An’ then I cut a half a heart an’ tried to make it 
laugh; 

I cut a curly, smiley mouth, one little nose, on 
eye, 

An’ when I opened out the heart, it did laugh— 
so did I, 

For there was smiling merry heart—as gay 4 one 
as mine— 

An’ so I gave this Happy Heart to my own Valet 
tine! 








Washington 
By Clarence M. Lindsay 


Supreme he stands on history’s page! 
Unique in gifts and power! 

The wonder of his martial age; 
The leader of the hour! 


His record has been writ in light; 
It lives—and shall live till 

Bleak Valley Forge and Monmouth fight 
Shall ceage true hearts to thrill! 








The bravest of the brave! The man < 
On whom all leaned; who bore 

A nation’s burdens. In the van 
Of heroes evermore! 


We hail him first in war, in peace, 
And in the hearts of all 

His countrymen!—He did not cease 
When at his country’s call 


He drew the sword, till ev’ry foe 
Had yielded! So shall we 

Not cease to honor him, and know 

He made our nation free! 
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What It Means to be a T. C. U. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. 


20 Per cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and 
$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- 
aster. 


$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual re- 
newal of the policy for not to exceed five years. 












Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck, 


Operation benefits in addition to other bene- 
fits after your policy has been maintained in 
force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued.. This 
is what is meant by “(and up)” when used above. 
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“I Like Your Umbrella’’ 


“I wasn’t at all surprised to get the check for my CAUTION 

claim so quickly, although it was my first. Exper- Regaoling Pogmeste 

iences of friends had already shown me what to ex- Pay money to 
strangers without ask- 


pe Thank you very much. I like your umbrella. 
t seems to be covered with greenbacks.” 
Mildred Mans, 
507 Harvard, N.,, checks payable to the 
Seattle, Wash. — 


ing to see the “*Writ- 
ten Aypthority”’ which 


per- | EE Lea ee 
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1@ BAD LUCK’ 





Teachers 


RECORDS prove that during the year one out of every 
five school teachers will have either sickness, an ac- 
cident, or be quarantined, causing the loss of pay. Such 
“bad luck” causes not only loss of pay, but usually the 
heavy extra expenses of a Doctor, Hospital, and Nurse. 


To meet these bills, that pile up fast, especially when it’s 
necessary to lose pay for several weeks or months, one 
must either go in debt, use up savings, or have protection 
against such.a loss. 


Get Under The T. C. U. Umbrella 


You never know when “bad luck” is going to single you out and 
heap financial troubles at your door. Don’t be without protec- 
tion. Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella now before sickness, ac- 
cident, or quarantine comes your way. It costs but a few cents a 
day to have that wonderful feeling of protection and the assur- 
ance of a T. C. U. Check when sickness, accident, or quarantine 
stops your pay. 


Miss Loretta Iwen of Shawano, Wis., wrote recently: 


“T have always felt fully r apene for joining the T. C. U. 
by that wonderful feeling of security whi ch belonging to 
your organization gives one, and then to get your check 
so promptly after several months of sickness makes me 
feel that I want every one of my friends to become mem- 
bers of your organization.” 


Get Your T. C. U. Check 
When You Need It 


Fill out and mail the coupon today, then we will send you the 
T. C. U. booklet explaining how you can get under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella and what many teachers who have had occasion to 
receive T. C. U. Checks have written. Send the coupon. It will 
not obligate you in any way. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
815 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


~~ —_o—=— TREE INFORMATION COUPO?S"o"-"= 


To the T. C. U., 815 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


Send me the 
| whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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The Truth Always 
By Clara Childs 


Time—lIn colonial days, when Washington was 
a boy. 

Place—The dining room of the Washington 
home. 


CHARACTERS 


YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON 

MARY WASHINGTON—His mother 

SapieE—An old Southern mammy 

WILLIAM AND ELLIOTT—Washington’s 
young friends 

Properties—The only furniture essential is a 
table and a chair for Mrs. Washington. If con- 
venient, the dining room may be made attractive 
with colonial furniture and accessories. A good 
setting adds, of course, to the pleasure of the 
play. 


two 


THE PLAY 


(Mrs. Washington is sitting in a comfortable 
chair. She is busily knitting. The clock on the 
mantel says twelve. Old Aunt Sadie comes in to 
get the table ready for luncheon. For some mo- 
ments she moves about arranging the 
table, and nothing is said.) 


Mrs. WASHINGTON (looking up from 
her work)—Sadie, have you seen 
George and his friends about the yard 
recently? 

SaDiE—No, Ma’am, dat I ain’t! I 
jes’ been studyin’ bout dem t’ree young 
gemmens. I ain’t seed Marse George 
and dem two friends ob hissen since— 
lemme see! Why, hit wa’n’t more dan 
jes’ a little atter breakfast, I seed ’em 
makin’ tracks down towards the pasture 
way. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (dropping her 
knitting in her lap)—Toward the pas- 
ture! Ah, they were going to look at 
the colts. (Resumes her work, but 
shortly stops again, a shade of anxiety 
on her face.) A long time to be mak- 
ing an inspection. I hope the boys are 





Words and Music by 





so attached to him I shall never be able to part 
with my pet. 

(Sadie has about finished her task and is turn- 
ing to leave the room. At the threshold of the 
door she stops abruptly and comes back.) 


SADIE—Missus, oughten you to be habin’ dat 
colt broke in? He’ll be a hoss soon, and too set 
in his free and independent ways fer any mortal 
human bein’ to manage. He’s dat impudent 
lookin’ now! 

Mrs. WASHINGTON—He has a great deal of 
spirit. A dashing young hunter he will make. 
Yes, I must see at once about his training. The 
fact is, Sadie, I have had it on my mind for some 
time, but he is such a wild, high-strung creature, 
I know of no one hereabouts capable of breaking 
him. It will take a person who understands 
horses very thoroughly to manage him, and one 
with a great deal of courage and patience. My 
favorite will be hard to tame. 

SaDIE—What "bout little Marse George? Dey 
ain’t no one in all Virginny what can stick on a 
hoss better dan Marse George. Ain’t I seed him 
ridin’ dat Wild Fire ob Jedge Randolph’s, what 
t’rowed eben de Jedge hisself! An’ dere’s dat 


To My Flag 
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four-legged black hoss ob Mr. Turnipseeg; 
what’s got a tail same like a shootin’ star; him, 
yit to t’row Marse George. 
George jes’ stagnify the contrariness of hosses. 
Get Marse George to break de sorrel, Misgus! 
Him’s onmistakably de pusson! 


Mrs. WASHINGTON—I’ve thought of George 
but I’m afraid he is not the person to break the 
sorrel. He is but a child and lacks the judgment 
and forbearance that are needed in handling , 
colt. We shall have to think of someone else, 


SADIE—Marse George not de pusson! Why, 
Missus, Marse George can stick on to a hos 
worser dan a hossfly. Ain’t nothin’ can t’row 
him! 

Mrs. WASHINGTON—If sticking on were al 
that had to be considered, I should not hesitate 
about getting George, but there are other qualif. 
cations that a person must have to handle a colt. 
He must have a great deal of patience; he will 
have to be willing to go slowly and have consid. 
eration for the high spirits of my pet; he must 
conquer him by degrees. 
have natures much alike. 
ous and have terrible wills. 
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not bothering the colts. I’m very fond 
of my colts. I’m very proud of them, 
and well I may be. They will bring a 
fine price some day. They are all 
thoroughbreds. 

SaDIE— Thoroughbreds! So dat’s 
what dey is! Well, now, I’s a been sus- 
picionin’ somethin’ must be de matter 
wid dem colts! The way dey has 
growd! Dey done shoot up more faster 
dan corn atter hit rain. Fine colts, to 
be sure, ebery las’ one ob ’em; but dat 
sorrel colt got de whole passel ob ’em 
beat a mile, when hit comes to looks and 
cuttin’-up ways. (Putting the finishing 
touches to the table and mumbling half 
to herself) A sweet critter, but dey’s a 
powerful lot ob fire in dat eye ob his- 
sen. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (smiling, faintly 
amused)—Yes, the handsome sorrel is 
the finest of the colts. He promises to 
be handsomer and more spirited even 
than his sire. He is my favorite. I am 
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Seems like Marg 


George and the sorrel 
They are both impetv- 
The sorrel will b 
certain to fight bit and rein, and boys 
are rash; they love to take risks and to 
show off. 


SADIE—Not Marse George. 


Mrs. WASHINGTON—Oh, yes, ever 
George. (Smiles at Sadie’s loyalty.) 
But I will think over this matter of my 
son. You may be right. I shall havea 
talk with him. It is possible I may de 
cide in his favor. He has a strong sup- 
porter in you, Sadie, but you must no 
humor him too much. Ring the bel 
and summon the young gentlemen t 
lunch. 

SapiE — Yes, Ma’am; yes, Ma'am 
(Bustles toward door.) Eberyt'ings 
ready. (Muttering to herself) Mare 
George is sho’ de pusson to teach di 
colt company manners. (As she reaches 
the door, she stops in surprise, for the 
three boys are just entering.) Sake 
alive! Mussy me! I was jes’ a-goilf 
to ring de bell. (Turns to Mrs. Wasl- 








ington.) Here’s de young gemmen, 
Missus. (The boys enter slowly, ™° 
downcast manner.) Mussy me! Muss! 
me! All ready fer somethin’ to eat, # 
[ ain’t mistook! (Follows them wilt 
her eyes. She is puzzled.) 


Mrs. WaSHINGTON—Well, my 
have you and your friends enjoyed th 
morning? (Noticing their dejected 0} 
pearance) —How now, are you © 
trouble? Nothing serious, I 
(The boys shake their heads and mi 
mur, “No.”) Riding the young ™ 
lings down by the river, and broker 
few? (Again the boys shake thet 
heads and murmur, “No.”) Deat ® 
your clothes are torn; your linen 
soiled. I hope you and—I hope? 
have not been bothering—(She ca 
herself.) But, No! Your fries 
George, will like to make 
luncheon. 
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SUMMER VACATIONS 


IN 
THE GLORIOUS NORTHWEST 
- fashioned to your own ideas’ 


This very day decide where you'll vacation this Summer. Choose the 
Northwest Wonderland, the homeland of enchantment, romance and 
Nature’s marvelous handiwork. 


Stay as long as you like—every day delightfully different. If time is 
limited, a fortnight will suffice to enjoy the crowning glories. 














Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your means! 
Low round trip fares this Summer. Return the coupon 
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below and we'll send you illustrated literature to help you 
plan your vacation trip. 


Glance at some of the Northwest’s attractions on this 
































page. Picture the fun you’d have. Can you conceive 
anything more thrilling, more enjoyable, more memorable 
than a Summer trip to this won- 
derland? 

Fill in the coupon below. Our specialists 


DUM CERN Ty | 


Thin gs to see and do 
in the Wonderland 


New Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone, 170-mile 
motor trip (no added cost)... dude ranches... 
Spokane and the Inland Empire... Seattle and 
Tacoma, world ports... Rainier National Park— 
glacier-clad monarch mountain;... Olympic Penin- 
sula, Indians, snow peaks, big game, ocean beaches 
.++ Puget Sound’s myriad isles... cruises to old- 
English Victoria 
and Vancouver 
-+- Mt Baker's 
ice-clad slopes... 
up the “inside 
passage” to Alas- 
ka, land of mid- 
night sun. 


LAILAGH 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


PACIFIC 


Route of 
The New 


Olympian 


















in Western Travel will see to it that 
you get five-fold value in happy enjoy- 
ment for every dollar you spend. 








You can travel independently 
or with escorted tour parties. 


THE 


















































Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, 70i Union Station 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me full information about tours to: [] Yellowstone; 
(J Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); [_] Rainier 
National Park; [1] Puget Sound Country; [|] Olympic Penin- 
sula; [_] Alaska; ()Black Hills. (7) Escorted all-expense tours. 


Sn eal days’ vacation and have about $........... 
| ILWAUKEE 2 epend 
ROAD Matern 
ELECTRIFIED OVER THE 
ROCKIES TO THE SEA I scien ttinnentiténdtconneninekes meee 450-91 
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GEORGE—Madam, the colt— 

WILLIAM 
colt— 

ELLIOTT (interrupting)—Madam, the colt— 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (suddenly breaking in)— 
The colts? (Trying to allay her suspicions) 
Pray, young gentlemen, have you been inspecting 
my blooded colts? I hope they appeared well and 
to your liking! My favorite, the sorrel, is he not 
a beauty! As large as his sire already and still 
growing! 

GEORGE—We have been in the pasture all morn- 
ing. 

WILLIAM—We went to take a look at the colts 
and I—Madam, I— 

GEORGE—And I, Madam— 

ELLIoTT—And I, Madam— 

WILLIAM—Nay, Madam, we all began chasing 
the colts. We were the ‘hounds and they were 
the deer. It started a mad race. We got excited. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON (unable to conceal her dis- 
pleasure longer)—A strange amusement, George. 
Had you no better entertainment for your 
friends? 

GEorGeE—My dear Mother, we did not think in 
the excitement of the chase that harm might 
come of it. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON—That harm might come of 
it! You speak as if mischief had been done. 
Your faces show unhappiness. I hope no harm 
has come to my colts. My favorite, the sorrel, I 
hope— 

GEORGE—Madam, the sorrel is dead. 
him. 

(Anger and distress flash for a moment across 
the face of his mother, but again she has herself 
under control.) 

Mrs. WASHINGTON—Dead! 


WILLIAM—-Madam, it was my fault; I bet him 
he could not— 

ELLIOTT——Nay, Madam, it was I who bet him. 
I am sure it was I. 

WILLIAM—We both bet him that he could not 
ride the sorrel. 

Mrs. W. (to the boys)—A foolish bet. 
George) And you accepted the challenge? 

GEORGE—Madam, I shall conceal nothing. I 
have long had a most intense desire to ride the 
colt. I felt that you doubted my ability to master 
him, but I confided my ambitious longing to Aunt 
Sadie. (Looks at Sadie.) I needed no urging 
from William and Elliott. Indeed, the bet was a 
challenge that I more than invited. I am to 
blame entirely. 

WILLIAM—Ah, Madam, I am sure we are the 
ones who are guilty. 

ELLIOTT—It was I who caught the sorrel. 

GEORGE—It was I who showed you how to hold 
him while I mounted. 

WILLIAM—We could have stopped you, but we 
didn’t. We cheered you on. 

GeEorGe—Only at first. I heard you when you 
called that I had won the bet. I heard you beg 
me get off and let the mad colt have his freedom. 

ELLIOoTT—Oh, why didn’t you! (Turning to 
Mrs. Washington) Indeed, Madam, we trembled, 
not for the life of the colt. We never dreamed 
that harm would come to him. It was George! 


(interrupting him)—Madam, the 


I killed 


(To 
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We were sure. every minute, that he would be 
dashed to earth. 

WILLIAM—The colt went wild. He lunged; he 
pitched; he raced like one possessed of forty de- 
mons! 

GEORGE—I know not how I could have been so 
stubborn. It was my dreadful will. It was my 
temper that hates to be outdone. The more he 
struggled to be free, the stronger became my re- 
solve to master him. I pitied him. Indeed, 
Madam, I did, when I felt him straining his ut- 
most to be free. But still I held firm. I am 
utterly to blame. My repentance comes too late. 
The noble creature gave one frantic leap into the 
air— 


WILLIAM—Oh, Madam, such a leap! Our 
hearts stood in our mouths. 
ELLIOTT—He shot up like a rocket. We trem- 


bled to look. When we did, the colt was on the 
ground and George was bending over him. 

GEoRGE—He had burst a blood vessel. He was 
dead. I had killed him. My vanity and my 
stubbornness—Oh, my dear Mother, how can I 
ever show all my remorse! 


SADIE (who has been weeping )—Tank de Lord! 
Tank de Lord, Marse George, hit wa’n’t you 
yourself dat was kilt! 

WILLIAM—It was a miracle that George came 
down on top. 

ELLIOTT—Madam, there is nothing that we can 
say to excuse or atone for what we have done 
this day. We can only beg a forgiveness that we 
do not deserve. 


GEORGE—No punishment can be greater than 
my remorse. It is only I who am to blame. I 
should not have ridden the colt without your per- 
mission, especially since I felt your disapproval. 
Seeing his mad determination to be free of me, 
I should have obeyed the voice of my better 
judgment, which told me to get down. Now he 
is dead and I cannot give him back his life. I 
am so wretched. Oh, Madam, how I have dis- 
tressed you! 

Mrs. W. (controlling herself and putting her 
hand on George’s shoulder) —Come, come, my son. 
What is done is done. You are forgiven. But it 
is well to remember that dreadful consequences 
can come from thoughtless mischief as well as 








February Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Including, 
among others, Valentine’s Day and Longfel- 
low’s Birthday. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. (192 
pages. 40 cents.) 

Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 

Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album: A play depict- 
ing living photographs of historical characters. 
For intermediate and grammar grades. (15 
cents.) 

George in Nursery Land: A Mother Goose op- 
eretta for Washington’s Birthday. For primary 
grades. 7 girls, 11 boys, and chorus. (25 
cents.) 

The Spirit of “i: A colonial play in one scene. 
Suited to grammar grade pupils. 8 girls, 10 
boys. (25 cents.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 
































from mischief that is planned. We are given oy 
minds to use. (Turning to Sadie) Sadie, as goon 
as the young gentlemen have gotten themselye 
ready for luncheon, you maf serve it. (Sadi, 
moves slowly toward the door) And, Sadie, yoy 
see I was correct, after all. You can’t let your 
heart run away with your head. (Speaking agaiy 
to her son) My son, it is well for you to see you 
faults. See and conquer them. It has been g 
dear lesson. But while I regret the loss of my 
favorite, I rejoice in my son, who always speaks 
the truth. (To the other two boys) Young gen. 
tlemen, distress yourselves no further. George, 
take your friends to your room, and make what 
haste you can in getting ready for luncheon. 


Lincoln Couldn’t 
By Helen Hastings 
Could you idle the years of your life away, 


Half-hearted in work and half-hearted in play? 
Lincoln couldn’t. 


Could you battle with poverty day after day 
And go listlessly down to its squalor a prey? 
Lincoln couldn't. 


Could you look toward the future, see the hard 
way, 
Then settle back limply and let hope decay? 
Lincoln couldn’t. 


Could you look upon sorrow and go on your way, 
Forgetting another’s grief and dismay? 
Lincoln couldn’t. 


Could you look upon slavery and not join in the 
fray 
To drive it forever from our land away? 
Lincoln couldn’t. 


Could you still hold rancor and hate on the day 
When the dark clouds of war had melted away’ 
Lincoln couldn’t. 


Could we ever forget on this martyr’s birthday 
Our tributes of love at his feet to lay? 
We couldn’t. 


A Valentine for You 
By Elsie M. Fowler 
It’s very wonderful to think 
That just some paper, paste, and ink, 
With little hearts all shiny bright, 
Can bring to folks so much delight— 


And so—I’m making one for you, 
And all the other nice folks too! 


February Heroes 


Oh, the brief days of February 
Have a rich gift to give, 

For the great men of February 
Are the men with names that live. 


Honor to our heroes, 
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Men whom we revere, 
For the grand old names of February 
Are the names that we hold a 
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No matter how simple you think your suggestion is you cannot afford to 
neglect sending it at once. Any name may win. 


Win this $1,000 cash prize by a few moments’ thought. How can you earn 
this amount of money easier or more quickly? Remember, there is no obli- 
gation! The person submitting the winning name will have nothing else to 
do to win the $1,000.00 and the extra $100 if prompt. In choosing a name 
bear in mind this shampoo is marvelous for cleansing the hair and scalp. It 
is designed to bring out the beauty, lustre and natural gloss of the hair. Re- 
member, too, how handy the new sanitary tube is for traveling; no bottle to 
leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie around and collect germs. The only thing 
necessary to win is to send the name we choose as the best and most suitable 
for this shampoo. Only one name will be accepted from each contestant. 
This unusual offer is only one of a number of offers embraced in our novel 
distribution plan of ultra toilet goods, whereby those taking part may win 
any one of one hundred prizes, the highest of which is $8,000:00 cash. 


By participating ip our distribution plan the winner of the $1,100 cash prize 
may win an additional $8,000.00, making a total of $9,100. Everyone send- 
ing a name regardless of whether it wins or not, will be given the same 
opportunity to win the $8,000.00, or one of the other cash prizes. Get busy 
with your suggestion at once—do not delay! 


You May Win Thousands 
Like These Folks Did 


Think of the joy and happiness it would mean to you 
to receive our check for $1,000.00, or if you are 
prompt, $1,100 in all. Better still you may win the 
$1,100 and by participating in our other prize offers 
you may win an additional $8,000.00, making a total 
of $9,100 in all. The two persons whose pictures we 
have reproduced, Mrs. Iola E. Isley, and Mr. A. B 
Morren, tied for first prize in our last contest, and 
received cashier’s checks dated August 13, 1929. 


$3,425.00 Paid to Each 


Mrs. Isley is a young married woman, residing with 
er husband in Virginia. She has a young son and 
r household duties to look after, but devoted some 

of her spare time to our contest, and won this hand- 

oa prize, which will enable her to purchase many 
ings to add to her comfort and happiness. 


Mr, Morren is a native of Holland, and has only 
2 n in this country a few years. He is employed by 
n oil company in Pennsylvania, and has a wife and 

















We Want AN 
for this new SHAMPOO 


This Offer Open to Every Reader Of This Announcement 


Have you sent a name ? If not, do so at once. It makes no difference who you are 
or where you live we want you to send us a name for this new and unusual sham- 

















pang daughter to share the pleasure and happiness 
‘8 prize money will bring. 
i you ambitious? Are you willing to devote some of your spare time to 
these t= a handsome prize? If so, you may be even more successful than 
all two people have been. Do not delay! It may cost you thousands of 
ay tiny wa yeme eaeien fora ane ~ this shampoo today! And 
e for the promptness prize. ou will want to win i . 
Means an extra $100.00, p p i win it also. It 


PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO. 


1237 McCune Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Nothing to Buy— 4 % 7 
Nothing to Sell “xis “EN 


<—— A gt 
You can use a coined word or a word made by zs 
combining two or more words, such as “Sun- 

gleam,” “Youthglow,” etc., or any other name 

you think would fit the high quality of this 

shampoo. Or your name might suggest the handy new container, our 
latest sanitary tube from which the shampoo is simply squeezed out, thus 
eliminating the waste and trouble caused by the old-fashioned liquid soap 
in bottles. There is nothing to buy or sell—simply the person sending the 
best and most suitable suggestion for a name will receive the $1,000 cash 
prize, or if prompt $1,100 in all. 


$100 Extra for Promptness 


To get quick action we are going to pay the winner an extra $100 for 
promptness, or $1,100 in all—so send your suggestion AT ONCE! 


Contest Rules 


This contest is open to everyone except members of this 
firm, its employees and relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one name. Send- 
es two or more names will cause all names 
submitted by that person to be thrown out. 
Contest closes April 30, 1930. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be given in case 0 
ties. 

To win the promptness prize 
of $100 extra, the winning 
name suggested must be 
mailed within three 
days after our an- 
nouncement is 
re 


ee 
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The Valentine Shop 
By Sara E. Gosselink 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Farry Goop—Wears long white dress decorated 
with red hearts. Wears white wig, tall red hat, 
spectacles. 

Fatries—Six dressed in white paper dresses 
trimmed with red hearts; the others 
dressed in red dresses trimmed 
with white hearts. 

BROWNIE—Dressed in suit, the 
right half of which is red with 
white hearts; and the left half, 


Saran Grames CLARK 
Brightly and with marked accent 


——~« 


Entertainment Department 


there lived an old man. He was kind and good 
to everyone, and he grieved because people were 
not kind to one another. So he began to send 
little messages of love to his friends. Everyone 
began to call him St. Valentine, and after his 
death they celebrated his birthday by sending 
messages of love to their friends. 


6TH FAIRY—If everyone to-day would remem- 


Jack Frost 


> 


Wixnirrep Moore 





ber his kind deeds the world would be a bette; 
place to live in. 


Fairy Goop—Well, that is why I erect my 
shop every year and why I send you out to carry 
valentines. And now I must send you away to 
work. (Gets up and gives each fairy a little bas. 
ket of valentines.) Look well around you. Use 
your own judgment and distribute these to rich 
and poor alike. (They trip away.) 
Here, Tubby (to Brownie), come 
here at once. Where can he be’? 
(Looks all around for him and finds 
him back of booth.) Oh, here yoy 
are. (Shakes him.) Wake wp! 
You must ring the bell to let folks 








white with red hearts. Carries 
bell. é 
Curpip>—Dressed in white suit v 


with huge red heart on breast. 
Carries bow and arrow. 


a 


os : yee 


ee 





know I am ready for business, 








be - lieve 


Jack Frost— 


SSE 


Likes sum - mer things be - 


(Brownie rubs eyes and begins to 
ring bell. Steps are heard.) Oh, 
here is a customer. (Fairy Good 





ScHOOLBOY—Carries books. 
LITTLE Girt—Carries doll. 


WoMAN—Wears long skirt and 
shawl. 





runs back of booth counter, 














Brownie disappears. Enter Cupid.) 


Cupip—Ah! here is the shop | 
am looking for. Are you Fairy 











GRANDFATHER—Wears long beard 








Good? 








and carries cane. 
Grocer Boy——Wears white cap 





and apron. 


THE PLAY 
(Booth of white paper decorated 





cause It’s ferns and breeze and 





Fairy Goop—That is what they 
call me, and by your looks I should 
think you are a hunter. 


Cupip—I am, but not one thai 





leaf - y 





with red hearts stands at left of 
stage. As curtain rises, the fairies 
are helping Fairy Good pin valen- 
tines on front of booth. Fairy 
Good stands to one side and looks 





hunts for wild animals. 
FairY Goop—Then, pray, what 


trees—That this lit-tle fel - low 





kind are you? (Wipes spectacles 











and looks him over.) 
Cupm—I am Dan Cupid, a hunt 





er of hearts. 

















over her spectacles.) 

Farry Goop—All ready at last! 
My! I thought we would never get 
through. Business is getting heav- 
ier every year. Where will it end? 

lst Farry—yYes, folks are be- 
ginning to revive the old custom 
of sending valentines. 

2nD Fairy—That’s a good sign. 
For a while folks seemed to forget 
all about it, 

3rD FairyY—What does Valentine 
Day really mean? 

ALL—yYes, what does it mean, 
Fairy Good? 

Fairy Goop—Well, little ones, I 
have told you before. 

4TH FArmrRY—But we have forgot- 
ten. Do tell us again, dear Goody. 

Fairy Goop—But I am so tired, 
and business wil! soon begin. 

5TH FAmRY—We shall lead you to 
this chair, and while you rest you 
can tell us. (All jump up and 
down. Two lead her, four hold the 
chair, two lift her feet on foot- 
stool, and two fan her.) 

Farry Goop—My goodness! 
me get my breath! 

ALL—We will! We will! 
(Siz stand at one side of chair and 
siz at the other.) 

Farry Goop—Once upon a time 
long ago—oh, very long ago—when 
my great-grandmother was a child, 





Let 





draws. 


flow’rs, 


pic- ture of sum - mer hours, 








Just at the win-dow With all 


look pane — 


tr 


_—_————— 


And you'll a - gree that there you'll 





Yes, a pic-ture of sum-mer 














hours.—— 


Fairy Goop—My goodness! Do 
you kill folks with that wicked bow 
and arrow? 

Cupi (laughs)—Of course not. 
I only pierce hard hearts with my 
arrows of love. 

Fairy Goop (clapping hands)— 
Oh, then you will pierce these’ 
(Points to hearts on booth.) 

Cupip—Just one. (Examines 
hearts.) Here is a hard one. Just 
like stone. (Shoots.) There! Now 
I will take a drop of its blood 
my finger and touch them all. That 
will make them all soft and pliable 
(Touches all the hearts and distr 
pears as boy comes in whistling) 

Boy—Is this the Valentine sho’ 

Farry Goop—Can’t you read’ 
What else could it be? 

Boys—Oh, yes, I see, but— 

Farry Goop—Well? 

Boy—Have you any—that is, do 
you have— 

Farry Goop—Well? 

Boy—I want to buy a valentine 

Fay Goop—Oh, you do, # 
For whom? 

Bor—For a little—that is, for # 


dain - ty 
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—well, for my girl. 

Farry Goop—So, that’s how 
land lies. 

Boy—Yes that’s it. I want! 
valentine with lots of lace 
hearts on it—and oh, you know 
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This NEW | 
BOOKLET 


Valuable 
source material for 


teachers 
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Interest children in history, geography 
and nature study with facts from ‘The Story of the Banana’”’ 


_— new booklet of forty pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, presents all the 
lacts—interestingly told—concerning the 
history, cultivation, distribution and food 
value of the banana. Among its descrip- 
tive illustrations is a double-page map 
for easy reference which shows the 
banana countries and leading banana 
shipping ports of the Caribbean. 


Value in Geography and History Lessons 


Asearly as 327 B.C. the banana wasknown 
for its flavor and food value. The story of 


its introduction to East Africa, how it was 
carried across the Dark Continent, and 
how, eventually, it was taken to the New 
World from the Canary Islands, are facts 
of absorbing interest to young and old. 


Nature Study, too 


The banana plant is of real interest to 
children. How it is set out and nur- 
tured—how the fruit is harvested and 
finally shipped to all parts of the world 
—these descriptions make chapters that 


are unusually inviting. 
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Coupon Brings Booklet FREE 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today. By 
return post you will receive a copy of “The 
Story of the Banana,” forty pages with full color 
cover and generously illustrated. There is no 
obligation, and it costs you nothing. Owing to 
the expense of preparing and publishing this 
story, we are unable to send more than one 
copy to each teacher. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please send me one free copy of “The Story of the 
Banana.” 


Name 





School 





Address 

















Farry Goop—yYes, I think I know just what 
you want. Here, how’s this? (Takes down a 
valentine.) 

Boy—Oh, that’s exactly what I want. 
much is it? (Puts hand in pocket.) 

Farry Goop—Let’s see. It cost a great deal, 
but if you will promise to do a good turn to-day, 
that will be pay enough. 

Boy—Oh, thank you! Thank you! 
to do all the good I can to-day. 
(Ezits.) 


How 


I shall try 
Good-by. 


(Enter little girl.) 

LITTLE GirL—Please, Lady Valentine Shop- 
keeper, I would like to buy a valentine for my 
mother. See, I have five pennies. 

Fairy Geop—Let me see. Most of my valen- 
tines cost more than five cents, but since it is 
for your mother I will try to find one for you. 

LITTLE GiRL—It must have the words “I love 
you” on it, because, you see, I love my mother 
dearly. 


Farry Goop—-Bless you! Here is just what 


you want. 
LITTLE GiIRL—Oh, that’s beautiful! (Claps 
hands.) But will five pennies pay for it? 


Farry Goop—Keep your pennies, child. Love 
your mother always; that will more than pay for 
it. (Ezits.) 

LittLe Girt—Thank you, kind lady. 

(Enter Woman.) : 

Fairy Goop—Well, my good woman, what may 
I do for you? 

WomaNn—Oh, kind Fairy, my little girl is very 
ill. She keeps talking about a valentine. Will 
you help me choose one for her? 

Farry Goop—lI am sorry she is not well. Lit- 
tle children ought never to be ill. We must find 
her something that will cheer her up. How about 
this. one with the jolly, fat cupids on it? 

WomMAN—Yes, yes, that is just what she will 
like. How much is it, kind Fairy? 

Fairy Goop—Nothing, nothing. I only hope 
your child will soon be well and strong. 

WoMmMAN—How can I ever thank you? 

FatrY Goop—By being as cheerful as you can 
possibly be. 

WomaAN—lI shall try, good Fairy, I shall try. 
(Ezits.) 


(Exits.) 


(Enter Grandfather.) 

GRANDFATHER—What have we here? What 
have we here? Ah, a valentine shop. Where 
have I heard that word “valentine” before? Ah, 
yes, I used to send Nelly valentines when we 
were young. I had forgotten all about them. 
How long ago! How very long ago! 

Farry Goop—Would you like to buy one, sir? 

GRANDFATHER—Why, let me see. Why, yes, 
I suppose Nelly would be pleased. Yes, I'll buy 
one. It’s long ago since I last bought her one. 
Think you she'll be pleased? 

Farry Goop—Certainly she'll be pleased. 
Every woman is pleased when her sweetheart 
thinks of her. 

GRANDFATHER—Ha! Ha! I wonder that I 
have forgotten to send her one these many years. 
How much do I owe you, kind lady? 

Fairy Goop—lIt is an expensive valentine, but 
if you promise not to forget to do the many 
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little kindnesses for your wife that you used to 
do when you were young, I shall be satisfied. 

GRANDFATHER—I give you my word of honor 
that your advice does not fall on deaf ears. 
Thank you. (£zits.) 

(Grocer Boy rushes in.) 

Fairy Goop—How now? How now? 

GrRocerR Boy—I want a heart—a big one. It 
must have a good rhyme in it, all about love, you 
know. Only do hurry. 

Farry Goop—What’s all the rush? 

Grocer Bor—I almost forgot it is Valentine 
Day. I am supposed to be on my delivery route 
now. There, that one will do. It’s for the nicest 
girl in town, you see. 

Fairy Goop—Yes, yes. 

GRocER Boy—‘harge 
Mother. 

Fairy Goop—tThis is a strictly cash-and-carry 
shop, I’d have you to understand. 

Grocer Boy (groans)—And I haven’t a cent 
of money with me. What shall I do? Can’t you 
trust me for it just until to-morrow, kind 
Mother? 

- Farry Goop—No, this shop will close up to- 
night until next year. 


GROCER Boy—What shall I do? 


Fairy Goop—My boy, if you learn within the 
next year to use your head and to remember im- 
portant things I will let you have it. 

GROCER Boy (patting her gently on the back) 
—You are the best woman that ever lived. 
Thank you. Thank you. I shall try to remem- 
ber everything. (£zits.) 

Fairy Goop—Good luck to you, then. 
me, I am so tired! It has been a very busy day, 
but I feel repaid for my efforts. I hope I have 
made a great many people happy to-day. (Sleeps. 
Fairies trip softly in and dance around her. 
They sing to tune of “Vive l’Amour.” 


The Valentine Fairies have finished their 
work. 

Sleep, Fairy Good, oh, sleep. 

We’ve been busy as bees and no one did shirk. 

Sleep on, Fairy Good so dear. 

We've visited rich and we've visited poor, 

Left a message of love at every door; 

Brought happiness where grief was before, 

Sleep, Fairy Good, oh, sleep. 


it to my _ account, 


The Valentine Fairies have finished their 
work. 

Sleep, Fairy Good, oh, sleep, 

We've been busy as bees and no one did shirk. 

Sleep on, Fairy Good so dear. 

We’ve made friends or foes and brought good 
will, 

We’ve encouraged the sad and cheered the ill, 

And now for a year we will all be still, 

Sleep, Fairy Good, oh, sleep. 


——_@ 


Editorial Note: We are this year publishing about 
half of our seasonal entertainment material a month 
in advance; for example, part of the October mate- 
rial appeared in the September issue, part of the 
November material in the October issue, and so on. 

Since February material is in so much demand, 
the Entertainment Department this month is de- 
voted entirely to songs, plays, and recitations for 
February. This is in addition to the two plays (a 
colonial and a Lincoln play) in the January issue. 
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Exercise for Washington’s 
Birthday 
By Julia A. Mullen 


On Washington’s Birthday last year, my firy 
grade contributed a very interesting little exerciy 
to the assembly program. It was original in part, 
but we also made use of appropriate materis) 
wherever we could find it: 

We had been recently presented by one of thy 
fathers with a good portrait of Washington, frame 
and ready to hang. So we made this a little appre 
ciation exercise, as well as one in honor of the day, 

For this simple school program just for the sty. 
dents, we had no special costumes, except little crepe 
paper caps which we made during our regular 
periods for construction work. The girls wore bly 
caps, each decorated with a cluster of red cherries; 
the boys wore red caps trimmed with silver hatchets: 
and each child carried a small flag. 


THE EXERCISE 


First the children marched into the room and 
gave a simple march and drill, while the “Red, 
White, and Blue Forever” was played on th 
victrola. 

Next they arranged themselves in two groups 
about the portrait, which had been placed at the 
center of the stage, on a stand decorated in red, 
white, and blue, with a flag above it; the boy 
stood on one side and the girls on the other. 

GirL—This portrait of George Washingto 
has been given to our first grade by 

Boy—We are glad to have such a good picture 
of Washington, who is called the “Father of our 
Country.” 

GirL—George Washington was born in 1732 
nearly two hundred years ago. 

Boy—Once Washington said, “Do not thik 
that fine clothes make fine men.” 

GirL—And he said, “Be courteous to all; bit 
intimate with few.” 


Boy—Washington was the first president 0 
our country. He planned our flag, our red, whit 
and blue. 

GIRL— 

“Now let us salute our flag, 

That floats in beauty here; 

The flag that Washington so loved, 
The flag to us so dear.” 

ALL (saluting in usual way) 

“We give our hands and our hearts to 
country ; 
One country, one language, one flag.” 

Boys (waving flags)— 

“We are very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man 














Will wave his flag for Washington 

As proudly as he can. 
We are very little soldiers 

Yet every little man 
Will grow to be like Washington 

As quickly as he can.” 

GIRLS (fecing portrait)— 

“We would thy grateful children be, 
Washington, our Washington; 
Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee, 
Washington, our Washington. : 
Oh, may our hearts and hands be pure, _ 
Our lives unstained, our honor sure; 
So may our blessed land endure, 
Washington, our Washington.” 

(Group marches and leaves stage.) 
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These youngsters, who have learned 
the hot cereal breakfast habit, are 
full of energy and high spirits. Re- 
cess finds them coasting on the bill 
in their school’s backyard 






Indiana Nurse 
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approves this wonder working plan 


More than 119,000 teachers 


have put it to work for them 


A 

oe takes energy and alertness to do the out- 
standing Health Supervision that Miss Faye 
Nixon does in the Goshen, Indiana, schools. She 
does it with such vim and go that there’s great 
competition among the children. 


Their teachers co-operate in all of it—helping 
with the physical examinations . . . wseihian 
weights . . . tracking down malnutrition. . . 
entering heartily into any health project Miss 
Nixon suggests. 


They used this Health Plan 


Take Miss Nellie Patten’s fourth and fifth grade 
room in the Chamberlain School, for instance. 
Last year, when the youngsters didn't seem quite 
as much on tiptoe as they might be, Miss Nixon 
and Miss Patten launched a Better Breakfast 
project. 


They sent to the Cream of Wheat Corporation 
for all the free material. There were record cards 
for the children, a gay poster for the schoolroom 
wall, little sample boxes of Cream of Wheat for 
every child. And for the teacher, a wonderfully 
helpful booklet, suggesting all kinds of ingenious 


approaches to the whole vital subject of children's 
health. 


Results were marvelous,’’ says Miss Nixon. 
The children were interested at once.”” ‘Their 
weight improved and they were more alert for all 
their lessons,"’ adds Miss Patten. 





ane Patten ingeniously correlates the Better Breakfast Plan with 


children’ s language work, their hand work, and other branches 


of the curriculum 


The 4th and 5th grade room in the Chamberlain School, 

Goshen, Indiana. Miss Patten, the teacher, and Miss 

Nixon, School Nurse, are enthusiastically starting the 
Hot Cereal Breakfast Contest for the second time 


The children won a prize 


At the end of the project the room was victorious 
and the coveted prize was theirs. The children 
chose ‘‘Boy With Rabbit’’ for their picture and, 
during the Health Week festivities, in May, they 
formally presented it to their Principal. The pic- 
ture still hangs on the wall, and with that incen- 
tive, this year’s group is about to embark on the 
breakfast project. 


Once having used it, Miss Patten and Miss 
Nixon wouldn't be without it. And thousands of 
other teachers feel the same. If you've never seen 
the fine far reaching results from this Plan, send 
for your free material today. And if you've used 
it before, keep on making it part of your pe me 
The offer is open to any teacher or school official, 
but only to them. 








Authoritative 
suggestions for 
teachers 

Kindergarten 
through high 


school 


























An attractive record card insures 
the mothers’ co-operation 














CC The prize is a choice of 


colored pictures suitable 
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S ALREADY announced, the travel stories 
A which were awarded first prizes in our 1929 
Contest will be published in full—in March “A 
Viking Back-Trail” by Bowen, and 
in April “Travel Nuggets of 1929” by Dorothy 
Middlebrook Shipman. We shall also print ex- 
tracts from a number of other stories describing 
a variety of places and regions. The extracts 
will be taken from manuscripts which did not 
win prizes, as well as from those which did. No 
discrimination will be made. Excellent mate- 
rial, on subjects not covered in prize-winning 
found in other manuscripts. 
Payment will be made on a space basis for all 
non-prize-winning material which is used. Prize- 
winners are regarded as having been fully com- 
pensated already. 

In reading such entertaining descriptions of 
vacation experiences as the following, you will 
be impressed with the genuine pleasure and 
benefit which the writers obtained from. their 
travels. It would not be very strange if among 
these descriptions you found one which definitely 
determined your plans for next summer. And 
in this connection do not overlook the four geog- 
rapliy rotogravure pages each month. ~Although 
intended especially for classroom use in present- 
ing one of the subjects of the curriculum, these 
pages with their carefully selected pictures are 
of interest from the travel standpoint also. This 
month you will find Canada; next month scenes 
in the United States outside the National Parks; 
in May a section devoted entirely to the National 
Parks; and in June New England, where the sum- 
mer of 1930 will see notable celebrations of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony’s Tercentenary. 


Genevieve 


stories, is to be 
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Following the Sunset 


By Frances Grove 


First Grade Teacher, Luray, Virginia 


HE giant red sandstone face of Zion Moun- 

tain towered twenty-five hundred feet above 
me and seemed to challenge me to climb it. They 
told me it could be climbed, that there was an 
organized club of those who had climbed it, “The 
Mount Zion Mountaineers.” 

I had come with three friends on a conducted 
tour from my home in a little valley in Virginia’s 
blue tree-clad mountains, past West Virginia’s 
hills, valleys, and rivers, through the level cen- 
tral states and the rolling midwestern ones, and 
had arrived in picturesque Utah. As we sped 
over the desert, surrounded by sagebrush, cactus, 
and scrub cedar, I watched certain red peaks in 
the distance grow larger and larger until finally 
they became almost overpowering in their im- 
mensity. Then we passed between vertical walls 
of rock and were in Zion Canyon. 

I went to the Temple of Sinawava farther up 
the canyon, a natural temple which the Indians 
used in honoring one of their gods. Out in the 
middle of the opening between the mountains 
are two tall rocks I guessed to be about two hun- 
dred feet high, one of which has an Indian face 
chiseled by the hand of Nature. The other seems 
to be a figure of Buddha. One wonders what 
legends the Indians told about these figures. 
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“Travel is a part of Education” 
FRANCIS BACON 


Now I had seen the lasi rays of the setting 
sun glorify the Great White Throne. I had seen 
the moon change it to a marble phantom of a 
mountain. I had watched the moon on Zion 
Mountain too. I had watched the sunlight come 
down the side of it, and the mountain dared me 
to climb it. 

That afternoon I climbed it with “K,” a girl 
from Philadelphia. Up the steep, sandy trail that 
zigzagged across the vertical face of the moun- 
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* “he New Geography 


SBy Evelyn “Anderson 


On every train or bus or boat, 
From June until September, 

You'll seldom find a group of note 
Without its teacher-member. 


No matter whether in the Alps, 
Or off the Cape of Cod, 

They’re out to gather travel-scalps— 
The teachers are abroad. 


You’ll know them by their careful speech, 
Their interest in the new, 

The learned way they talk on each 
Prize specimen or view. 


They penetrate Yosemite, 
They view Old Mexico; 
Whatever tourists go to see, 
That teachers sure must know. 


From North and South, from East and 
West, 
They sally forth to roam, 
But Labor Day will end their rest— 
They'll hie them all back home. 


Anon, when wintry winds do blow 
Around the schoolhouse door, 

Deep interest will the children show 
In Teacher’s travel-lore. 


She tells how Boston looks to-day, 
Or how mirages gleam; 

She shows a picture of Bombay, 
Or of Old Faithfu!’s steam. 


They see her standing near the Sphinx 
Or in a quaint bazaar; 

She tells them how the Russian drinks 
Tea from his samovar. 


The countries that were merely maps, 
The castles that seemed air, 
Have been made real—all filled the 
gaps— 
For Teacher has been there. 


When we survey our early fate, 
To meekly sit and learn 

The facts about each city, state, 
And country in its turn— 


We can’t but wish that in that day 
The teacher had been free 
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tain we went, stretching over steps cut in the wit 


rock by some kind-hearted but long-legged pic 
ranger, pulling ourselves along with cables, - 


helped with ladders. We were caught in a raip had 
storm, but that only made the view more glori. 
ous, for we could see the rain in the valley and § Ma 


the sun on the mountain tops. Here a storm, § wer 





there a rainbow, over there brilliant sunshine. 0 
We made the last few hundred feet to the top g Wer 
on the run—and looked over the edge of the § ti 
world! On the other side was a canyon, white, sigh 
red, brown, majestic in its loneliness, its solemn T 
stillness, Mystery Canyon. The _ sun_ broke oe 
through the clouds just then. I felt a lump in yor 
f rapk 
my throat; words failed me. follo 
We started back quite gaily, though tired § ¢. 
The sand seemed worse going back. Our shoe § Duh 
were slippery. “K” fell down several times, and § The 
I sat on a cactus! We got off the trail near the § mar! 
bottom. It was almost dark. Suddenly we heard § rid; 
a call. The tour escort had come to meet us in § "di 
his car and take us back to the Lodge, where we § "@ 
were received with cheers. But we were more rd 
interested in food and a bath just then. We were ¥ 
really “Mountaineers.” Next morning we be- ing t 
came 303d and 304th members of the Moun § jeg) 
taineer Club, to which belong people from many & repr. 
foreign countries. zones 
We left Zion Park to go to Grand Canyon § color 
There followed an all-day drive across the Pris-§ longi 
matic Plains and through Kaibab Forest. It had for ¢ 
rained on the desert the night before for the first Gr 
time in eighteen months. After the desert fo: an 
lowed about sixty miles of wooded grandeur. We — 
watched all the time for white-tailed squirrels, tthe 
which are found nowhere else in the worll speci 
There was great rivalry as to who should see th y% J 
first one, but it seemed the squirrels were not “i City, 
home” to us. Many black-tailed deer in tej of ge 
grassy “parks” gave quite as big a thrill. white 
We reached Grand Canyon in time for the sut clippi 
set. From the front of the Lodge I looked dow tlack 
into that mighty gorge and felt my unimp0r ~~ 
tance. The sun lit the sky with a flame whic! nes 
matched the glory of the canyon walls. A rat Th 
bow stood in the sky for a few short minutes al map 
vanished. The purple shadows deepened arout impor 
the great sandstone pyramids down in the GB of eg 
yon. Presently the stars came out and gleam From 
as only Arizona and Utah stars can. “K” andl led t 
and the others talked in near-whispers until dari some 
ness veiled the overwhelming beauty of i co 
scene, and broke the spell. sp 
Morning light revealed many brilliant colors Dotter 
in the canyon, but took away part of the mystel takin 
That afternoon we went on horseback to Nattl The 
Point to get another view from the North BP sou, 
We were caught in a heavy rain, but the a mater 
dant rainbow, the misty veiling of the cany® {rom 
and the deepening of its colors, made the ex? Ph 
ence a wonderful one. The 
Next came a look at Bryce Canyon, which ™ 5, o 
newly been made a National Park. We gazed # 28 all 
the view from the rim. Before us lay 4 9 They . 
natural amphitheater of flashing red, yellow, Yhich 
white, full of innumerable strange shape Mot Di 
statuary. We picked out Queen Victoria, Uw oa 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Decorative Maps 
(Continued from page 57) 
yather than exact proportions, was e . 
stressed. Each child contributed at * 
enon, re ei wee sound business suggestion 
suggested for the child who found 
paper-cutting difficult. The cut-outs 
were pinned to the map at first. Wi , 
Then, after their placing had been Or VYomen lLeacnhers Who 
carefully decided, they were pasted 
on and pressed. 
Some of the maps were bordered f f b 
-. rs pictures in the school’s picture study 
tegged § jist or with black and white prints e ! 
cables, | of sculpture and architecture. Others t 1S Umme v I 
a rain § had cut-outs suggested by the con- 
 glori- § tinent which the map represented. | 
ey and § Maps of the city and the waterway | 
storm, § were cut from Duluth newspapers. 
shine, Only the edges of the cut-outs 
the top § were pasted, since pasting over the * This advertisement is based 
of the @ tire surface would result in an un- a 
"hit, 4 sightly, much wrinkled map. entirely on accurate records 
| ; The map work of grades 4, 5, and k ° d ] 5 
- _ § of the Duluth public schools was ept over a perio of years 
broke # iused on an outline of their geog- 
ump It § raphy study, and. was divided in the 
_ _ & following way: oe This is an advertisement to women teachers. It concerns Well paid permanent or summer- 
1 tired § Grade 4B made maps emphasizing | money-making. It will interest only those to whom money- ti aa 
wr shoes f Duluth as a lake and ocean port.| making all year round is important. ime posstions 
nes, and chara gree pA a = be No theory is advanced. No bombastic promises are made. Make your summer plans now. Know the facts. See how 
near the ia : Ae = ie aie tie pec se This advertisement deals in facts and figures that are writ- readily you can make at least 
ve heard wn at 6p aiieueiion sien g th | ten in our records. The figures quoted are not maximum. $500 this summer just as scores 
et us . lower edge of the map, where some Nor minimum. They are the average, normal of other teachers have year 
yhere we H the industries of Duluth were| Money-making results of women teachers who | after year. 
re more @ shown. have in past years accepted our summer travel- Remember that with Comp- 
W : we Grade 4A made a world map show- and-make-money plan. ton’s you are associated with one 
cecal ing the zones, and the industries typ- H of the foremost progressive edu- 
e Mout ical of each. The industries were ow much do you $143.00 Weekly—Be- cational movements. Youare 
ym many & p ted b d cause Mary Hill, Nash- x 
) § represente y cut-outs, and the want? ville, Tenn., is bring- — continuing your own worth- 
i i _ ing u r sister's two — Z 
— wees marked off with bright You may consider a $1000 children, she can leave cotur Combe otal te while educational work. You 
Canyon. § lored lines. An introduction to t d b home only in the sum- Louisiana. She made up Il ret hool 
the Pris imgitude and latitude was required | (UY) °° “s os See — aot bo tindown toeenah- be Pi pe — Soe 4 ' 
Tt had for this work. rue. ou may content ie mentee Ct money-making. ing at acmall eslary, Her work was so roa er and more under- 
"the fir Gtade 5B made two maps of North with $500r$75a week. Meas- to $143.00°. many times, more. as supervisor. Prmanen'y ~— standing teacher. And your 
aa i. America. The first showed almost | ure your ambition. We can businessexperiencemay prove 
an weg “ety important industry on the con-| give younamesand addresses ms — as invaluableto you in the future. 
serels tinent. The second pictured the} (sent on request) of women With many teachersa sum- 
ge " athedrals of North America, with| teachers who have earned as ; 
he wor : : mer-time of $200 to $400 per 
secial emphasis on the cathedral of | much—and more. 
Id see tS, John the Divine, in New York he month has led to permanent 
re not “i City, The border of this map was| No experience is required salaried positions of $4000 to 
er in thf of sepia, decorated with black and| xcept your Normal School $5000 a year. That, too, may 
rill. ar post cards and newspaper| Fr College Training and your interest you. 
+ the sur ‘lippings. From each of these, a| teaching experience. No spe- The work is interestine, It 
oked dow ‘lack string led to the part of the| cial qualifications. Only the requires accomnaiaeiie 
unimpor cathedral of which it was an illus-| determination to make will to win. If you can do 
me Wil tration. A floor plan of the cathe- money. What training you ae bene ; taal athena ted 
ae ital was made by each child. may need—we supply free. VARs ee eae 
. a The pupils of grade 5A made a lla: gail done and are doing—then 
inutes "EH man of Europe. They located the : hes y, en The solid line shows the average teacher’s earnings. The dotted line shows you'll succeed in handsome 
1ed aroun important cities by the initial lett ergy, intelligence and spirit the earnings with a Compton summer. Note how quickly the Compton measure 
ca of y e initial letter —your character—is what we Travel-and-make-money Plan pays on the average. This chart is an average 7 
n the @* of each, cut from black tonal paper. from our actual records. , PF 
id gleat From many of these letters, a string want. And we pay you well. Send this coupon now! 
“K" ant! to a miniature color print of You travel with congenial teacher companions. Youearn Get the facts. Read them. Weigh them. Make your 
until dart “a famous picture whose history | while you learn. You see interesting new places—meet decision with all details at hand. The coupon brings 
ty of th gen with the city thus| fine people—develop your own experiences, and build up the entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for 
ed. The map was decorated] your bank account. this Summer. 
liant colot dso with cut-outs of some of the 
he mystet! Mtteries, cathedrals, and __lace- z 
ing centers of Europe 
Natt! pe. . 
sail Rio g e maps of grade 6B were of Send this COUPON! 
North’ puth America and Africa. The 
t the alll Saterals for them were sent out FE, COMPTON & COMPANY 
the cany*™ ‘tom the central art office, and the Gentlemen: 
the emer iemphy outline was closely entire Compton Travel-ani-make money Proposal for this samimet.” 
\. whieh a maps of Asia made by grade My name hen 
We gare Were crowded with cut-outs, just pee 
lay 2 commercial maps are crowded. a 
} o rainin 
‘ellow. “ae among the very few on Facts about the House of Compton teatime ae 
, yeuo™ one of Lindbergh’s flights was ; , ; nme —_ tant 
shapes ” Not Pictur, d Compton’sownandexclusivelyoccupy in U. S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- T erm tenchabing 120. ......---eerceeecereeeenensoseseoonsee My position is.. 
a ed. their own building, pictured above. land, Italy, South Africa, Australia, ; 
-toria, US ugh map-making, a new in-| Businessestablished in 1893—37 years _ Philippine Islands, and Canada. Busi- I have had... years of teaching experience. My school closes................ 
‘erest is created in geography. It is of steady growth—26 Branch Offices ness exceeds $4,000,000.00 per year. 
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to this great Vacationland 


Who can describe a mountain? You may talk of 
lofty crags pushing the clouds aside ten thou- 
sand feet up, but language falters at the spectacle. 
Come and see them, you city-dwellers. See your 
vaunted towers and your street canyons pale into 
insignificance beside these sky-tearing mountains! 


Exult at the sublime panorama of glacier-carved 
peaks in Glacier Park and the Waterton Lakes 
district across the border in Canada. Pause in 
rapt awe at Mount Rainier’s tremendous slopes; 
at the snow-wrapt shoulders of Mount Baker, 
eternally watching over Puget Sound. 


Play, rest, study, in the very shadow of these 
great friendly mountains . . . know life as you've 
never before lived it—and come back to text- 
books and blackboards with a new enthusiasm 
for your America! 


Great Northern trains—the new Empire Builder and 
the luxurious Oriental Limited—bear you in super- 
lative comfort to these wonderlands of the great 
Northwest. Booklets and information from your 
local ticket office, or direct from travel head- 
quarters at Saint Paul. 


She New 


EAPIRE BUILDER 
She Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 











made a live subject, and the whole 
geography outline is enriched by the 
project. Assembling the material 
provides a worthy use of leisure 
time; in preparing it, a sense of 
responsibility is developed in each 
child. Actual work on the map gives 
an opportunity to put into practice 


‘tthe technical facts learned in art 


study classes, and the finished map 
looks attractive in the schoolroom, 
and makes it a pleasanter place in 
which to work. 

AvuTHor’s Note: The map of South 
America was made by the pupils of Grade 
6B, Longfellow Schoo!, Duluth, Miss Anna 
Young, teacher; that of Africa, by the 
pupils of Grade 6B, Bryant School, Duluth, 
Miss Bates, teacher; that of Europe, by 
the pupils of Grade 5A, Ensign School, 
Duluth, Miss Susan Hartz, teacher. 





Picture Study—“The 
Belated Kid” 


(Continued from page 54) 
This catastrophe seemed to turn him 
toward landscape painting, in which 
he discovered some very modern 
open-air effects. His best landscape 
is “Gloucester Harbor.” 

In 1878, a very important com- 
mission came to him—the painting 
of two large mural decorations in the 
State House at Albany. He chose as 
his subjects “The Flight of Night” 
and “The Discoverer.” The murals 
themselves, which were painted di- 
rectly upon the stone walls, soon be- 


ijigan to flake off, and were later 


covered by new construction, but the 
original sketches show some of his 
finest work. 


A Civics Study 
By Don Donnell 


UR school has a paper around 

which much of our civics, cur- 
rent events, and language work is 
centered. The project started with 
a study of the departments of a 
newspaper, to find what kind of 
news each contained. Then we gath- 
ered local news for several days, and 
jotted down and saved the items. 
Later we classified the items. Each 
child chose one event to write into an 
article for language class. In lan- 
guage, we corrected the written work, 
suggesting here and there, and re- 
writing when necessary. We ar- 
ranged our news in order, and one of 
the better penmen of the class cop- 
ied it with hectograph ink. Another 
child made enough copies on the hec- 
tograph to supply each pupil. 

Then we had a reading lesson from 
our newspaper. That night the chil- 
dren took the papers home. The next 
day we had a demand for more copies 
from other children, so we promised 
them a second issue in two weeks. 
During the succeeding two weeks the 
news reporters were very busy. 
They gathered enough interesting 
and valuable news to make a folder, 
and newspaper day became a red- 
letter day in our school. Parents are 
interested, and the paper has devel- 
oped into a community affair of no 
small value. It is an incentive for 
work in several school subjects and 
is a medium through which good cit- 
izenship may be taught. The outside 
interest spurs the children on, and 
shows them that they are even now 
members of society who can be good 
and useful citizens. 
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(Mail coupon for picture folders) 


N unusual motor outing 
in northern New Mexico 
made conveniently available 
throughout the year to pas- 
sengers on Santa Fe trans- 
continental trains, east or 
westbound. 

The rail journey is broken 
for either two or three days, 
as desired, and this time is 
spent by Harveycar motors 
in traversing magnificently 
scenic mountain routes 
through the Spanish-Pueblo 
region centered by Old Santa 
Fe, for three centuries the 
picturesque capital of Span- 
ish, Mexican and American 
dominion in the Southwest. 

Prehistoric ruins, in- 
habited Indian pueblos and 
primitive Mexican mountain 
settlements are visited in- 
timately under the unobtru- 
sively pleasant and inform- 
ative guidance of members 
of the Harveycar courier staff. 

Motor transportation, 
courier service, meals and 
Harvey hotel accommoda- 
tions with private bath are 
included in the individual 
rates of $40 and $57.50 for 
the two or three-day outings. 

From train to train, every 
detail is the care of the Santa 
Fe-Harvey Co. management. 


1202-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in ‘‘Indian-detour” and Harveyc#! 
Motor Cruises Off the Beaten Path. 


Please send me folders and detailed information. 
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(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 


1% cups flour 
3 quarts milk 
1 tablespoon salt 


1 six-quart double boiler 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 paring knife 

1 strainer 

1 bowl 

1 three-quart saucepan and cover 
Make a white sauce in a double 
boiler: Melt the butter, stir in the 


flour, 


it has thickened and there is no 


the oysters in small pieces. 


juice, covered, a few minutes. 
mash all of the oysters and juice 
through a strainer. 
{o the sauce, 


(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


3 quarts boiling water 
4 large yellow turnips 
1% tablespoons salt 

1 cup butter 


1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 
1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Have the water boiling in a sauce- 
and cut them in small pieces so that 


into the boiling water. 
Cover the turnips and cook them un- 


about forty-five minutes. 
turnips are done, drain off the water 
and mash them. Add the butter and 
vepper and beat the turnips. 

add more seasoning if needed. 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 


R quarts boiling water 
20 medium-sized potatoes, or 5 


2 cups milk 


1 measuring cup 
1 potato masher 


Have the water boiling in a sauce- 


m Pieces of uniform size so that 
ty will cook evenly. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 62) 
CREAM OF OYSTER SOUP 


each) 
Recipe 
cup butter 


oysters and juice 
few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


and add the milk gradually. 
the salt. Cook the sauce until 


of flour. Pick over the oysters 
move any pieces of shell. Cut 
Strain 
uice, and cook the oysters and 
Then 


Add the oysters 
Add the pepper. 


MASHED YELLOW TURNIPS 


Recipe 


teaspoon pepper 
Utensils Needed 
six-quart saucepan and cover 


potato masher 
measuring cup 
Wash the turnips, peel them, 


Put them 
Add the salt. 


will cook quickly. 


It will take 
When the 


hey are tender. 


Taste; 


MASHED POTATOES 


each) 


Recipe 


pounds 
tablespoons salt 


pound butter 


Utensils Needed 


six-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
tablespoon 


small saucepan 


Peel the potatoes and cut them 


Put them| 
the boiling water. Add the salt | 
cook the potatoes, covered, until 
done. Drain off the water 
set the pan back on the stove 
& minute to dry the potatoes. 
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Put the milk into a small pan to heat. 
Add the butter to the potatoes and 
mash them. Add the milk gradually, 
beating the potatoes while adding 
the milk. Beat the potatoes thor- 
oughly after all of the milk has been 
added. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. (Mashed potatoes should 
be very light and fluffy and should 
be served as soon as they are 
mashed. ) 


PINEAPPLE AND CHEESE JELLY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


4 tablespoons gelatin 

% cup cold water 

5 cups boiling water 

2 cups sugar 

6 lemons (about 1 cup juice) 
1 No. 2 can sliced pineapple 
% pound American cheese 

2 large heads lettuce 

% pint cream 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 
1 large bowl 
1 measuring cup 
1 reamer 
1 strainer 
1 dripping pan, or 20 custard cups 
l can opener 
1 small bowl 
1 paring knife 
1 dish pan 
1 egg beater 
The day before you wish to serve 
the jelly, put the gelatin into a large 
bowl, add the cold water, and let the 
gelatin soak ten minutes. While the 
gelatin is soaking, put some water 
on the stove to boil. Pour the boil- 
ing water over the soaked gelatin 
and stir it until all of it is dissolved. 
Add the sugar, and stir until it is 
dissolved. Extract the juice from the 
lemons and add it to the gelatin, 
stirring to combine. Strain the 
gelatin into a dripping pan or indi- 
vidual cups. Open the can of pine- 
apple, drain it, and cut it in small 
pieces. Add it to the jelly. Cut the 
cheese in about quarter-inch cubes 
and add it. Set the jelly in a cool 
place to congeal. ‘ 
When the jelly is ready to be 
served, wash the lettuce. Drain it, 
wrap it in a clean towel, and put it 
in a cool place to crisp. Mark off 
the pan of jelly into twenty blocks, 
and serve each block on two leaves of 
lettuce. Whip the cream just stiff 
enough to hold together, and serve 
one tablespoon of it on each portion 
of salad, 


CHERRY PUDDING 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


1 No. 2% can pitted sour cherries, 
or 1 pint home-canned cherries 

% cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

3 cups milk 

1% teaspoons salt 

4 tablespoons baking powder 

8 cups flour (sifted) 


Utensils Needed 


1 can opener 

1 strainer 

2 small bowls 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 
1 dripping pan 

1 large mixing bowl 
1 egg beater 

1 teaspoon 

1 flour sifter 


Open the cans of cherries and put 
them into a _ strainer to drain. 
(Continued on page 88) 


















Book of 3/00 Bargains 
Save Money 


On Everything The Family Wears 
—s byllsing this 











Style 


Book and 
Family Outfitter 


If you want to get the very best style in everything to wear 
forall the family—if you want the very best quality andvalue 
for the price you ee for the Chicago Mail Order Co’s 
catalog today. Coupon below or postal brings it FREE. 


For more than 41 years we have specialized in styles at 
bargain prices—the latest fashions in dresses, hats, 
coats, shoes, clothing—everything needed by men, 
women and children who want to dress well at 
money-saving prices. Over 4,000,000 families each 
season are outfitted by this oldest and fastest 
growing exclusive mail order style house. 
Every thrifty woman should send for the 
A Chicago Mail Order Company’s Spring and 
C35 Summer catalog of 3700 bargains before she 
ae) =buys anything needed for the family.—Send cou- 
pon or postal today. Catalog is Free. 


The World’s Best Styles 
The World’s Lowest Prices 


In our Style Book and Family Outfitter you will find the 
very best and most practical styles... hats, coats, dresses, 
shoes, underwear, undergarments, yard goods and jewelry 
for the entire family ....and at prices so low you will 
wonder why you have not taken advantage of the Chicago 
Mail Order Company’s Money-Saving service before this. 
Send for this free 300-page catalog. See the marvelous 
bargains, beautifully illustrated in rotogravure and actual 
colors. Not only will the catalog save you money, but once 
you have looked through it, you will be convinced that 
it offers you the very cream of the very latest Paris and 
American fashions. Our “Stylequeen” hats, coats and 
dresses are designed by leading Paris authorities, and all are 
approved by Ella Van Hueson (Miss Universe), Germaine 
Laborde (Miss France), and other world-famed beauties 
noted for their style. You will never know how really fasci- 
nating this money-saving style book is until you have your 
own copy. Send coupon or postal for your Free copy today. 


WE PAY POSTAGE — 39, atts where you live 


P or what you order from our 
on Everything, Everywhere 


catalog, the price includes 

cost of shipping. You pay 
no postage. We ship most orders the very day received the balance in 
24 hours. Our Money-Back Guarantee is your assurance of absolute 
and complete satisfaction. Our goods and our service must please you 
or we refund your money instantly. 


‘92 








F-130 B6608 MAIL THIS COUPON 
All Silk Flas Crepe. | Dept. F-130, Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The silhouett Send me absolutely FREE your big 300-page Money Saving Style Book 


with all new features. 


Colors: Black, Medium Green, | fashions and everything to wear for all the family—at lowest prices, 


Japanese Red, French Beige PRINT 
Tan—all with Peach trimming. | Name... snecneneeeserensssnssceoncs os enesseessnescenes srcesssesssscsooeness | 
Women’s sizes: 32 to 40 bust. ya Ae eee 
Misses’ sizes: 14 to 20 years. ae eet | 
Town. 





DEPT. 


Chicago Mail Otder Co, 


Chicago, Ii. 


Mail 































and Family Ourfitter for Spring and Summer 1930, showing the newest | 
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Come to 
Shakes peare’s 
home-town! 


When you get to England this year, step 
right into Shakespeare’s home town! See 
the actual house where the World’s great- 
est dramatist began life. See Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage and the chimney corner 
where Anne and he used to sit ...in that 
lovely little old village in Warwickshire, 


When you reach London make your 
way first to Euston Station and book the 
Circular Tour that will take you right 
round the Shakespeare Country. It’s all 
planned out for your comfort and con- 
venience by the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway. Remember it’s Euston 
Station you want. 


LM Ss 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R Dester (Dept. A31) 

London Midland & Scottish Railway of Great 

Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from 
any LMS Tichet Agent. 


———————meoeoeoe 
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Making the Most of | 
St. Valentine’s Day 
(Continued from page 28 ) 

The post office will stimulate a 
great amount of letter-writing. 
There is unlimited opportunity for 
written English and spelling in this 


|work. It will help children with 


their spelling if they have a dic- 
tionary of the common words which 
they need. Some teachers make a 
large dictionary of cardboard for 
the use of all the children. Others 
have lists of words appropriate to 
their grades (such as the Horn- 
Ashbaugh or the McCall List) 
mimeographed, so that each child 





may have his own. 
The story of the delivery of mail— 

It will be interesting if stories and 
pictures are collected, showing how 
mail was carried in earlier days. 
Contrasting the time it formerly 
took to deliver a letter with the time 
it takes now will quite surely in- 
terest the children in a study of the 
different kinds of boats and trains, 
and their historical development. 

This investigation may be fol- 
lowed by a study of modern methods 
of mail delivery, by airplane, mail 
truck, railroad, and ocean liner. If 
illustrations are made, it will help 
the children to clarify their ideas of 
the subject matter. These illustra- 
tions may take the form of small in- 
dividual booklets, a large book for 
\the room, a wall frieze, or a moving 
picture. 
Possibilities in geography— 

The post-office activity can have 
much geography value’ through 
stamp-collecting, letter-writing or 





terested in collecting stamps and 
studying the countries from which 
they come. Other groups learn 
readily through letter-writing. They 
may write to out-of-town friends, 
tracing the journey of each letter, 
and determining how long the jour- 
ney would take. They learn the 
meaning of the terms city, state, 
and nation; they associate them with 
something in their own lives. They 
gain a definite concept of the size 
of their own state in relation to the 
size of the United States. Another 
group may make a map of the vicin- 
ity in which they live. 

In this kind of work, first and sec- 
ond grades get the community geog- 
raphy which they need, while third 
grades, through a study of mail 
routes and countries from which for- 
eign mail is received, get a broader 
concept of the whole world, and of 
cur country as it fits into the im- 
mense plan of international com- 
munication. 


AuTuHor’s Note: Miss Abbie Moran and 
Miss Florence Jameson, first- and second- 
grade teachers of the Kensington Experi- 
mental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
suggested a number of the learning situa- 
tions mentioned in this article. The post- 
| office activity illustrated in the photograph 
was carried on by pupils in Miss Jameson’s 
| grade, 

——— 


distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.—Carlyle. 


Adapt thyself to the things with 
which thy lot has been cast.—Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 





map-making. Older children are in- ' 
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44 HE Takamine 


Dr. Joseph Head, 


Philadelphia. It i 
tifically Correct. 


Its_ short, stiff 


35-10 36th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y- 
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Takamine Brushes at 
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In the Bright Lexicon 
of Youth 


there should be no such word 
as pediculosis 


Derbae 


Unique Health Shampoo and Comb 














Indispensable, as many teachers 
write us, for cure and for 
prevention. 


Write for folder and informa- 
tion on free helps for teaching 
head hygiene. 








CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC 
Dept.N-10, 334 E. 27th St., New York 


























Work For “Uncle Sam” 
$1260 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage, because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 positions are fill- 
ed every year. These have big pay, short hours and pleas- 
ant work, Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
FU6, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them, 
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History Teaching and | 
Children’s Books | 


(Continued from page 48) 


STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Daniel—The Gauntlet of Dunmore 
Hewes—The Boy of the Lost Crusade 
Lamprey—In the Days of the Guild 
Lamprey—Masters of the Guild 
Lansing—Page, Esquire, and Knight 
Lownsbery—A Boy Knight of Reims 
Power—Medieval People 
Pyle—Men of Iron 
Ho cag of the Silver Hand 





Ages 
Scott—Ivanhoe 
Scott—Quentin Durward 
Sherwood—The Road to Cathay 
Stein—Gabriel and the Hour Book 
Tappan—In the Days of Alfred the 
Great 
Tappan—When Knights Were Bold 
Terry—History Stories of Other Lands 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Baker—Dusty Star 

Baker—Shasta of the Wolves 

Brooks—The Master of the Strong- 
hearts 

Cooper—The Deerslayer 

Cooper—The Last of the Mohicans 

Cooper—The Pathfinder 

Cooper—The Pioneers 

Drake—Indian History for Young 
Folks 

Eastman—Indian Child Life 

Forbes-Lindsay—Daniel Boone, Back- 











woodsman 
Hooker—Star, the Story of an oan | 
Pony 
Howard—Famous Indian Chiefs 1. 
Have Known 
Johnston—Famous Indian Chiefs 
Johnston—Famous Scouts 
Longfellow—The Song of Hiawatha 
Meigs—The New Moon 
Moon—Lost Indian Magic 
Munroe—The Flamingo Feather 
Parkman—The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
Parkman—tThe Oregon Trail 
Schultz—With the Indians in the 
Rockies 
Seton—Rolf in the Woods 
Stoddard—The Talking Leaves 





History Books ror REFERENCE WORK 
| 


Barber—Young People’s History of the | 
United States 

Beard—History of the American People 

Bourne and Benton—History of the 
United States 

Elson—History of the United States of 
America 

Herdman—Story of the United States 

Krapp—America, the Great Adventure 

Singmaster—Book of the United States 

Tunnicliff—Story of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, Retold for Young People 

Van Loon—America 

West and West—History of the Amer- 
ican People 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION | 


Adams—The Gateway to American 
History 

Bennett—Barnaby Lee 

Blaisdell—Hero Stories from American | 
History 

Brooks—In Leisler’s Times 

Coe—Founders of Our Country 

Dix—Blithe McBride | 

Eggleston—History of the United | 
States 

Faris—Real Stories from Our History 

Forbes-Lindsay—John Smith, Gentle- 
man Adventurer 

Gordy—Stories of American Explorers 

Griffis—The Romance of Discovery 

Hawthorne—Twice-Told Tales 

Higginson—Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers 

Hutchinson—The Men Who Found 
America 








Janvier—The Aztec Treasure House 
Johnston—Prisoners of Hope \ 








The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
422 to 430 Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 

ORGANIZED 1910 


Sickness and Accident 


Protection 
for TEACHERS ONLY 


I Nees diseases covered. Benefits paid 
the year ’round. Certificates non- 
cancellable. No medical examination 
when joining. Claims paid without 
affidavits. 

For nineteen years this Association 
has rendered conspicuous service to 
teachers everywhere. It is widely 
known for promptness and liberality in 
payment of claims. 











Read What Our Members 
Say About the E. B.A. 
All Over the U.S. A. 


ARIZONA—It has been so satisfactory the 
way the Association has met my claims during 
my illness that I feel like going out and telling 
every teacher about it. 

CONNECTICUT—In all my dealings with you, you have 
never failed to do the honest, upright thing. 





DELAWARE—It will give me great pleasure to assure 
all Delaware teachers that the E. B. A. keeps faith with 
its policy holders. 


GEORGIA—I certainly do appreciate your prompt at- 
tention to my claim, and also your kind consideration in 
previous payments. 


ILLINOIS—I cannot tell you how glad I am that I be- 
long to the E. B. A. The check was more than appre- 
ciated, and the promptness too. 


MAINE—It would give me great pleasure to personally 
thank you for the justice shown me in regard to my 
recent claim. As I cannot do that, I hope you will know 
ihat I hold the association in high regard for such a 
square deal, 


MICHIGAN—I wish to thank you for the courtesy and 
promptness which have attended my application for 
benefits. I have been paid in full for 26 weeks. 


MARYLAND—I wish to thank you for your generous 
consideration. No organization could be fairer, or 
more prompt than your own in dealing with claims, 


NORTH CAROLINA—Your prompt action, without any 
unnecessary red tape in adjusting claims, is highly 
commendable. In me you will have an ardent booster 


for the E. B. A 
NEW JERSEY—During my thirteen years’ membership, 


I have come in contact with organizations of a similar 
nature only to find that the E. B. A. stands like the 
“Rock of Gibraltar” behind the teacher. 


NEW MEXICO—I wish to extend to you my very heart- 
felt thanks for standing by me so splendidly during my 
long illness. I am so thankful for the checks you sent me. 


PENNSYLVANIA—I want you to know that I 
am very grateful to you for the benefits re- 
ceived and thank you again and again. I 
shall be glad to tell anyone that the E. B. A 
is all it is represented to be. 


VIRGINIA—I want to thank you for your 
prompt and generous action in regard to my 
claim. I cannot say enough in praise of the 
E. B. A. 
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hw full cotllon 
dels lo ee call cloth 


THE STORY 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 


Gu ry pupil will be fascinated 
by this clear, simple explanation 
of one of our greatest industries. 
Questions and suggestions inclosed. 


Ww N N 
The romance of the cotton fields is 
one of our national idylls. But there 
is another story — curiously unknown 
but just as fascinating and picturesque 
—the story of making cotton into cloth. 
That story has been simply, interest- 
ingly told in “The Story of Pequot”. 
Pequot is the brand name of the most 
popular sheets and pillow cases in 
America—made just across from the old 
Derby Wharf in historic Salem, Mass. 
This booklet— 32 pages, lavishly il- 
lustrated and beautifully made —is an 
educational influence of a high order, 
for it tells the inside story of one of 
America’s greatest industries. Every 
child should at least hear the story. 
We want every teacher to have it, 
and so we are offering it to you free. 
You may enclose a few cents in stamps 
if you wish, although this is optional. 
You need only fill in the coupon, tear 
it out, and send it to us. The booklet, 
with Questions and Suggestions for 
correlation with your regular subjects, 
will be sent you promptly. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ COUPON 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., 
Salem, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation ““TheStoryof Pequot’’, 
with questions and suggestions together with a fluff of 
raw cotton and a sample of finished sheeting, postpaid. 





cence 
Address 





City and State on 
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| Grease the dripping pan with a lit-} __-__ 


| 


_mixture in the large bowl. 


| the 
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Kingsley—Westward Ho! | 
Longfellow—Evangeline 
McMurry—Pioneers on Land and Sea | 
McNeil—Tonty of the Iron Hand 





Meigs—Master Simon’s Garden 
Moores—The Story of Christopher 
Columbus 


Parkman—Rivals for America 

Pumphrey—Pilgrim Stories 

Pyle—The Story of Jack Ballister’s | 
Fortunes 

Sublette—The Scarlet Cockerel 

Watson—With La Salle the Explorer 


—~<————— 





Quiet and Busy Rows 
By Marjorie R. Hammond 


HAVE found this original meth- 

od an excellent one to insure a 
quiet and busy primary room. From) 
colored construction paper I make a| 
large banner for each row. On the 
banners I write “Quiet and Busy 
Row I,” “II,” and so on. These large | 
banners are tacked to the wall oppo-| 
site their respective rows and stay 
there unless a child in the row be- 
comes’ idle or noisy. The banner! 
then comes down, and is put back) 
following 





morning. | 





The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 85) 


tle of the Crisco. Put the rest of 
the Crisco into a-mixing bowl and 
cream it well with a spoon. Add the 
sugar, and cream the sugar and 
Crisco together. Beat the eggs very 
light and add them to the sugar and 
Crisco, beating well. Add all of the 
milk, and stir the mixture to combine 
it. Sift the saJt, baking powder, and 
flour together'and add the drained 
cherries. Add this mixture to the 
Mix all 


quickly and pour the batter into the 
|greased dripping pan. Bake it in an 


oven at about 375 degrees Fahren-| 
heit. It will take approximately 


| forty minutes to bake. 


When the pudding is done turn it 
out of the pan. Cut it in twenty por- 


| tions while it is still warm, using two 


forks to cut it instead of a knife.) 
This will prevent the pieces from 
looking soggy. Serve one-fourth cup’ 
of milk over each portion. 

The following are the number of| 
calories furnished by each item of 


|the menus: 


| One cup celery soup, about = 


Three-fourths cup creamed beef, 
chopped, about 230 calories. 

One sandwich or two rolls and but-| 
ter, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup Royal Anne cher- 
ries, about 35 calories. 
calories. 

One-half cup sliced oranges and | 
coconut, about 135 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of oyster 
‘soup, about 150 calories. 

One-half cup mashed 
| about 135 calories. 

Three-fourths cup mashed pota- 
| toes, about 150 calories. 

One portion (one-third cup) pine- 
apple and cheese salad, about 175 
calories. 

One portion cherry pudding (one- 
\half cup) with milk (one-fourth 
icup), about 341 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 


turnips, 
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Money-Saving Magazine Offer; 


Order Now and Pay March 15th sinc, 
SPECIAL UNIT OFFERS 


| The Special Units listed below offer you the greatest value for your money ag the 


price of each Unit is less than the sum of the regular clubbing prices of the maga. 
zines included in the Unit. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added to any 
of these Special Units at $1.85, Nature Magazine at $2.75, Hygeia, Health Magazine at 
2.75, and The Etude Music Magazine at $1.75. Any other magazine in list at bottom 
of this page may be added at its club price. 

























































































Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans..$2.00) Both |The Etude Music Magazine...$2.00)  y 
Hygeia, Health Magazine__$3.00) $4.66 |McCall’s Magazine ... 1.0 Three 
Pictorial Review... $1, ‘ 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans..$2.00) | Both ss yacraneta tons nal senate $3.35 
Nature Magazine 33.004 $4.20 |The Etude Music Magazine...$2.00) _Both 
| Modern  Rriscill 2. 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans..$2.00) _ Both va thats een RR $2.00) $2.75 
The Etude Music Magazine. $2.00} $3.60 The Etude Music Magazine....$2.00) Both 
Nature Magazine................. ...$3.0 
American Magazine ..$2.50 Both sot Kicennaties $3.00 $4.00 
Woman’s Home Companion....$1.00 $3. 00 The Etude Music Magazine... $2.06) Both 
(To one address) 7 Pictorial Review ...................... $1.00| $2.35 
American Magazine -... $2.50 Both The Etude Music Magazine....$2.00 $47 
Collier’s .............. ...$2.00 Review of Reviews............ “$4.00 75 
(To one address) $3.75 on 
eee sith siaailleatdishinadinene Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00) Both 
American Magazine $2.50 Both Delineator ............. inibaleaisetvncomael $1.00 $3.50 
Mentor ...$2.50 $4. 00 : ers 
(To one address) * Hygeia, Health Magazine.......$3.00) Both 
EE remwmtecta cA espa Wyeth ee ee McCall’s Magazine .............. $1.00; $3.25 
Collier's . ...$2.00 Both - . 
enter $2.50 $3.75 Hygeia, Health Magazine........$3.00) Both 
(To one address) . Nature Magazine .......... ...$3.00 $4.75 
Collier's... ..... $2.00) _Both | Hygeia, Health Magazine... $3.00) _ Both 
Woman’s Home Companion....$1.00{ $2.75 Pictorial Review ..... -oneneee$ 00) $3.50 
Woman's Home Companion....$1.00 McCall’s Magazine ----$1.00) Both 
Mentor mind “$2.0 $3.00 Modern Priscilla ...$2.00} $2.25 
(To one address) “ McCall’s Magazine $1.00) all 
nets $4.00) Both |Modern Priscilla . Bad Three 
Current History $3.00; $5.00 | Pictorial Review . $1.00) $3.00 
Cosmopolitan $3.00) _ Both McCall’s Magazine ..$1.00) Both 
Good Housekeeping $3.00) $5.00 | Pictorial Review $1.00} $1.60 
| Delineator $1.00) Both | Modern Priscilla ..$2.00) _ Both 
Modern Priscilla $2.00| $2.25 Pictorial Review $1.00 $2.25 
Delineator = $1.00) _ Both — Nature Magazine ..$3.00) . Both 
Time . $5.00) $5.25 | McCall’s Magazine ..$1.00 
The Etude Music Magazine... $2.00) Both | Nature Magazine $3.00) , Both 
Delineator $1,004 $2.75 | Pictorial Review $1.00) $3.25 
The Etude Music Magazine. $2.00) Both | Nature Magazine. -..$3.00) _ Both 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00} $4.00 | Review of Reviews ...$4.00) $5.00 
The Etude Music Magazine $2.00) Both | Pictorial Review $1.00) _ Both 
McCall’s Magazine . $1.00 $2.35 Current History $3.00 $3.25 








MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you want in the above Special Unit Offers, you may make up 
your own clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the mag- 
azines desired. For instance, if you desire Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, you will add 
together $1.75 and $2.75 which are the club prices of these magazines as given in the 
second column, and the price for the club will be $4.50. If two or more of the magi 
zines desired are offered as a Unit (see Special Unit Offers above), add to the price 


| of this Unit the club prices of the other magazines desired. The following list alse 


gives the price of each magazine with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with Nature 
Magazine, with Hygeia, Health Magazine, and with The Etude Music Magazine. If 
you desire to order any magazine singly, use full price as given in the first colum. 
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Current History 3.00 2.75 .75 4.60 5.50 5.50 = 
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ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY MARCH 15th- - --- 
Date oars Svs 19-— 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send- me the following magazines, each for one year: 
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————— 





930). 
The total of the above order is $.................... [which I agree to remit not later than Mar. 15, } 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above #! 
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Following the Sunset 


(Continued from page 82) 


‘a smile he ran back to the next bus. 


After a ride along the beach 
where we watched the tireless roll 


Sam, Mutt and Jeff, a colonial lady,/and break of the waves, we turned 
afamily group of Mamma, Aunt Sue, |inland to the Mission of San Juan 


Aunt Mary, little Willie, and the 
twins, and many other fantastic 
shapes. A moonlight hike down into 
the canyon disclosed a land of fairies 
and goblins. 

A horseback ride in the morning 


revealed in a close-up view the true! 


majesty of the formations. The red 
and white turrets and minarets of 
the Temple of Osiris linger long in 
memory. One marvel was a natural 
bridge at the top of a high point in 
the valley. An unforgettable mem- 
ory is of the cowboy guide on his 
horse standing against the sky un- 
der the natural arch and then touch- 
ing spurs to his horse and dashing 
madly down the steep declivity be- 
fore us. 


WESTWARD TO THE SILVER STRAND) 


This wonderland must be left, but 
California lay before me. ‘Sunset 
along the Silver Strand. Sea gulls 
fashing their wings in the sunlight. 
A glimpse of old Mexico with its 
picturesque people. The wrinkled 
old Mexican, in his sombrero, tend- 
ing the grounds of the Hotel Agua 
Caliente. How they thrilled me! 

We flew in an airplane over beau- 
tiful San Diego gleaming white in 
the sunshine, and over the blue San 
Diego Bay with its long slim ships 
lying at anchor like graceful water- 
fowl. Then back to the ground 
where we saw Ramona’s Marriage 
Place and its “wishing well” full of 
bright coins thrown in with every 
wish by eager tourists. The money 
is later taken out and given to the 
poor. 

As we waited for the ferry at San 
Diego Bay a little dark-eyed Mexi- 
can boy boarded our bus and sang to 
us, in his own language, “La Pa- 
loma” and other songs. Then he 
passed his hat and with a bow and 


| 





Capistrano, built in 1776, the oldest 
building left standing in California. 

Mission bells! What romance 
those words have always held for 
me! How their deep tones rever- 
berate through California’s history! 
The thick walls, musty with age, 
seem to tell their own story of loving 
work by the Indians as they built a 
place of worship under the quiet di- 
rection of the priests while on the 
other coast the upheaval of war was 
beginning. If one lags behind the 
party, one can almost feel the pres- 
ence of the old monks telling their 
beads or chanting a hymn. 


Los ANGELES AND CATALINA 


We enjoyed beautiful Los Angeles 
with its theaters, its magnificent 
dwellings—and the movie stars, 
whom we imagined we saw as we 
drove through streets. 

We went to lovely Catalina Island, 
my first ride on a steamer. Fully 
expecting to be seasick, I sat down, 
remained quiet, and waited for the 
sickness to come on. Nothing hap- 
pened, so I ventured a lemon drop, 
as I had eaten no breakfast. Still 
no seasickness, so I ate potato chips 
for the rest of the trip! 

Catalina Island has a gay sort of 
beauty, pennants and flags flying, 
motor boats cutting through the 
water, graceful sailboats in the har- 
bor, and then the submarine gardens 
with vari-colored fish seen from the 
glass-bottom boats. 

The return trip on the steamer 
was thrilling indeed. The ocean was 
rougher. As we stood on the top 
deck in the salt air and watched the 
porpoises and flying fish play, and 
sensed the dip and swell of the waves 
beneath us, we understood the love 
of the old mariners for the sea. 
Later we went to Santa Monica 
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Ask for Teachers 


id filled case 
$27.80. $2.76 Down; 


Special Discount. 


rings of solid 18-k white gold caeret 


des 
NOS 907, which is solid 14-k green gold). 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send first payment—State article 
desired—name of employer— 
kind of work you do—how 
long in position—age— 
married — where 
live— how long 

there. 


tial. 


No. 913 
$150 
$375 
@ Week 
No. 907 
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EUROPE 


Or) Your 


SUMMER'S 
EARNINGS! 


OU HAVE 


dreamed about it 





long enough — 
that trip to Europe! Wouldn't you as 4 teacher like to have the 
opportunity to see the Old World on this summer's earnings? 


Well furnish the opportunity for you—provided you will let us send 
you the story in detail of how you can make your European trip 


a reality this summer. 


The opportunity is ideal—one that During the twenly years weve been in 
ties - up beautifully with your work of business hundreds of teachers have 
entered our employ. The first year most 


of them earned an average of $300.00 


teaching. Not only this but in addition 


youll have 4 good chance lo make a 


permanent business connection which per ronth—some as high as *500.00. 

will automatically give you: Most of them have been glad to stay 

o Add fee and many have gone ahead to positions 

T ieee i —T of permanence with attractive earnings. 

. ae nan ee Of course youd like greater income, 
nited States 


No doubt youd like to travel. You'd be 


Youll receive every bit of help we can glad of a chance to go on toward a 


give. For example, (a) careful training; 
(b) guaranteed income at start; (c) rail- 


road fare paid; (d) constant personal 


good position in the business world, 


Our opportunities offer all these bene- 


fits. 


you ve been looking for. lt costs noth- 


This may be the big opportunity 
help after beginning. Agreeable 


associates, foo. ing fo fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
WEEDON BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 





e 





The Road to a Greater Opportunity 





















RVs S.L. WEEDON 
4 COMPANY 
ppv 2036 E. 89th St., Dept. 2-N 
os Cleveland, Ohio 
Sv? I'd like to travel this summer and make 
O $1000, too. Without obligation tell me how to dott 
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Globe gadders say 


no vacation place equals | 


Lake Louise 


and Banff 


“I’ve travelled in every continent of 
the world, excepting Australia, and 
have yet to find a beauty spot equal 
to Lake Louise,” writes one. “Just 
completing my eighth trip around the 
globe, but the scenery at Banff and 
Lake Louise beats anything on the 
face of this globe,” writes another. 


Though you travelled round the world 
you could not find another so gorgeous 
a combination of alpine beauty, lordly 
living, and healthful activity. The 
five- million-dollar Banff Springs 
Hotel, reigning over the tremendous 
Bow Valley! The princely Chateau 
beside opalescent Lake Louise! 
Thousands of Matterhorns and Jung- 
fraus, of crystal cascades pouring 
down from blue skies, and rainbow- 
colored lakes, massed in soul-shaking 
grandeur. 

Thousands of people from every flag 
under the sun, riding the old Indian 
trails, alpining with Swiss guides, 
golfing, swimming in warmed sunny 
pools, dining-dancing in fairytale 
luxury. 


Such broadening associations! Writ- 
ers, diplomats, movie stars, cowboys. 
Such thrilling sights! Thousand-mile 
eye-sweeps over the snowy rim of the 
world. Tea houses face to face with 
glistening glaciers. Fossil fields and 
flower-carpeted valleys. 

It’s time, now, to set the vacation 
plans a’ brewing for this priceless ex- 
perience ... to secure a minimum- 
priced room at these two coveted re- 
sorts. Phone or write our nearest 
representative for booklets that will 
help you plan. 

NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific 





Vacation 


Suggestions 
Banff and Lake Louise—for at least a 


few never-to-be-forgotten days. 

Alpine Bungalow Camps—Cozy log- 
cabin sport centers in the gorgeous 
Banff-Lake Louise region. All ex- 


penses $5.50 a day, $35 a week. 


Pacific Northwest—including Banff 
. Lake Louise ... British Van- 
couver ... glorious 165-mile day- 


light cruise to lovely English Victoria 
. . » Seattle, Portland, Spokane. 
Alaska—thrilling 10-day cruises from 
Vancouver, on great Princess liners, 
as low as $90, all expenses, except in 
Skagway. 

California—including the spectacular 
Pacific Northwest, as above, and re- 


turn a southern route...for a 
small additional fare. 
All Expense Tours—Jolly low-cost 


conducted parties covering part or all 
of the foregoing. 


Honolulu—via Banff, Lake Louise, 
Vancouver ... and our Orient liners. 
Return by California and a southern 
route. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


A 
*’ ad 
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=~, | beach for a frolic in the waves and 
= | got the real feel of the salt waiter. | 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Yosemite deserves more than a 
glance. I called it, at first, a picture 
of Zion Park with the color washed 
out, but as I looked at the stern 
granite face of the mighty El Cap- 
itan and the grandeur of Half Dome, 
I realized that there is a power in its 
somber lack of color, in its eternal 
stillness, that makes one feel closer 
to the Maker of it all. 

We stayed at the Ahwahnee Hotel, 
which is very new, built of stone and 
appropriately decorated in Indian de- 
signs. As we sat at our table in the 
dining room the first evening we 
could watch Yosemite Falls from 
one tall window, and from another 
could see deer feeding in the 
meadows. 

That night we saw the “firefall” 
from Glacier Point. Each night a 
fire is built on the point and allowed 
to burn for an hour. At nine o’clock 
it is forced gradually off the preci- 
pice and the streaming embers, 


spreading into a sheet of fire, cut | 
through the blackness of night for | 


hundreds of feet, land on a rock 


ledge below, and break into showers | 


of sparks. 


Next day we went on an all-day | 


trip to the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees. Those giant sequoias tower 
hundreds of feet in the air, great 
stocky trunks showing the scars of 
fire, wind, and weather. Many 
limbs broken, the trunks disfigured, 
still they seem to defy time itself. 
When one is on a bus and the bus 
goes straight through a tree, one 
realizes the enormous size of that 
tree. 


THE GOLDEN GATE, LAKE TAHOE, 
AND EASTWARD 


After Yosemite we visited windy, 
hilly San Francisco, of historic in- 
terest, a modern city with a modern 
Chinatown. The native sons have 
developed a sort of jog-trot, which 
takes them down hill without holding 
to the sides of buildings as we did. 
We loved riding the funny little 
cable cars with their slippery seats. 

Palo Alto, Berkeley, and Oakland 
proved worthy of more time than 
we had to give them. Golden Gate 
Park, with its view of the Bay and 
Golden Gate itself, was entrancing. 
We visited Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity and saw the celebrated chapel. 
It is small but magnificently deco- 
rated with mosaics depicting Bible 
scenes, 
give scenes from the life of Christ. 
Carved in the walls are inspiring 
quotations from the Bible and from 
other literature. The facade of the 
chapel is a large mosaic scene repre- 
senting the Sermon on the Mount. 

Lake Tahoe proved the climax of 
our fifteen-day tour of California. 
The lake holds the sky’s own color in 
the deepest, clearest blue water I 
have ever seen. The shore line, with 
its tall pines and incense cedars, is 
reflected in the water. The rocks 
of Rubicon Point jut into the sky. 
A beautiful picture it is. When we 
left Lake Tahoe we felt that we were 
really bound for the East again. 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


prepared 
without lemons 


Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 


Two tabiespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of one and one halflemons, 


Horsfords 
Acid 


wit ysphate 











AT ALL pRuUGGISTS 


STEEL PLATE mitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
|two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script or| 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 





| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write yor copy plainty and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receive dand sent to y ou prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











Many stained-glass windows |: 





—-S> 
Ladies’ WRIST WATCH, 
Fe 6-jewel, 25-year case. Man'sSize 
Watch, octagon case. Hawaiian 
model Banjo Uke. (Free lesson FF 
Fa book.) Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Salve, 25c a box Select gift accord- 
ing to catalug sent with salve 
Sendnomoney. We trust you. 
.« U. S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.616 GREENVILLE, PA. 


a RS 


TEACH ART in YOUR SCHOOL 


Send 50c in coin for sample February Art Project for teaeh- 
ers without an Art Supervisor. We send hand made 
drawings of toys, ships, autos, etc., — Eskimo 
project, etc., etc. State grade or rural. STOVER 
SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Ionia, Mich. 


G WATT 

aERAASUNGE MERON 
ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTONOG 
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Amazing Offer! 
The Giant Slide 
For Only 


$34.85 


$5 Down 
If Desired 


A Real 


Bargain 











Jaan 


The most popular unit on the playground —Giast 
Junior Slide. Now available for only $34.85 ro 

special introductory offer to schools. The oreo ull 
bargain on the playground eapparatus market. a 
extra heavy to stand hardest usage. Amuse? wre 
children at once. Easy payments on request. Tl) 
today for full particulars and pictures. Ask sis0 
new free catalog of other bargains. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 435 NJ 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, ®- 
-—— —-USE THIS COUPON— ~~" 
GIANT MFG. CO., Box 435 
Council Bluffs, Ia. or Trenton, N. J. 


- , our 
Please send “full particulars and pictures =. 
Giant Junior Slide at $34.85; also new free cataloé: 
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We saw Salt Lake City, a monu- 
ment to human endeavor. I had 
never before realized the indomit- 
able courage and faith in God of 
those old Mormon leaders who could 
come to a barren desert and make it 
yield a living, and who could found a 
city where only cactus and rattlers 
had lived. 


























COLORADO MEMORIES 




















Dr. Daniel R. Hodgdon Next came Denver, which is -in- 
deed a gem among cities with its 


charming homes and well-kept lawns, 
You, Too, Had its beautiful flowers and parks. 


Then on we went to Colorado 


Springs, from which we _ visited 
Better Try Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the Gods, HY All 3 Pp; 
and Seven Falls. On top of Pike’s cT re 
k t Peak we were caught in a ry ang l u S 
squall, which is quite unusual in i 
Sa uer rau August, though there was snow left | on the walls of your memory 
from the winter in sheltered spots. 
vs und nutrition experts the worla| We wrapped our coats tight about 
a F< on aa ae po tate helping us and remembered how hot it was a 


the National Kraut Packers spread the|; ade . . +f 
truthe about the healthfulness of Sauer- in the valley we had just left. 


kraut. The packers know its value, but The Garden of the Gods is a monu- 
they welcome the tributes of experts and | ment of nature in the red stone from 
their impartial testimony as to Sauerkraut’s . 1 ; 

great place in the proper dietary. which Colorado took its name. It 


. Stradi at? ” 
Through Normal School and Primary we was there at a “trading station” we 


have told the teachers many things about |saw a Navajo Indian family. The 
this wonderful food—good for children and woman was patiently weaving a rug 
adults, We are glad to cite the opinion of 5 Batt 

another notable authority, Dr. Daniel R. while the man worked in silver, mak- 


Hodgdon, D. sc. LL.D., who gives the teach-|ing jewelry to sell to tourists. 


ers new reasons for their faith in Sauer- Their home was a mound shaped 
kraut, 7 she 
sod hut back of the trading sta- 


‘This excellent food,” says Dr. Hodgdon, tion. As I snapped pictures of a 
serves the same purpose in the human die- 


tary a3 silo food serves in the diet of cattle. little girl with a baby strapped on 


lime and iron are supplied to certain peo- | her back I thought how my first- 

ples of the world by Sauerkraut when green 7 . . fe fi of ONE LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
vegetables are unobtainable. It is a most — — Bc ho hear Po 

valuable source of valuable mineral salts, | 400U ese cnlidren and seeing e 

anda class of food that encourages peris- pictures. INCLUDES TH EM ALL 

tltie action especially among those who Sey F:; a a M 
have a tendency to suffer from constipation. a” ¢ alls is approached through 
“Sauerkraut contains all of the vitamins Sout Cheyenne Canyon. It was 4 A Ay 

vhich are so necessary to prevent stunted | late afternoon when we saw the dark fopover Ayw. ere 


and retarded growth, low resistance and in- | cut in the rocks where the water 
ection of the eyes, ears, sinus and lungs, 






























































curvy, teeth defects, reduced state of health, | Comes tumbling and dashing down- Travel westward thru Denver, Colorado Springs, 
—. itability, loss of appetite, indigestion— | ward in seven distinct falls. It was Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake 

ane ong s als jes y . ° - . . ‘ 

‘ah Ne St Of maladies of the human | we]] worth the climb up hundreds City, (Yellowstone), American River Canyon. 


. . , ; : of narrow steep steps to get the view . . 
i. lactic acid which develops in this] ¢.om the to Then, down the Pacific’s Golden Strand to Los 
be re produces several important reactions : Pp. Angeles and San Diecgo 
veneficial to the system. It helps materially Sunset in the canyon was truly a & go. 


preserve the vitamins from destructi i 
: t ‘ as ‘tion > 4 é : i , 
i wert ee fitting close for a long-dreamed-of And eastward thru Carriso Gorge, “Garden of 





“Yipes as a mild antiseptic in the system. trip through the sunset country. Allah”? and the Land of the Apache Trail. 
nb Myneneien stimaleat to the| Three days I had on the train to 

Hon. s cleansing : i ‘ ° ° 4 in , yy y , : 
baeficial renction a one See inee 6 think over my trip. I looked at the THROUGH SERVICE BOTH DIRECTIONS 
‘ultant reaction upon the complexion.” souvenirs I was bringing home, a 





‘nother proof that Sauerkraut spells health | book of poems about the desert, 


“r pupils as well as for their parents. beads and perfume from Chinatown, OR SPEND YOUR VACATION 


Emblem of First Quality a scrap of sagebrush from Arizona, 


-— But there are Sauer.| #2 Indian rug from Utah, and pic- IN GLORIOUS COLORADO 











kraut and Sauerkraut. | tures from every place. 
When you buy Sauer- 





























kraut, look for this| What material I had for next Join a Rock Island all-expense tour party. Two 
Emblem on can or bar-/ year’s work! And what memory weeks of physical rest and mental stimulation. 
kraut in rigid aecord- pictures to last a lifetime! Now, All the best scenery—all the best service—rail- 
ance w . = Jo ° “ . * 
ernment standards —.| having begun my album of memories road, hotel, auto. Every expense included— 
uniform shredding, . s isi , . 
th eae and correct lactic maz. Only of far places, I hope to add other in- surprisingly low cost. 
ined mmbere meeting this standard are | teresting ones each year. 
it, : . : : 
(“Travel” continued on next page) For detailed information concerning Rock 
Island planned vacations, mail this coupon 
| Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
noe Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons # F G L : 
a rays ree€uown Lessons 
oe mans enema KRAUT Segoe LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 
at ‘ead ye, Unto AND CREATING / 
for this Interesting Booklet FREE — leaving your 7 
co. | ig a gia ea home, Spare moments 
| NJ | Cra stional Kraut Packers’ Association only. Start a “Gown F THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
ton, hio. ? Shoppe” in your 
- P + J me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
_— | ‘sate send me postpaid your free booklet home, Full time < or of r : 
ested Faut as a Health Food,” with new or spare time. ,¢@ Dept. F601 ! Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 728 4 
| recipes, MAKE BIG © Rochester, ‘ ; 783 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Il. i 
on yout MONEY 4 . Rush to me free 82 1 Please send me booklets on 1) Colorado, (1 Yellowstone, () Cali- | 
aS. i re ee Mail o* page Gown Book” j fornia, 2 All- Expense Colorado Tours (check book or books desired); | 
“a Name | , with sample lessons, i also full information regarding summer fares and train service. 1 
i 
~aa Today ! 
| Address —, “tame Ba ' a ; 
c0ceenennn L —_ | / © See. ... ... .cccaccessasdaineeeenineeenenenine ; 
— [> che, City and State tages 7 Address....... ee 
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Enna 
Jettick Dealers 
Everywhere. If you 
have difficulty find- 
ing our dealer, write 
Enna Jettick Shoes, 
Auburn, N, Y. 





F. L. Emerson, President of Enna Jettick 
Shoes, Inc., takes this opportunity of paying 
public tribute to the noble profession of 
Teaching. A conscientious teacher deserves 
the homage of every man, woman and child. 





| 


AREER 
Listen to Enna Jettick Melodies, coast to coast broadcast, over WJZ and | 


Books 








Timely Entertainment 
aaa 


gy Saw sa 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 








PIECES“PLAYS far any school The contents include: Recitations for merece rem omvens seman’ sane 

ae Irimary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- a 

LINCOLN’ BIRTH ties erses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin PIECES*° PLAYS for 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs Ample mate- | 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cts., postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this 























book a splendid selection of material from which to 
choose for a Washington program The contents in- 
chide Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations 
for Older Pupils; Acrosties; Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
Quotations from Washington; Quotations about Wash- 
ington; Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In 
many of the plays an entire roomful of pupils may 
take part Abundant material for very small children 


as Well as the older om 


0 cents, postpaid. 





The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab 
leaux and other entertainment material arranged in 
complete programs for all the various holidays and 
special oceasions during the school year 364 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, gonene. With Nor- 
mal tInstructor-Primary Plans, year, $3.20. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
for Valentine Tay 
Arbor Day, Hird Dry 
lay and w Vea 
tations 
drills, dialogues, 
for setting up a Maypul 
the pole and f 


| 
T’rovides abundant material 
Longfellow's Birthday, Waster, 
May Day, Mother's Day 

The material consists 
for familiar tunes, music, 
and plays. Also directions 
with diagrams for windin 
40 cts., postpaid. 


Peace 
! of qne 
recitat tons 


dances, 


verse 


r dance routed it 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





O you know that you can earn $300 a month this 
summer? Do you know that after you qualify, you 

have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position with 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 


Per Month 
this 


There are a few openings in a national organization, in business 

twenly years, for teachers of personality and education who are 
interested this summer in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
for 4 vacalion of business experience and growing income. 


Summer: 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an oppor- 
tunity fo travel, to be associated wilh congenial people. and the chance to 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given fo all those selected, with a guaranteed income |o start. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Other Side 


By Alice Hartich 


Assistant to Principal, Public Schoo] No. 24, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE whistle shrieks its warning 

for visitors to leave, and our last 
good-bys are said. Sailors get very 
busy throwing ropes overboard and 
pulling other ropes in, and many 
little tugboats suddenly appear and 
start pushing their noses into the 


sides of our boat and trying to lead | 


it around on a leash. After a while 


‘all this action gets results and we’re 
| sliding out into the Hudson River. 


We wave frantically to the scarfs 
and hats that are waving to us from 
the pier while we swing slowly 
around, until we can’t distinguish 
them any longer, and there we are, 
steaming down the bay, headed for 
the other side! 

Nine days of almost continuous 
blue sky and sunshine and gorgeous 
sapphire ocean, spent for the most 
part wrapped like a mummy in a 
steamer chair. A blue and green 
plaid mummy that threw off its 
wrappings every few hours to visit 
the dining saloon or sip a cup of 
nourishment. Nine days of meeting 
people who told stories with a south- 


ern drawl or answered with a New | 


England accent. Deck tennis, quoits, 
shuffle board; bridge, dancing; the 
minstrel show or the movies; and 


| best of all, hours spent watching the 


endless succession of waves break- 
ing over the prow of the boat while 
the sun set in magnificence behind 
the smoke funnels. 


DELIGHTS OF DEVONSHIRE 
All too soon we drew near the 


smooth land we had been watching | 


since daybreak, and turning into 
the shelter of its green arms, en- 
tered the historic harbor of Plym- 
outh. “This is what they saw when 
they left!” I kept saying to my- 
self. “These lovely green hills were 
the last thing that they saw!” 

We stayed in Plymouth just long 
enough to have our baggage in- 
spected, but our fleeting glimpse of 
the town was most satisfying. 

Seated in a compartment of the 
train, we watched tiny rose gardens 
and stone cottages slip past us while 
we sped along to Exeter, and by the 
time that we reached.it we had fin- 
ished our first English meal and 
were carrying a pocketbook full of 
shillings, pence, and crowns which 
we hoped were valuable in propor- 
tion to their weight. 

It was a little toy train that took 
us on from Barnstaple to Lynton, 
and it nearly wobbled off its nar- 
row toy tracks as it puffed over the 
hills of North Devon. I could see 
the strawberries hiding under their 
leaves and could almost pick the 
daisies and larkspur as we brushed 
through them. 

Our host welcomed us with the 
genial, sympathetic courtesy that 
goes only with an English accent. 
How tired we must be! We must 
want our tea at once! And who 
wouldn’t want tea at any time on a 
tiny garden terrace walled in with 
shiny dark ivy and pink roses! 

Lynton is at the top of the cliffs 
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OST YOURSELF! It pays! I pgj 
Po martin Virginia, see ting 
copper cent. Mr. Manning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs, G P 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. I wars 
all kinds of old coins, medals, bills ang 
— I pay big cash premiums, 
ILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Hea 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds ,j 
other amazing prices for coins. Ge is 













trated Coin Folder. It may mean my 
profit to you. Write today to — 
OF TEXas 


ATIC COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, Tig 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.) 


RAISE FUNDS-BYLUND PLAN 


No Capital Required 
SEND NO MONEY—WE BACK You 


Candy Benefit Sales and other plans which we show you 
how to use in your school enable you to make Big Pro. 
fits on nationally advertised candy bars, fresh from 
factory. Don’t send acent—we ship you prepaid fine 
assortment (your selection) which will sell quickly. Yo 
keep the generous profit and return the balance to ys 
in thirty days. 

Baby Ruth, Nestles, Peters, Peaks and 70 other kind 
to select from. Everyone eats candy and buys often 
Write today for catalogs and full particulars. Samples 
upon request. 

Write at once for Bylund Plan Booklet “s” 


BYLUND BROS.,INC., Woolworth Bidg., New York] 


NTaara 


NUMISM 
Dept. 316 
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j touch with me. Send 4c for Large [liys | 
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rite coer for free 
The MEN TTT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 
‘ 
Write for 7 Let 
Proven Money-Raising Plan suppl 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete amon, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, It we 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mas. , 
simp] 
loss o 
WOMEN EARN GOOD |f “1' 
SALARIES pe 
as combination X-Ray Physio-Therapy and Clinical . y 
Laboratory technicians in Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices, dized 
Clinies and Laboratories after graduating from om 
—— 6 ag 4 —— oe re More 
t Dal) sion, 00} ive an 
catalozue, PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES & let ha 
208-18 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 
the cc 
writte 
the m 
MONEY MAKING PLAN | 1x: 
For Schools, Churches You 
and Clubs, Etc. mend 
Write today for particulars Salt, { 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia,N.Y.) 8 for 80 
insist 
‘Big Protits in Candy Makin, Reme 
‘ ay 7 weno Bradley, fameustenchas, OS pupils 
° to make and sel lher APPROVE r 4 
a y a. Werk sheet formula, care an 
boxes, adv. cards, full selling plas + 
earn thing provided. Make money first week. 1 hi 
=. rofits or money back. rite today‘ 
et ee BO 
American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58 St., Chae 
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_ SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST You . 
Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaranteed 5 years 
Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova. Sell at 25¢ box. Wrist 
watch with strap sent you as per plan yn Big Catalog. Send 
only narne and address. 
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Want Homework? ine 


taining reliable home employment of all kinds | 
our methods. You can too! Stamp ray | 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, _ 
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$2 

















ring, Summer and, 


WHY NOT wire butterflies, 


‘atheri 

insects? I buy hundreds of Kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each ; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
rice-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my I!- 
ustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. MR. SINCLAIR, aler in Insecta, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Caiif. 
a at 


UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING AND picoi™ 
attachment. Guaranteed. Fits any sewing me a 
old reliable, Over two million users. Prepaid 60¢ 
C.0.D.  Cireulars and testimonials froeiA MO. 
HEMSTITCHING CO.. DEPT. 41, SED , o 


Writers of Song Poe 


(or melodies) 
Chica) 
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Send for my bona fide proposition. 
Ray Hibbeler, D2, 2104 N. Keystone, 
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FREE 


to Teachers 











A booklet that tells 

mothers how to make 

their children health- 
ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, a 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . , and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by teachers 
the country over. Many of them have 
Written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion material ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 
for 80 years has been famous for its 


|dropped into the opal sea. 





insistence on quality. 
Remember, giving this booklet to your 


pupils to take home may make all the ten and Chickens Court; inspected 
difference between their being dull or |the markets; watched Gog and Ma- 


bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 


handy coupon fora free supply at once! | 


MORTON’S 


IODIZED 
SALT 


ee es oe mae 
Mail for FREE supply | 


} Mat 

| Morton Salt Co., Chicago 

| Please send me copies of 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” ] 
| 

{ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TRAVEL | 








overlooking the Bristol Channel,| 
with Lynmouth lying just below it. 
The waves roll in to it over a long’! 
level stretch of rocks, and once we 
counted four layers of thin break- 


lers, like four tiers of lovely white) 


lace. 

The most beautiful thing in cl 
ton is the North Walk that follows 
along the edge of the cliff. Now a' 
pile of jagged rocks surmounts it. 
Now its slopes are like the moor- 
lands, covered with bracken and 
gorse and heather just beginning to 
show its purple. That was the walk 
we always took at sunset. The steep, 
smooth headlands with deep gorges 
cut through their red sandstone, at 
that time took on the magnificent 
coloring of the Grand Canyon, while 
the sun, a great Chinese lantern, 
swung lower and lower, until it, 





From Lynton the bus lines spread 
out like the ribs of a spider’s web— 
to the rolling Doone country; to 
quaint Clovelly of the cobbled street; 
to Bideford, Ilfracombe, and Mine- 
head. The drive to Minehead was 
my last glimpse of Devonshire, for I 
took the express train there direct 
to London. 





EXPLORING LONDON’S HIGHWAYS “a 
BYWAYS 


I have visited London for longer, 
periods, but never have I come to 
know it so intimately as in my two 
weeks there this summer. Perhaps 
that was because an enthusiastic 
young Londoner escorted me per- 
sonally through its highways and 
byways. 

We strolled through the Temple 
courts and gardens surrounded by 
the venerable, simple old buildings 
that house the legal profession of 
the city, stopping to knock for en- 
trance at the Round Church where | 
the Templars worshipped seven hun-| 
dred years ago. We slipped into the | 
Royal Courts of Justice and heard 
five barristers in curled wigs argu- 
ing leisurely and with frequent in- 
terruptions from colleagues before | 
Mr. Justice H , also befittingly 
robed and wigged. We _ passed 
through Threadneedle Street and 











gog strike the hours; dined at the 
Cheshire Cheese. 

We visited art galleries; the Guild | 
Hall; the Exchange. We climbed to 
the top of the London fire monu- 
ment and saw the city spread out, 
before us like a map in a guidebook. | 
We inspected the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and saw the seat from which 
our Lady Astor helps England to 
make her laws. 

And everywhere I was impressed 
again with England’s marvelous her-| 
itage and her wisdom. 

Of course we went to see Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens! Dear 
Peter, with his rabbits and mice and 
fairies, and the little children rub- 
bing his pets smooth with their 
caressing hands, is one of the most 
lovable sights in London. 

The friend with whom I was to 
travel on the Continent crossed on 


(Continued on page 97) 
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If for you a visit 
to Europe is a nec- 
essary breath of 
cultureand sophis- 
tication—a meas- 
ure of intensely 
interesting modern living, then come 
this summer—in Oberammergau Year. 

It is only during the summer of every 
tenth year that visitors are privileged to 
witness the great and moving drama of 
the Passion Play presented under the 
blue sky of Oberammergau, the lovely 
village of the German Bavarian high- 
lands. This classic spectacle, which per- 
petuates a seventeenth century vow made 
by the ancestors of the village inhab- 
itants, requires the services of seven 
hundred actors. The principal parts are 
hereditary and the part of Christ, por- 
trayed by Anton Lang since 1900, has 
been kept in the same family through the 
centuries. The music, singing, and cos- 
tumes will be of unbelievable perfection, 
and the grouping of figures will be taken 
from the masterpieces of Raphael, 
Rubens, and Murillo. 

The preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors are on a grand scale, for no 
American abroad in 1930 will care to 
miss the Passion Play. 






ome to 
FUROPE 


Li 


OBERAMMERGAU 


‘YEAR 


They will come from Munich on great 
trains, or more leisurely by bus over the 
winding Alpine trails. They will come 
from the salons of Paris, from Rome and 
London, traveling as to a shrine, to see 
the spectacle of gentle peasants acting 
the Eternal Drama. 


Now that Europe offers 

you this spectacle it is 

time to take the long 
awaited trip 


The American Express, official agents 
for the Passion Play, have arranged spe- 
cial Oberammergau Tours to Europe. 
Itineraries include London, Paris, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and the witnessing of 
the entire Play. Five tours leave each 
week beginning May 2nd until Septem- 
ber 19th via comfortable Tourist Cabin. 
31 days for $411 up to 58 days for 
$711 up. 

Or independent tours will be mapped 
out for you in accordance with your 
own ideas of where you wish to go, for 
how long, and for how much. The world 
renowned American Express service to 
travelers abroad will also be available 


.at Oberammergau. Send coupon for 


booklets today. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


New York 


65 Broadway .....-. 
58 East Washington Street . Chicago 
Market at Second St., San Francisco 
601 McGlawn-Bowen Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Free Class Helps 


for the 
Care of 


the Nails 


\ every knows, chil 
4% dren should be taught to care 
for their hands and nails as they ar« 
taught to brush their teeth. The 
makers of Cutex Manicure Prepara 
tions are anxious to codperate will 


educator 


local boards of health and welfare 


associations in promoting a “care o 


the hands” movement. 

To satisfy a need (long felt an 
often expressed by educators) 
material containing instructions o1 
the importance of correct care o 
hands and nails, an assortment o 


educational data for use by teachers 


NORTHAM WAR 


for 


and school children has been prepared. 
The assortment, sent free of charge, 
consists of a treatise on proper care 
of the nails (for the teacher), a book- 
let describing the correct way to 
manicure, and a simple chart, which 
may be seen from any part of a 
school room, on which are illustrated 
manicure lessons prepared by an au- 
thority. This literature contains no 
. advertising features. 
: In addition to this literature, the 
» assortment contains sufficient mate- 
- rial for a complete manicure of the 
1 nails of each pupil. Any interested 
and qualified educator may write fer 
f this assortment. 


This expensive material .will be 

1 sent without cost to teachers of not 
lower than the seventh grade or 

1 whose pupils’ ages average 12 years 
f or more. Just fill in the coupon, 


f attach it to your school letterhead 
and send it in. 


on NI-l 
REN CORPORATION 


191 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your educational outfit. 


onstrations. 

My name— 

School ____ 

Address of School 

Name of School Board Pri 


Number of pupils Crade 


; 
{ 


I agree to use it in class lectures and dem- 


s of pupils {ge 








am 
Fancy ‘Wear 
Sole Book, 


NJOY Beauty Create i 
by Your Own Needle 


and styles in Art Needlework. You 
the wide range of beautiful and usefu 
complete in a short time. Gifts for you 


Infant’s Wear and Children’s Clothing, 
Dresses, Household Linens, Bedspreads 


colors and roto-gravure. The merc 





Books sent only within the 


eleie ns 


ge) BOOK will enable you to select the latest designs 


friends and articles for personal use and home adornment. 
Pillow Cases, Aprons, Bedroom Sets, Towels, Dining-room 
Sets, Luncheon Sets and scores of other modern accesso- 
ries. Color and Lesson Chart included with every order. 
Ready-to-Wear of the Better Quality 

EADY-TO-USE DEPARTMENTS offer attractive 
articles selected from the most choice merchandise. ; 

We offer a complete line of Silk Hosiery and Lingerie, | 


fled and Panel Curtains, Handkerchiefs, Gifts and Purses. } 
Write for this Free Catalog Today! 
HIS NEW STYLE BOOK is illustrated in ratural 


tively and realistically displayed on the 76 pages. Order 
from this book and save money for yourself. The service 
we extend is unusually prompt for a specialty house. 


We have paid postage on all merchandise for over 30 years. 














will be amazed at 
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Aprons and Wash 
and Blankets, Ruf- 


pat WEAR & WOMEN 


handise is attrac- 






FREDERICK HERRSCHNER !N¢- 
So. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 18699 


| what I think about her. 


A Group of Sixth-Grade 
Projects 


(Continued from page 56) 

HELENA—Beautiful as Venus, pooh! 
| If she is as beautiful as Venus, I am 
twice as beautiful. 

QUEEN—Just watch the people push 
| to see Psyche. 

PEOPLE (all together) 
praises to the 
Psyche. 

HELENA—How dreadful! 
going to sing praises to her. 

DAPHNE—Look at her straggly hair. 

QuUEEN—I am certainly proud of our 
beautiful daughter. 

PsYcHE—Please step back and let me 
by. 

GuarRD—Step back, please. 
| way for the Princess Psyche. 

Ci1TIZEN A—People, quiet down! I 
am going to marry her. 

First CHILD 
Mother? 
MotHeR—Do not be silly, child. 

HELENA—I almost faint every time I 
look at her; she is so ugly. 

QUEEN (who has overheard the sis- 
ters)—You ought to be proud to have 
such a beautiful sister. I am really 
ashamed of you for saying such things 
about her. 

DAPHNE (after the queen has gone 
on)—I have a perfect right to say 
We do not 
have a thing, compared to what she 
has. Father bought a new ball dress 
for her, and we have not had one for 
a year. 

(Exit everybody. Enter Venus.) 

VENUS—How terrible! That ugly 
peacock thinks she is as beautiful as I 
am. I wish a dragon would eat her, 
I must think of some way to keep her 
in her place. Ah, I have an idea! 
Cupid, oh, Cupid, come here! 





Let us sing 
beautiful Princess 


They are 





| disgraced. 


(Enter Cupid.) 
Cupip—What do you want, Mother? 
VENUS—Do you know that ugly mor- 

tal, Psyche, who has been putting her- 
self above me? Well, I want you to go 
at once and shoot an arrow into her 
heart, that she may fall in love with 
some ugly creature. 
avenged against her and all her foolish 


people. Before you go, remember to 
be invisible. 
Cupip—I agree with you, Mother. 


Anyone who thinks that she is more 
beautiful than you ought to be badly 
I will go at once. 

(Exit Cupid.) 


Act II 
SceENE—Home of Psyche. 


Cupip—Oh! she is as beautiful as 
my mother is, after all. Look at her 
hair and lips. She is too lovely to 
shoot with my arrow, but Mother said 
I must. Ah, I know. I will just touch 
her with my arrow, the golden one 
with the silver tip. 

(When he touches Psyche, she wak- 
ens suddenly. He jumps and wounds 
himself.) 

Cupip—Oh, she is awake! Where is 
my magic powder? I will sprinkle some 
over her hair and break the spell. 

(He sprinkles some on her hair.) 
Ah, she is asleep again. How stupid it 
was of me to forget that I am invisible. 
Now I have wounded myself, but I am 


GOVERNMENT CENSUS JOBS 


The coming census tabulation will require 
hundreds of Clerks and File Clerks. 
MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 


$1440 to $2500 , 
YEAR e Franklin Institute, 


Dept. F702 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 





€ 
4 ~ Rochester, N. Y. 
» Rush to me full particulars regard- 
P ing Census positions. 


P Name 
7. Address 
4 
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Am I as pretty as that, | 


| 32 


I will then be | 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIE 


Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 


(350 TITLES) 


HIS is the most extended and complete serie 

of this class of books, published, It ep. 
tains, in addition to many standard and accepted 
classics, a large number of books specially pre. 
pared by competent writers for use as supple. 
mentary readers. The subjects include Fable 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His. 
tory, Geography, Literature, etc. The books 
have 32 or more pages each; are well printed 
on high grade book paper and substantially 
bound in strong paper covers in varied and at. 
tractive colors. Many are profusely illustrated, 


PRICES—In Strong Paper Covers 


10 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid 


8 Cents Per Copy, Not Prepaid 
on Orders for 25 or More Copies 


Order by Number. 





Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


(Complete List of 350 Titles on request) 
FIRST GRADE 


Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
Nursery Tales—Taylor 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Storie 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 10 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 

Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Story of Wool—Mayne 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 

of Washington—Reiter 
of the Pilgrims—Powers 
of Flax—-Mayne 

53 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 

And 43 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 
5 Story of Lincoin—Reiter 
6 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
5 Story of Coal—McKane 
6 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
‘ 
9 
2 
7 





30 


104 
| 140 
230 
245 
288 


$29 


33 
38 
41 
72 
152 
262 
308 
330 


> 


Story 
21 Story 
51 Story 


Story of Cotton—Brown 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 
8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 
Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—Denton 
When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)- Mcfve 
Story of Don Quixote——Bush 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 


SEVENTH GRADE 

The Courtship of Miles Standish-Lonfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)— 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)— 

And 27 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 

Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
jray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 22 other titles for this grade 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING ©? 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


179 
199 
212 
263 
275 
309 


11 
12 
22 
109 
264 
285 
286 
299 


13 
14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
260 
297 


Heilié 
Heilié 


17 
18 
19 
23 
127 
153 
158 
205 
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There's the germofa 
story in this picture. 
What can you do with it? 
What couldn't you do with 
it if you were a newspaper 
trained writer? 


Writing for 
publication 


ANY people who should be writ- 

ing never even try it because they 
just can’t picture themselves making 
“hig money.” They are so awe-struck 
by the fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors that they overlook the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often be 
earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on home 
or business management, travel, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in spare time. 


If you would learn to write 
Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some 
new author of whom it is said: “He used 
to be a newspaper man.” Training in 
journalism has come to be a passport to 
literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous’ writing — the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, 
prepared and taught by active New York 
newspaper editors, which gives you real 
writing experience of the kind gained by 
metropolitan newspaper workers to add to 
your present ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. A group of men 
with 182 years of newspaper experience be- 
hind them are responsible for this instruc- 
“on. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive self-flavored style. You are learning 
to write by writing—acquiring the same ex- 
perience to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members 
“against wasting their time and money, we 
have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
‘essful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon 
Will bring it to you without obligation. Fill 
‘nand mail it now. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
176 Broadway, New York | 


~ me your free Writing Aptitude Test 

id further information on writing for 

and t, a8 promised in Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans—February. 
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| glad that no ugly monster will have 
|her for his love. She is so beautiful. 
(Exit Cupid. Enter Venus.) 
VENUS—I wonder what is the matter 
| with Cupid. He acts so queerly since I 
isent him to earth to shoot that ugly 
creature, Psyche. His spell on her 
must not have worked. I will cast 
another on her, so that no man will 
come to woo her. (She puts a ring on 
Psyche’s finger.) There, your beautiful 
highness! You cannot get away from 
that, and I warn you not to be so 
smart about imitating other people. 
(Exit Venus.) 


Act Ill 


ScENE—A plain with an oracle at 
the side. There is a guard at the door. 
(The oracle is an open temple with a 
priest in it who answers questions, 
after first pretending to consult with 
the gods.) 

T1ME—Morning, a few days later. 


KiInc—I wonder what is the matter 
with Psyche. No one comes to woo 
her, and she used to have so many suit- 
ors. 

PENELOPE (to Jason)—Nobody else 
is wooing Psyche now, and if you asked 
to marry her, your offer would be ac- 
cepted. 

JASON—I suppose I could win her 
now, but an unseen force tells me not 
to, and I cannot disobey it. 

(As they near the oracle, they stop. 
The King, Queen, and Psyche go to the 
oracle, pay the guard, and enter.) 

KiInG—O priest, will you tell me why 
no one comes to woo Psyche, and whom 
she will marry? 

Prigest—If everyone will be quiet, I 
can soon tell you. (He falls into a 
trance, then awakens.) No one is woo- 
ing Psyche because the goddess Venus 
has been angered. Psyche will marry 
one who is the fear of both gods and 
men. You are to leave her over there 
(he points), and someone will come for 
her. 

(King, Queen, and Psyche leave and 
join the people.) 

HELENA—This is terrible. 

Kinc—I hoped that she would at 
least be a queen. 

PENELOPE—What shall we do? 

PsYCHE—Leave me here as the priest 
said to do. 

KING—No, no, dear daughter! 

QUEEN (crying)—Oh, I cannot give 
you up. 

PsycHE—If I go, the city may pros- 
per again. 

KING (reluctantly)—All right, dear 
Psyche, I suppose we shall have to 
leave you. 

PENELOPE—Oh, we 
beautiful princess! 

HyLas—Without her, the city will 
never be happy again. 

PEOPLE—F arewell, farewell. 

(Exit all but King, Queen, 
Psyche.) 

QuUEEN—Can we not leave a guari 
with Psyche? 

PsYCHE—No, no. 
me to stay alone. 

QuUEEN—Farewell, daughter. I am 
afraid I shall never see you again. 

Kinc—Farewell. My blessing goes 


shall lose our 


and 


The gods said for 
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for 6 cents 
in 6 minutes 
visit a foreign country 
across the Rio Grande 


from... 


PUSO In the Land of 
SUNSHINE 
Ei T v E Better Living 


OME this summer for a new, varied, and intensely interesting vacation 
... to a foreign country you may go to see a mission 300 years old... 
historic relics ...a land that is different in habits and customs... 


Then just three hours from El Paso you may play golf on the highest 
course in the world—10,000 feet—at Cloudcroft and camp neath towering 
pines of the Sacramento mountains. You'll enjoy real ranches where guests 
are welcome...a visit to world’s largest caves near Carlsbad via plane, 
auto, or motor coach. 


Good highways through the Southwest now make accessible Indian 
reservations, many old missions, ancient pueblos, wonders of nature, ren- 
dezvous of Billy the Kid. You may follow the old Butterfield Trail to the 
Pacific, see the spot where 76 years ago, the American flag was first raised 
on the Gadsden Purchase; and the monument where boundaries of three 
states and two countries meet. 


El Paso and the scenic, historic, romantic Southwest offers you a vaca- 
tion that is different. If you come by train, take Sunset Limited, Golden 
State, Sunshine Special or Santa 
Fe routes. Free stop-over privi- 
leges. Going East or West, come 
via El Paso by plane, train, high- 
way. May we tell you more of this 
fascinating land ... first viewed 
by Cabeza de Vaca in 1536... 
where the first drama (in what is 
now the United States) was pro- 


duced in 1598, 


Left: On golf course at Cloudcroft. 


THE GATEWAY CLUB 
318 San Francisco St., E] Paso, Texas. 

Please send booklet: “E] Paso in the 
Land of Sunshine and Better Living.” 
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HOUSE PARTY TOURS 
through EUROPE by MOTOR | 


- « « at sensationally 
seat of a deluxe motor coach which 


low prices! 
pope penne ee wee hte ne | 
n 
eg a ouies little cous a TH a p ASS | ON PLAY 
romantic countryside, as well as the en d Five Countries by M i | 


great, glittering capitals! 
ALL EXPENSES sar 395 | 


See oqmante, as 
Switzerland, A 

3: Ea nee 
“ALL-OF-EUROPE” TOUR 


mergau and the Parton Plo 

berg, Heidelberg, Cologne, 

by Motor, including Passion Play 
Here is an ideal tour —y Hd 7 9 O 5 
eler whe sense to -— C “ss 
i ae ie ie tee 2 half | 
months. Itinerary includes England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Passion — Switzerland, Italy 
and France, with specia hasis on the 
Shakespeare Country, London, Rhine R: oe 
Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, Grande Alpine 
Italian Lakes and Hill Towns, Rome, Shcsnen 
Venice, Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 
Route des Alpes, the Chateau Country, Paris. 


The TRAVEL GUILD 


Address Dept. 434 INC. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
Brussels Rome 


We 7. Calan 


Now you may see Europe as o 
leisured traveler does... from 


Small parties. Average motor jour- 
ney, seventy-five miles a day. Cars 
depart from your hotel, take you 
direct to your next stop. Luncheon 
en route at picturesque inns. Gener- 
ous opportunity for individual sight- 
seeing, shopping and idling. 


Tour prices as quoted include round trip 
ocean passage on famed Canadian Pacific 
steamships; accommodations and meals at 
good hotels; motor trips and sightseeing pro- 
grams; all tips ab ; admissions to galleries, 
museums, etc.; and services of couriers, lec- 
turers, chauffeur and 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “E30” 


describing these and hundreds of other fasci- 
nating tours priced from $335 to $997. Sent 
free on request. Art C Travel Bu- 
reau has shortened its name, enlarged its 
organization, broadened its service. 











180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Naples 


Paris London 












Great Lakes 


“ts Seed ian Bay 


0 Islands) 


Take Lt cruise De Luxe of over aia miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
Ss, nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
Meam\, seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
= am a full day at Buffalo Guten to all Eastern,Cana- 
~ ‘ain and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder at 
NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. | 
- sues Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600. 00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U. S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Hereis your great opportunity to enter the Contestand write asuccessful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners ano South American 


THE : magnificent sister steamships, North rth American and South American—passenger 
service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; ;large Grand Saion ;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or 











rtholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric li ft; beds have finest mattresses 
and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 










Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of peas- 
ing variety — daintil served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
10 ‘something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities a ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
social hostess intsedenes the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big arising ships. 
Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
ond Buffalo, wail silouting between Chicazo, Detroit, Cleveland 
Call or write for Blu 
Sy wit fou ve tee 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


j EAE, Tents Mee W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
St Chicese, Mi. 13S. Division St., Butialo, N. Y. 
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with you. 
(They leave. 
begins to cry.) 
PsycHE—I wish—I wish— 
ZEPHYR (who has just entered)— 
What do you wish? 
PsycHE—I wish I had not let my 
parents leave me here. 
ZEPHYR—Come with me. 


Psyche sits down and 


I will take 


| you to a pleasant place where you will 
| be happy. 


(Exit Psyche and Zephyr.) 


Act IV 


SceneE—Interior of a palace. 

TimME—A few hours later. 

(Enter Zephyr with Psyche. 
leaves.) 


Zephyr 


PsycHE (looking around)—My, this | 
See the gold ornaments | 
(A murmur is | 


is beautiful! 
and the fine furniture. 
heard.) I wonder who owns all these 
lovely things, and what that murmur of 
voices could be. 

Voice oF Cupip—They are yours. 
beautiful princess, all yours. 

PsycHe—Mine! Am I dreaming? 
(She pinches herself.) 

VoiceE—No, you are not dreaming. 
It is real. 


PsycHE—Who are you? Where are 


| you? 


VoiceE—I am your husband. 
PsycHE—I do not know you; I have 


not seen you. 
Voice—Never mind, Psyche, just 
trust me. 


PsycHE—I want to see somebody. 
Can I not see my sisters? 


Vorce—Yes, Zephyr shall bring them | 


at once. 
(Enter Zephyr and sisters.) 

HELENA—What a surprise! We came 
so swiftly! 

Psycue—Zephyr, the kind old wind, 
brought you. 

HELENA—Is your palace no larger 
than this? 

DAPHNE—Have you many gardens 
and forests? 

PsycHE—Oh, yes, I have many acres 
of forests. 

DAPHNE—Where is your husband? 

PsycHE—Why-y-y, he goes hunting 
all day. 

HELENA—What does he look like? 

PsycHE—I do not know. I—I—I 
have never seen him. 

(The sisters laugh.) 

HELENA—Take my advice and look 
at him some night when he is sleeping; 
then you will not be so happy. The 
people have told us that your husband 
is a monster who is fattening you to 
eat. 

DAPHNE—Come, Helena, we must be 
going to bed. 

PsyCHE—Good-night, sisters. The 
slave will show you the way to your 
rooms. 

(Exit sisters.) 

PsycHE—I am afraid to try 
(Pauses.) Maybe they were right. 
will not hurt to look. 

(Exit Psyche.) 


SCENE 2—A room in the palace. 
Cupid is asleep on a couch. 


it. 
It 


(Enter Psyche, carrying a lamp.) 

PsYCHE—I hope my sisters were not 
right. (Uncovers lamp.) Oh, it is 
Cupid! How beautiful he is. His hair 
is like the chariot of Apollo. His wings 
are two rainbows. He is a god! 

(The light shines in his eyes, and he 
wakens.) 

CuPID (jumping up)—False Psyche! 
You did not trust me. When you learn 
to trust me, and others around you, I 
will come back and stay with you. 

(Exit Cupid.) 

PsycHE—He is gone. Why did I not 
trust him? Perhaps if I am very good, 
he will come back again. 

(She sits down and begins to cry.) 
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coguetated with our amazing travel values 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
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FIVE COUNTRIES $ 
PASSION PLAY 385 
results of years of specialization. 
10,000 
551 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.—-Write for Booklet U 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS p. 
All expenses Sea 
We serve the intellectual elite. Become 
Cunard suprem satisfied guests. 
° ° ° ° ° e - 






















Glorious Vacations 
in the Lands of History 


NOW you can embark on your “ 
adventure” and visit England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and see the 
famous Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
A os - &. ve pe ~ — vacation in 
the lands 

Vi AJ Beauriful “St. "Lawrence Route 


jes, terms, write to 
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New York 








At either side of ee Square 
Rates, from $2.50 up. 


The LENOX, The BRUNSWICK 
































DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE | N 
Europe Oberammergau 

Mediterranean Egypt Far East Ti 
Call or send for information : 
C 
TEMPLECiS TouRS tr 
442-A Park Square Building aa 
Boston, Massachusetts . 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco "7 
UNIVERSITY : 


*«. STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~ Experienced 
Management «Expert: Lewlerdup 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 
580 EAST 49% STREET ¥. ¥. © 


Styles, colors and sizes 
wansea 
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while’ 'aad exhibit sample 


Factory ‘to Riders We ship on 30 
Days’ Free ira, direct from FACTORY. Ge 
our marvelous offers. Easy Payments. $5 aan 


lamps, b heels, i Ss 
Tires reise ats ws ‘ 
Mea DERE K2s CHICRGO *™* 


The Colborne_—= 


79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes from 
Times Square. 
A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 
Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 


Prices Moderate. Home Cookias 
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Scenic Route to Europe 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN CRUISE 


A picturesque crossing to Europe and 
an unusual ‘vacation are offered by 
James Boring'’s Third Annual North 
Cape Cruise. The specially char- 
tered White Star S. S. Calgaric 
sails June 28 to Iceland, North Cape, 
Midnight Sun Land, Norway's Fjords, 
Denmark, Gotland, Sweden, Danzig, 
Scotland, France and England. 
Rates, first class only, $550 up, cover | 
all necessary expenses, including | 
shore trips and stopover return 
steamship tickets. 


PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN TOURS 


Sailings every week after April 25. 
Rates, $520 up cover all necessary 
expenses including sightseeing trips. 


Inquire of local agent or Dept. N472 | 


JAMES BORINGS 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
730 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


r EUROPE] 
iA INDEPENDENT TOURS 


UNDREDSof satisfied clients 
cal ’R 















returning yearly is convin- 
cing testimony of our personal 
service. Itineraries may be ar- 
ranged to leave at any time and 
to suit personal requirements. 
Remember 1930 is the year of the Passion Play. Reser- § | 
vations must be made early. Let us prepare your 
itinerary and costs—without obligations. 
CONDUCTED TOURS Travel leisurely, 
large crowds. Our parties are small and all members § | 
have the benefit of personal service Many tours to 
select from, leaving in June and Juiy. Prices range 
from $275. Booklet ““G’’ gives complete information on 
conducted and independent tours. Write to-day. 
Holy Land—Mediterranean—Passion Play 
Leaves June 18, returns Sept. 4th $945. 
Writefor booklet N-1, 
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(Continued from page 93) 


the S. S. Bremen. I joined her at 
Southampton, and had the pleasure 
of a day and night on the record- 
breaking ship. We landed at Brem- 
erhaven amid the cheers of the pop- 
ulace, and proceeded by rail to 
Bremen, where we dined at the old 
Essighaus, famous for its ancient 
wood carvings and beer; walked’ 
through the town and explored the 
Rathaus; and in the evening attend- 
ed the movies. 





HERE AND THERE IN GERMANY 


We left next day for Ejisenach, | 
whence we set out on foot for Wart-| 
burg Castle. It was quite a climb, 
for all of the German castles are on 
mountain tops, but so satisfying 
with its drawbridge and moat, ram- 
bling courtyard, and pictured hall of 
the meistersingers! We saw Martin 
Luther’s sparsely fitted bed chamber 
and the plaster broken when he 
threw a very material ink bottle at 
the Devil. 

Heidelberg was our next stop. 
Though it was disappointing not to 
find students duelling and drinking 
beer, the university buildings, espe- 
cially the old prison with its walls 


completely covered by the silhouettes | 


and mementos of its former inmates, 
supplied the romantic atmosphere 
very well. 

But the height of romance and 
beauty was vouchsafed to us the 


night we saw the festspiel in the| 


courtyard of Heidelberg Castle. 





Simmons Tours 





SINCE 1876 
Marbridge Bidg.. Broadway at 34 St., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


| “Troilus and Cressida,” in gorgeous 
pageantry against the ruined battle- 
‘ments of ancient pomp and glory! 











‘The orchestra playing divine music; | 
the flare of torches; a scene in a dis-| 


UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership—splendid 
travel arrangements. College credit 
available. 


“The American University Way of Travel” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE $7.50 Fe 


Day 
All expenses—good transportation, 
meals, hotels, interesting sightseeing. 
Select tours $9. DeLuxe $12. 
Passion Play and other features. 


ANDERSON’S TOURS, 
Tek Worth 3471. 290 B’way., New York City 































Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 


tant balcony! It was an evening of | 
unforgettable beauty. | 

From Heidelberg we journeyed on 
to Rothenburg, the quaintest and 
most fascinating of medieval Ger- 
man towns. Its queer little bulgy 
houses of green and orange and blue 
plaster nearly touch one another 
across tiny winding streets. We 
loved the serious stone figures out- 
side the Church of Jacob, and shiv- 
ered with horror at the ingenious | 
instruments of torture preserved in| 
the old tower prison. We gaped in 
admiration with the rest of the pop-| 
ulace, when, at the stroke of twelve, 
the figure of the historic burgo- 
meister came out of the tower of the 
town hall and in the presence of all 
again drained his three-liter flagon 
of beer. 





FROM BAVARIA TO AUSTRIA 


The market squares are the most 
colorful part of these ancient towns. 
Old ladies under large umbrellas 


UB |sell bright vegetables and flowers, 








Passion Play Tours 
$360 Upward. 


Special Teachers’ Tours—Chaperoned parties and 
independent Travel. Write for European Tour 
Book. 20 years’ experience in travel service. 


TER H. WOODS CO., 80 Boylston St., Boston 

















ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

. real S: 100 VISITING anne 6 1090 
SOCIAL ENGRAVIN ‘ 

M3 EVENING STAR wise. WASHINGTON D.C 





|be for drinking purposes. 


and there’s sure to be a fountain | 
playing, though its waters may not| 
My most | 
vivid memory of Nuremberg is its | 
gay market crowd at high noon. 
Munich, as a city, seemed rather 
ordinary after the quaint places we 
had been seeing, but we reveled in| 
its art and music. One perfect day 
was spent going to Oberammergau. 
The white plaster houses painted 
with biblical pictures and imitation 
window balconies; the yoked oxen, 
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IS HOME 


SICK TODAY” 


OHNNY was coughing yesterday. 
J How many of his schoolmates 
will catch the germs he spread? And 
is it a “cold” or the beginning of 
something worse? 

That’s what the teacher is won- 
dering—and so will the mothers of 
the other little boys and girls who 
played with Johnny yesterday. 

But wonder and worry do no good. 
What is there to do about it? 

These dangerous months, teach 
your children not to get near young- 
sters who cough or sneeze or sniffle. 

Find out whether their school is 
thoroughly disinfected with ''Lysol’’ at 
the end of each day. 


Name 

Street 
Copyright 1930, City 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


And do your share to keep germs 
from spreading —by using “Lysol” 
Disinfectant in the cleaning of your 
home. (A tablespoonful to each 
quart of water.) 

Send the coupon for our free book- 
let, “Keeping Sickness Out.” Keep 
it for reference as thousands of 
mothers do. ° 


r*+*7MILLION GALLONS!,7,"* 


After 40 years, the —— of medical 
opinion is that nothing has been found 
to take the place of “Lysol” —and today 
the world uses over 7 million ga//ons a year 
for general disinfection and for feminine 
hygiene. It is so powerful that one drop, 
by laboratory test, will kill 200,000,000 
typhoid germs in a quarter of a minute— 
or 125,000,000 of the B. staphylococcus 
p. aureus, the pus in boils, abscesses, etc., 
in the same time. 


es ee creer erere@€.e ee er € tf 


Sole distributors: 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, 
Dept 371, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, "Keeping Sickness Out” 


State 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM 





Per Section 


On Approval—Direct to User 


find: BO see 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo! library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional! sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal De sign, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles = 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

en approval direct from factory at Little ails, 
N. Y., or warelouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No, 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 130 W, 42nd St. 





50 years of 


KUNDERD Gladioli 


$0 yrars aco A. E. Kunderd be- 
gan growing Gladioli as his life 

work. Today Kunderd Gladioli 
oe recognized as the world’s best. 
Buy from the originator and be 
sure of genuine Kunderd varie- 
ties. Write for the Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book. Describes 
hundreds of varieties. 130 new 
Gladioli offered for the first time. 
63 pictured in color. Use coupon. 











A. E. KUNDERD, 159 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Golden Anni 
versary Gladiolus Book 
Name__ ———E 
St. or R. F. D 


tity 








$1900 to Railway Postal Clerks 








| hated to leave their 
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driven through the streets; the sim- 
ple workshops; the long-haired men 
with gentle eyes, and the sweet- 
faced women, left us wondering | 
what greater feeling of spirituality 
could be added by the Passion Play 
itself. Indeed, all of the yoo 
villages seem to live their religion. 
A crucifix over the meat market; a 
Madonna above the barn; a bunch 
of wilted or perhaps artificial flow- 
ers before the roadside shrine! We 
serenity, but 
Vienna held out charms, too. 

The Austrian capital is a most 
beautiful city. The Ring Strasse 


with its wide boulevard of trees is , 


bordered by gardens and public 
buildings of great magnificence. All 
types of art are displayed, from the 
earliest to the most modern, and the 
government itself is music’s patron, 
so that for a nominal sum one may 
hear the symphonies of Beethoven 
or the waltzes of Strauss, every 
night. 

We visited Schénbrunn and found 
it as rich in ornate beauty as the 
original Versailles. No cathedral 
that we entered was lovelier than 
St. Stephen’s. 
spire that distinguishes it is repro- 
duced in varied and rich tones in all 
of its stained-glass windows, giving 
the most pleasing effect of colorful 
unity. 

But had Vienna been not half so 
beautiful, we would still have loved 
the city for the gentle courtesy and 
friendliness of its people. Many of 
the Austrians are very poor, yet we 
never saw a beggar, and the only at- 
tendant upon the entire trip who 


The great Gothic | 


refused to accept a tip was an Aus- | 


trian whose clothes were thread- 


bare. 
SALZBURG AND THE TYROL 


Salzburg is the birthplace of Mo- 
zart, and does full justice to that 
honor. Even the marionettes per- 
formed one of his light operas for 
our benefit. The proud Hohenburg 
fortress on its solitary peak mounts 
guard over the picturesque old 
town, while in the distance the 


Austrian Alps stretch out on all 


sides. 

We spent two days 
through the mountains of this at- 
tractive region; visiting its quaint 
little towns; resting beside its blue 
lakes. Once, arrayed in knickers 
and costume provided by the com- 
pany, we were escorted through the 
dark, winding tunnels of a salt 
mine, 

From Salzburg we moved to Inns- 
bruck, the capital of the Tyrol. 
There we saw assembled the fanci- 
ful costumes of the Tyrolese, some 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
ames Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal! In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are alloted to interesting 
studies in American History. 


30 





Profusely 
Illustrated 
672 














Geography has 54 pages of material. 

44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, ete. 

57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a note- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pit: 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6%! 
9% inches and contain a total of 6? 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until March 
15th. Simply fill out the 





Instructor Plan Books, 
3 volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 





$3.60 


$3.60 | Both 
2.00 | Only 


Order Now and Pay March 15th 


See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal- 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order blank belcw. 


coupon below, mail it 
us and the books will be 
sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


—=S ——— 


$4.9 





— 


Date : 193... 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross BY . 


O 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instrue 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instrue 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex 


tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 





Place cross (X) in one of the squares [| I am enclosing payment herewith. 
at right to indi your pr 


as to payment. 





If you have subscribed to 


Normal Instructor - Primary Name 


(_] I agree to pay not later than March 15th, 1930. 





Plans during this school year 
and wish to amend your 
order now to include 


Post Office 


al 





Plans and Projects, place 
cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- 
ditional, cash with order. 











Street or R. F. D 


State... 
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ALASKAN 
GRUISES 





You Can Take Them Home 


in Memory, at Least! 


The Alaskan dogs, the historic 
totems, the friendly reindeer. 


And as for scenic grandeur, it 
follows you all the way: glaciers, 
canyons, cataracts and marvelous 
snow-capped mountains, rising in 
their splendor from the rugged 
coastline which the steamer follows. 

Islands? Thousands of them— 
especially alluring in the Midnight 
Sun or brightened by Northern 
Lights. 


To begin with, enjoy the luxuri- 
ous North Coast Limited from 
Chicago to Seattle —All-Pullman, 
with club-observation car and such 
amazing food! 





Three weeks of Alaska vacation- 
ing (Chicago and return, all 
expenses) including fares, meals, 
berths, sunsets and even picture 
post cards can be had for $382.26. 
Other trips from $285.43 to $650. 


The Northern Pacific Railway 
handles all the details; you just sit 
back and enjoy yourself. 





Fascinating illustrated booklet 
and information about cruises sent 
On request. 


E, 
Si Neri Pc Ravage 


ah , 
St. Paul, Minn, — 
What about these cruises to Alaska 2 
EI a ee ae 






rain 
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of which we had seen in traveling 
through the country, and many ex- 
amples of their carved handiwork. 
We left Innsbruck for Bolzano, 
where we stayed in a pink villa that 
should have been a ducal palace, 
and from there drove by bus 
through the Dolomites to Cortina 
d’Ampezzo. We had our first bad 
weather on that trip. After two 
hours of gorgeous mountain scenery 
the rain and clouds descended, 
shutting out all the wonder of ‘that 
scenic region we had come so far 
to see. But the repentant sun arose 
the following morning with super- 
natural brilliance and showed us the 
odd-shaped, brittle-looking peaks 
of the Dolomites more strange and 
colorful in their rose and orange 
and yellow tints than we had dared 
to dream. We spent the morning 
driving through a veritable fairy- 
land, certain that the day before 
could have given us nothing half so 
fantastic, half so splendid. 





ITALY, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, AND 
HOME 


And then came Venice! What 
can ever equal the delight of gliding 
through those narrow waterways ac- 
|companied by the vehement noises of 
|a swarthy gondolier? Was he wish- 
ing his friends the best of health, or 
consigning them to perdition? We 
couldn’t tell. We only knew that the 
sounds were musical and delightful. 

We fed the pigeons. We went 





through St. Mark’s and the Ducal 
Palace and the churches. We sailed 
to the Lido. And, oh! the beads! It 
|was agonizing to have to leave so 
many behind! 

A day spent at the Italian Lakes, 
restful and beautiful. Three more 
at Zermatt, surrounded by great 
snow-topped peaks glistening white 
in the sunlight of noon and rosy in 
the twilight’s Alpine glow, with the 





| ing travel story “The Other Side,” it 


AlLPulloan | "SAT REGIE BE 


Matterhorn, a huge snow-sprinkled 
pyramid of rock banked with gla- 
ciers, stretching far into the sky 


above them all. 


A glimpse of Montreux shrouded 
in summer mist, and then the sleeper 
to Paris. Only a day there, but one! 
crowded with delight. 

The early morning train to Cher-| 
bourg. The tender out to the great 
ship. 

And so, back home! 


| 


Epitor’s NOTE: In connection with 
Miss Hartich’s graphic and entertain- 


|will be of interest to our readers to 











know that in the March Rotogravure 
Section will appear pictures of a num-| 
ber of the places she mentions: Lon- 
don, Nuremberg, Salzburg, Venice, the | 
Italian Lakes, Zermatt, and Paris. | 
When the May issue is received, it 
would be well to reread “Following the 
Sunset,”’ Miss Grove’s excellent account 
of western travel, referring to the 
Rotogravure pictures of Zion, Bryce 
Canyon, Grand Canyon, and Yosemite 
National Parks. Views of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake, and Colorado 
|will be given in April. 








Those who bring sunshine into the 
lives of others cannot keep it from 
themselves.—J. M. Barrie. 
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Combine a delightful vacation with an 
unusual educational opportunity this 
summer. Summer School instruction 
by regular members of University of 
Oregon faculty in courses lending 
themselves to the rich opportunities 
offered, including Art, Education, 
English, Geology, Journalism, Sociol- 
ogy, Anthropology and History. 


For complete information on either 
cruise, mail the coupon below. 



















HAWAII Your choice of two cruises. Both same cost. First cruise 

39 days. June 14-July 22. Leave Portland on S.S. Wil- 

CRUISE. __ihelmina. Second cruise 52 days. June 25-August 15. 

Leave Portland by special train connecting at Vancouver, 

$365 B. C., with S. S. Niagara. Cost includes fees University 

of Oregon and University of Hawaii, meals on boat,"board 

and room 22 to 29 days in Hawaii. Optional side trips at extra cost. Re- 

sources of both universities will be fully available with instruction on boat 

and on campus of University of Hawaii. Nine hours of University credit for 

three courses for each student. Trip limited to 114 students. 

ALASKA August 14-26, preceded by two weeks on University 

campus. Cost includes University fees, berth and board 

CRUISE on trip. Expenses on Campus extra. 6 hours credit 

given for entire period at University and on trip. 176 

~ 145 students taken last year. Boat capacity increased to 200 
this year as many could not be accommodated last year. 


(Regular summer sessions on Campus and in Portland June 23-August 1) 


Alfred Powers, University of Oregon, 
a Eugene, Oregon. 
Kindly send me complete information 
about (| HAWAII CRUISE 
ALASKA CRUISE 
REGULAR SESSIONS 
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Explain carefully to your children the simple technique of um massage 


You, as a teacher, can do much 
to improve the oral health of your children 


MERICA’S teachers have 
taken infinite pains to 
improve the physical health 
of the children in our schools. 
Their work has been particularly bene- 
ficial in the field of oral hygiene. They 
have taught children the proper care of 
the teeth. Now they are instructing 
them in the equally important care of 
the gums, showing them how to massage 
their gums after brushing their teeth. 

Teachers in every state in the union 
are telling us how thoroughly and effi- 
ciently this work is being done. For 
example, an Ohio teacher writes: 

“In our oral hygiene lessons we 
have instructed the children in gum 
massage and had excellent results.” 

But the real results of this healthful 





Children are most fond of soft and tender foods 


Teach them to massage their gums 


each time they brush their teeth 


practice will be even more apparent in 
after years. For, as one dental specialist 
has said, “If a man or woman reaches 
adult life with clean, healthy gums, he 
will probably keep them so for the 
remainder of his or her life.” 


The modern plague of gum disorders is 
cL c 


caused by our diet of soft and tender foods 


Dentists will tell you that our soft, over- 
refined diet has forced our gums to lead 
a lazy, unnatural existence. Hence they 
have become weak and tender. Often 
they bleed when the teeth are brushed. 

But these same dentists will tell you 
of a simple and effective remedy. They 
advocate a twice-daily massage of the 
gums. This gives the gums the exercise 
and stimulation they need so much. It 
rouses the flagging circulation and invig- 
orates the dormant tissues. Soon the 
gums are restored to health and vigor. 

Thanks to this recent discovery of the 
dental profession, you can perform a 
splendid service in safeguarding the fu- 
ture oral health of your children. Teach 
them to brush their gums, inside and out, 
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from the base to the teeth, 
after the regular brushing of 
the teeth. Impress upon them 
that firm, healthy gums are 
essential if they would have teeth that 
are white and sound. 


*% 


<¥ 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching childrea 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. No 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to cleat 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor d¢ 
lights even children, and that, of course 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 


~~ 
> “ss 


/n 





occasionally “shows pink.” But Ipané 
or no, every educator now has an opp 
tunity to spread the doctrine of bet‘ 
teeth and gums by teaching children the 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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Over 85.000 teachers— 
over 5.000.000 children 


have taken part in this Clean Hands 
Health Campaign with all the fun of 
Se Oi OD 0k so Ke eee 
It offers an incentive for cleanliness 
that wins the enthusiasm of every 


child. 


ell 


teeth, 


a “Wash-up” chart and 





Size 8" x 10/," 
in bright colors 
on sturdy card 


ten School Size Lifebuoy for every pupil 


ns are 


h that 





HONOR ROLL 
ag 


















Each Monday the children 
bring in their charts for 
you to check. Then on the 
Class Honor Roll, which 

i we supply, you can grade 
brust {| cach child. 


J OU know how eager a child is to play a game 
—how he loves to keep score, to compare his 
record with others. Apply this spirit of com- 

petition to cleanliness, according to the plan of this 
Clean Hands Health Campaign, and even the boy with 
the grimiest hands will jump into it as enthusiastically 
as the neatest of girls. 

The makers of Lifebuoy will gladly help you con- 
duct a four weeks’ Clean Hands Campaign. They will 
send you free “Wash-up” charts, cakes of Lifebuoy, 
gold stars and merit badges for each child, also a class- 
room Honor Roll poster and interesting health talk. 

The “Wash-up”’ charts are taken home and hung on 
the wall near the wash basin. Every time the pupil 
washes, he marks a cross in the proper square. You'll 


notice these charts tcll when to wash—how—and why! 


Removes dirt and germs 
According to the Life Extension Institute, 27 diseases 


=| TI FEBUOY 


ze. HEA 


LTH SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 


may be spread by our hands that pick up invisible 
germs from almost everything we touch. That is why 
teachers, nurses and doctors everywhere are turning to 
Lifebuoy Health Soap and urging its constant use. 
Lifebuoy’s mild, antiseptic lather protects health by 
removing germs. 

Youngsters as well as grown-ups like Lifebuoy— 
its orange-red color—its extra-clean quickly vanishing 
scent—its bountiful creamy lather. Lifebuoy purifies 
pores—keeps complexions radiantly fresh and clear 
—prevents embarrassing body odor. 

Send today for enough free “Wash-up” charts, Life- 
buoy, etc., to play this Clean Hands Game with all 


your pupils. Fill out and mail coupon below now. 
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Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 72, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free “Wash-up” charts, School Size Life- 
buoy and other materials and instructions for conducting 
a Clean Hands Health Campaign. 


I am a teacher at School, 

gradc, and have pupils in my 
class. Reference (name of school superintendent or member of 
School Board’ 


Your Name ——— 


City ———____—______— ee 

















When your Geography class 





reaches India send 
them at once to COMPTON’S 


Now, with modern teaching, 
Geography takes on a wider, 
more important aspect. For, as 
one phase of Social Science— 
Geography means more than 
names of rivers, areas and boun- 
daries. The social aspect of Geography, 
the relationship of the individual to the 
world as a whole—where, and how, and 
why we fit—that is Geography today. 

The teacher’s effort must be to simplify 
that Geography. To convey its social 
significance clearly, simply — without 
complication. To make it interesting 
to the pupil—to make the pupil want to 
learn. Sympathetic, eager understand- 
ing—that is the objective. 

Check Compton's with your course of 
study in Social Science. See how its 
graphic, interesting, illustrated pages 
on any topic round out your daily teach- 


ing program. Food Supply and Manu- 


Send this COUPON 


| 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


India. 
Ee 
Eee sibs 





Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send me free, your 15 wonderfully illustrated pages on 





A Curious Way to Cure Toothache 
First a native doctor, then a soothsayer —then devil dancers bringing with them tom-tom 
players to beat time while the ‘Toothache Devil’ is propitiated. One of the native Indian 
customs dramatically described in Compton's. 








15 WONDERFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED PAGES 
ON INDIA 
SEND THE COUPON 











Some of the material from Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia which will be 


found helpful in the study of geography 


Vol. Pages 
The Globe and Its Wondrous Story ... 3 1058-64 
Our Wide, Wide World—Its Lands and 

PUGGES cco ec een eeeesecesecne 4 1413-22 
Reading Earth's Fortunes in Its Face... . 7 2787-92 
Oceans—Exploring the Salty Seas .... 6 2553-59 
ee ee 5 2142-43 
ee a a a 1 109-11 
United States of America .. . 1... ee 8 3579-3605 
Troubled Mexico's Wealth and Poverty. . 5 2208-19 
England—Mother Land of the World's 

Geeentest BENBHC ccc we ce te ee 8 3 1150-67 
Europe—The Mother Land of the Mod- 

GR WOME ccoccscescececern 3 1187-96 
Past and Present of the Emerald Isle ... . 4 1607-13 
Ancient China—Vast and Strange .... 2 739-52 
Asia—The Great Mother of Civilization. . 1 226-34 
Africa—The Black Man’s Vast and Mys- 

terious Continent ... + +e eee ee 1 32-42 














factures. Materials, Resources, 
Trade Relations. Basic Topics 
with all their sub-heads—maps 
and charts, statistics and pic- 
tures. All—up-to-the-minute, ac- 
curate, dependable. And told in 
an intriguing narrative style. 

Let’s take India, for example. Comp- 
ton’s gives it 15 pages. “The Teeming 
Millions of Britain’s Indian Empire”— 
Compton’s covers its extent, physical 
features, products, chief cities, and its 
history. Maps, of course—and 25 dra- 
matic illustrations. All the facts—all the 
figures—a fascinating presentation. 

Send your pupils to Compton’s when 
you teach Geography. Send them for 
final information. They will enjoy and 
profit from their reading. Compton's 
ideally fits any course of study. Sign and 
send the coupon for Compton’s 15 


pages on India. 


~ COMPTON'S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicag® 











